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I NEVER could tell why she 
threw me over. I don’t know yet. 
The Chief said it was because I 
wore the shabby old hat of an 
Italian brigand (shabby it might 
be, but entirely artistic) ; 
Mac thought it was because I 
swore by Sandys and Swinburne 


(I never did swear in my life) ; on 


the other hand, my brother Syl- 
vester declared it was quite clear 
that a girl with any self-respect 
could not marry a man who had 
failed, as I had failed, to live up 
to the Japanese flowér-pots she had 
given me. (He called them Siam- 
ese twins; but Sylvester, who is 
in a public office, and as igaorant 
as an Eton schoolboy, does not 
know Oloisonné from Satsuma.) 
The matter was a good deal dis- 
cussed in our circle, and I think 
most of the critics ultimately 
came to agree that the misunder- 
VOL, OXLV.—NO. DCCCLXXXIV. 


standing was somehow connected 
with the “ whitey-brown - 
which I had used for my study. It 
was as little “ whitey-brown,” in- 
deed, as I am myself,—being, in 
fact, one of William Morris’s most 
choice compositions ; but there is 
no accounting for tastes: and our 
friends are so constitutionally in- 
accurate that when I proved con- 
clusively that it was not, and 
could not be, “whitey - brown,” 
they shamelessly retorted that I 
would not venture to deny that it 
was at least. “dirty green.” These 
sophistries are as transparcnt as - 
Mr Gladstone’s, and do not require 
to be refuted. The paper, I may 
mention, has been much admired 
by Mr Pater, who was enough 
to suggest that it had much of the 
modest reserve and chaste i 

idity of his own style. With the 
blinds down and a pair of wax 
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eye or ruddy lip, the slightest trace 


lilies in the jar (it is only the wax 
ones that are good all the year 
round, and you could not indeed 
tell them-from Rossetti’s), its stu- 
dious gravity inclines the mind to 
‘serious reflection ; and the silence 
which so often falls upon the se- 
lect society which meets there. of 
a Sunday afternoon has been at- 
tributed to its delicate but incis- 
ive condemnation of “startling 
effects.” At all events, the bois- 
terous spirits of the barbarians 
are unknown in that vestal-cham- 
ber,—that temple of more than 
irginal reserve. 

It was perhaps as well that we 
parted. Evadne (Polly was her 
own name, but she became 
Evadne—out of the old English 
play — after we were engaged) 
never could conquer her inclina- 
tion to yawn. A girl who turned 
her back on Madox Brown, and 
fell asleep when we were reading 
Mr Pater’s articles in ‘ Macmillan,’ 
was obviously out of place in a 
community. like ours. Her lan- 
guage, it is true, was unconven- 
tional ; but the unconventionality 
of rude health and spirits has 
nothing in common with the un- 
conventionality that has been 
studiously prepared and anxiously 
rehearsed. The natural gaiety of 
the untutored savage cannot com- 
pare—for moral value—with the 
serenity that is attained by con- 
stant, and it may be’ painful, ex- 
periments on the emotions, and 
which indeed is closely akin to 
tears. The truth is, I could make 
nothing of the girl. Her hair was 
brown, abundant, and curly ; and 
she threw it out of her eyes asa 
Shetland pony does its mane. She 
was never pensive, never id. 
I could not detect, in sparkli 


of ill-health. I looked in vain, 
day after day for any symptom 
of constitutional delicacy. Where 
was the lean neck and pallid cheek 
which I had learned to love in the 
works of the later Masters? She 
could have no acquaintance, it 
was clear, with the deep-seated 
dyspepsia which communicates a 
chronic if somewhat angular 
charm to the Iphigenia of Burne- 
Jones and the Mary Magdalene 
of Holman Hunt. I tried hard 
to persuade her to put her curly 
hair in long plaits, and let it hang 
down her back like the Japanese 
tea-girls, or Rebecca at the Well; 
but she declined with a laugh that 
was barren of sympathy: she said 
it would ruin her in pomatum. 
It was of course impossible for 
me, with my subdued and sensi- 
tive tastes, to marry a robust girl; 
but I hoped against hope. It was 
possible, I argued, that sorrow, if 
not sickness, might refine her. 
Something or other might prey 
upon her damask cheek. But her 
good-humour was invincible. She 
defied the green-eyed monster in 
either form,—she was as superior 
to jaundice as to jealousy. We 
took her to see Mr Irving in 
“Faust.” We gave her a dose of 
‘John Inglesant’; we put her 
through a course of ‘ Robert Els- 
mere.’ I got a ticket for her to 
the Ladies’ Gallery on an Irish 
night. She attended a penny- 
reading by Professor Bl—kie, 
and a lecture on “Shelley and 
Water,” when Mr Furnivall was 
in the chair.! But the one had as 
little effect on her as the other. 
She was none the worse. She 
rose next morning as blithe as a 
lark, and as busy as a bee; and 





1 This must be a mistake, for Mr Rossetti’s lecture on ‘‘ Shelley and.-the Ele- 
ment of Water, Part I.,” was not delivered to the Shelley Society till the winter 
of 1888. 
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we could hear her humming the 
Huntsman’s chorus to herself while 
she was putting on her habit. I 
have been able by long practice 
to curb the native irritability of 
genius; it is bad form, of course, 
to show any trace of the Old 
Adam who turned upon Eve when 
the apple disagreed with him ; but 
I confess I was vexed. Here was 
a girl who was capable, I had 
fondly believed, of better things. 
She had been fortunate enough to 
interest me, and on certain condi- 
tions I was willing to take her in 
hand. But she must have known 
that* unless these conditions were 
strictly observed, I would no more 
think of marrying her than I 
would think of marrying a milk- 
maid. The conditions were not 
observed. No tragic shadow 
dulled her eye or paled her cheek. 
Her flush was not hectic, nor 
eloquent with the pathos of rapid 
decline, She sang like a bird, 
and there was as little of Wagner 
in her songs (which were even 
comic occasionally) as in the songs 
of a thrush. She did not smile 
dreamily like Oleopatra in her 
barge, nor drearily like Mariana 
in the Moated Grange,—‘she posi- 
tively laughed ; and, with the pro- 
fane vulgar, her laugh was as in- 
fectious as fever. I have no wish 
to exaggerate,—poor thing, it is 
all over with her now; but I be- 
lieve that I am within the mark 
when I say—can I write the 
words /—that she actually became 
stouter during the period of our 
intimacy. 

I felt it a good deal, I admit. 
When I had thrown her over (or 
was it the other way?) I began 
to ask myself, as I sometimes do 
in. moments of uncritical despon- 
dency, whether the game was 
worth the candle? (I put it to 
myself in French, but translate 
it for the benefit of the Foreign 


Office clerks.) Was renunciation 
for a noble end a virtue, or was it 
not? Was I to give up Polly or 
the Japanese Jar? Was I to allow 
myself to be dragged down from 
the serene seat above the thunder 
to which I had clambered with 
labour and difficulty, for the sake 
of a woman who (unlike Mr Oamp- 
bell Bannerman) had not found, 
and did not ap tly wish to 
find, salvation? The temptation 
was only momentary; the higher 
nature asserted itself. ‘Get thee 
behind me, Polly!” I said, not 
with thé calmness of despair, but 
with the gentle superiority of the 
criticism in the ‘Academy,’ and 
forthwith sat down to write an 
essay On the Artistic Repression 
of the Domestic Affections for the 
‘Hobby-Horse.’ (The ‘Century 
Guild Hobby-Horse,’ published 
quarterly, price 2s. 6d.) I ceased 
to call her Evadne,—the Evadne I 
had created was dead and buried ; 
and I relieved my feelings by call- 
ing her “Polly.” But as the 
sonnets that I addressed to Evadne 
may one day see the light—the 
sonnet is my favourite form, and 
though. the Being to whom they 
were addressed has proved unfaith 
ful, they are too good to be lost— 
I shall burn her photograph in- 
stead, and the altar shall be heaped 
with pot-pourri and lighted with a 
billet-doux. 

The Ohief, to do him justice, 
was kindness itself. ‘Come down 
with us to Cairnbana, Professor, 
and we shall find medicine for the 
mind diseased. The Highland moon 
and the Highland moor are hardly 
up to the mark of the New Gallery, 
I grant you; but we have a sweet 
oblivious antidote in these parts, 
which has been found efficacious in 
many difficult cases.” 

I learned afterwards that this 
was a sample of what is known 
as Scotch “ wut,”—a very inferior 
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brand to tho English; but, poor 
fellow, he meant well. ‘ Don’t 
you beliove anything they tell you 
about Scotland,” he continued, in 
the same vein, when I asked him 
afterwards at Cairnbana if it was 
true that his countrymen, as was 
alleged, could only joke “with 
deeficulty.” ‘They say it takes a 
surgical operation,” he replied, “to 
get a joke into a Scotsman’s head ; 
and when it is an English joke,” he 
added grimly, “I. am not surprised. 
low, in England, they would call 
this mild morning mist rain, and 
it might probably wet them. That’s 
how they explain Bannockburn, 
my lad,—they couldn’t stand the 
Scotch weather. But we,— we 
never fash our heads about a bit 
drizzle.” 

It was coming down bucketfuls 
while he stood beside mé,—bare- 
headed and bare-legged, a mature 
Apollo. He was certainly a splen- 
did specimen of the primeval savage, 
—as much a product of the soil 
as the deer-hound at his feet ; and 
while he shook his blond curls at 
the black thunder-cloud overhead, 
he might have been taken by an 
itinerant photographer for Ajax 
defying the lightning. I looked 
at him (from under my umbrella— 
the symbol of civilisation) with a 
mingled feeling of admiration and 
pity,—the fecling Columbus may 
have experienced when he landed 
on the New World, and beheld a 
Red Indian in his war-paint for the 
first time. 

But even while we stood there 
the cloud moved past and the fog 
lifted. We were on the terrace 
above Cairnbana (for the house, to 
shelter it from winter storm, lies 
in the hollow), and *5 fairly took 
away my breath. There were the 
sandhills below us, through which 
the rabbits were scudding. The 


snowy sand, as it advanced, had 
been partly overgrown by grey. 
green bent; and both—the white 
sand and the grey bent—were 
drawn with almost startling em. 
phasis across a sea blue as indigo, 
Then along the horizon, phantom 
islands rose out of the Atlantic, 
—the farthest Hebrides! While 
right before us—close at hand, as 
it seemed—stretched the mighty 
range of the Ooolins—with Skye, 
and Rum, and Eigg, and Canna— 


round to the Point of Ardnamur- . 


chan -on the south, and on the 
north to the great mountains of 
Ross. The mist was trailing along 
their flanks, surging out of their 
corries ; but the sun had already 
gained the day, and the air every- 
where was full of light. 

“That beats Stubbs !” the Chief 
exclaimed victoriously, slapping 
me on the back with his open 
palm, while he gave the war-whoop 
of his clan. The cordiality—let 
me say in passing—if well-meant, 
was ill-timed. The hug of a bear 
—a blow from the battle-axe of 
the Bruce—would have been borne 
with greater composure by our un- 
clothed and unlettered ancestors 
than this alarming demonstration 
of regard from a Highland Hercu- 
les by the not altogether unknown 
representative of the later culture. 
These Celtic lairds, indeed, do not 
understand the amenities of mod- 
ern life any better than their black 
cattle do. I speak from sorrowful 
experience,—I, too, have been in 
Arcadia. There is a neighbouring 
proprietor with whom I shook 
hands on landing from the Olans- 
man (I need hardly add that I 
have avoided him ever since), He 
took my hand in his hairy paw, 
and squeezed it till I could have 
roared.! “ You do not look ferry 
well,” the brute said, as tears of 





1 One of these American girls—Maric 


o: Amelic something—used to remark 


(but she was given to flatter, I fear) that my hand reminded her,—‘‘sort. 0” 
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rage and pain came “into my eyes. 
“ You will take a glass of Talisker, 
— it is not pad, though Long Shon 
is peter.” } 

“That beats Stubbs!” What did 
he know of Stubbs? Had he read 
one even of the mighty Master’s 
5555 quarto pages on the subject ? 
I do not bet,—it is a vulgar appeal 
to Fortune, which correct taste 
cannot approve,—but I will cheer- 
fully apologise to him if I am 
wrong when I say that he had 
probably never heard of the Pa- 
thetic Fallacy in his life. But 
what can a man know of Stubbs 
who has not heard of the Pathetic 
Fallacy? It is the key to the 
mystery,— the magic “sesame” 
that opens the door of the incom- 
prehensible. Nature, indeed (na- 
ture in a state of nature, so to 
speak), abhors the Pathetic Fal- 
lacy as sho abhors a vacuum; 
why, it would be difficult to say, 
except that it is the exclusive 
copyright of the rival artist—man. 
For the Pathetic Fallacy is the 
cloak, the drapery, the spiritual 
environment, which the emotion 
, of man supplies. A rock is only 
a rock,—neither more nor less, 
But the rock from which Hero and 
Sappho and the late Lord Byron 
leapt into the Aigean—what is it ? 
It is a rock no longer—it is a—it is 
a—a stepping-stone to Immortal- 
ity.2 So when Stubbs reproduces 
the simplest objects—Muck, say, 
or Eigg, or Rum—they have passed 
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through the crucible of the imagi- 
nation, and have ceased, in ‘the 
highest and truest sense, to be 
Rum, or Eigg, or Muck. They 
have been dipped in colours which 
“owe no homage to the sun”; 
they have become the vehicles of 
emotions from which the earthly 
and perishable elements have been 
withdrawn. There, you observe, 
is Muck : regarded prosaically, it 
is a bare lump of sandstone °— 
nothing more. But the Muck of 
Stubbs, the Muck of the inspired 
painter’s Apocalyptic Vision (and 
I a.a proud to say that that in- 
finitely precious and quite price- 
less gem is in my own collection), 
is far different.- It has ceased to 
be Muck,—it has become Horror 
Incarnate. The eye and the ear 
of the sympathetic Imagination 
have been opened. We sce the 
lone shieling, already crumbling 
to ruin, from which the mother 
watched for her son, the wife for 
her lover—we hear the cric3 of 
thc hardy mariners who have been 
dashed against its rocks — the 
Spirit of the Storm, sitting aloft, 
flaps his wings and snorts in de- 
rision. The strength of man, the 
tenderness of woman,— what do 
they avail? There is no reply— 
even Echo is dumb. (I was breath- 
less by this time, and had only 
strength toadd)-—“ No, sir ; Stubbs 
is safe: not in our time, not in 
any time, can he be beaten in the 
race against Nature.” 





reminded her,” to use her own words—of the long slim fingers of the Destroying 
Angel in the Flight out of Egypt—Botticelli, you know. 

1T never heard a Highland gentleman speak his tongue as Mr Whzt’s-his- 
name writes it: but he knows best, no doubt ; so I bow to his authority. 

2 For further information about the Pathetic Fallacy the reader is referred to 
the magnificent new edition of ‘ Modern Painters’ which has just appeared. 

3 I say sandstone for brevity ; but it may be limestone, or granite, or hornblende, 
or plaster-of-Paris, for anything I know to the contrary. This is not ~ geologi- 
cal treatise ; and from the esthetic point of view, what does it matter? That 
tiresome and frivolous accuracy of which Sir Arthur Wardour complained is 
entirely destructive of what Mr Matthew Arnold has called the “free play” of 
the intellect—of tle intellect unembarrassed by the trumpery details which are 


so dear to persons of mechanical descent, like Monkbarns. 
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I had to go and lie down. But 
there could be no doubt that I had 
carried off the honours of the: day. 
The Chief was speechless—dumb 
as Echo. It was not a drawn 


II, 


Sometimes after a pouring wet 
day we have a dance in the ser- 
vants’ hall: we get on very well 
with the pretty milkmaids and 
demure daughters of water-bailiff 
or gamekeeper, when the pipes are 
sent outside. The native music, 
of which more hereafter, is all that 
could be desired—at a distance. 
‘The piper of Glengarry, strutting 
up and down the terrace below 
the open window, with tartan kilt 
and flying ribbons, excites the 
emulation of the bubbly-jock to 
such a degree that their united 
efforts nearly blow our heads off ; 
whereas a cheerful coronach or a 
pensive pibroch—with the loch be- 
tween us—afiects me deeply, and 
on more than one occasion, indeed, 
has moved me to tears, These 
innocent festivities are presided 
over by the cook, a buxom dame, 
who acts as master of the cere- 
monies, and introduces us to our 
-partners. It is like a leaf out of 
the Bothie of Tober-na-Vuolich ; 
' and had there been a Philip among 
us, he might have searched the 
whole country-side— 


“* Knoydart, Moidart, Morar, Ardgour, 
and Ardnamurchan ”"— 


for a pretticr Katio than we can 
boast. Unfortunately there is a 
gigantic Angus or Alister of 
native breed to whom she is said 
to be engaged. He is red-bearded 
and wild-eyed,—an altogether ob- 
jectionable sweetheart, I should 
have supposed ; yet, curiously 
enough, she seems to prefer his 
coarse homespun to the velveteen 
knickerbockers of the south. I 
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battle; it was disastrous rout, 
And in so far as Cairnbana was 
concerned, the supremacy of Stubbs’ 
was thenceforth unchallengeable 
and unchallenged. 


tried a little mild flirting at first 
(a few distant endearments) ; but 
I did not prosecute it far: there 
was a threatening “Wha daur 
meddle wi’ me?” air about the 
fellow which I did not relish; and 
after he had presented her with a 
parcel of (highly perfumed) pepper- 
mints from the “ merchant’s” at 
Balmawhapple, I felt that further 
pursuit was hopeless. Had Alister 
of the Red Beard been one of the 
fair Katie’s suitors, I am doubtful 
if Philip would have been permit- 
ted to carry her off ; for he was in 
every sense an ugly customer. 
After the dance we go with the 
Chief to his den, where, as the 
night advances, he bitterly de- 
nounces the Saxon. English gold 
—this is the burden of his com- 
plaint—had demoralised the in- * 
corruptible Celt. The stout clans- 
men of Clan Ranald .had been 
shipped across the water. The 
house of Glengarry, which we had 
seen yesterday from the road, was 
a roofless ruin. Where were the 
brave gentlemen who had stood 
by their Prince upon Loch Ailort? 
Where were their sons and their 
grandsons? Not one remained 
except himself—save himself not 
one. His only neighbours were 
an Irish peer and an Irish whisky- 
dealer. The peer was a penurious 
Radical who had married a dairy- 
maid ; and the whisky-dealer—why, 
the whisky-dealer brought his own 
whisky with him. “ Irish whisky!” 
exclaimed the Chief, in a tone of 
deep disgust, as if the discontent 
of the crofters was fully accounted 
for. “Hear to them now!” he 
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added, pushing back the door which 
led into the kitchen passage. 
The dancing had ceased, and 





a low monotonous wail sounded - 


through the hall, It was a song 
in Gaelic set to a Gaelic air. The 
drone of the bagpipe was heard 
outside, but—as if subdued by the 
hopeless sadness of the song—all 
its harshness was banished. The 
Chief gave me the words after- 
wards ; and I venture to translate 
them for the sake of the illiterate 
Lowlander,—two or three of the 
best lines, however, being by an- 
other—an unknown—hand :— 


‘Tne CANADIAN CROFTER’S Boat-Sona, 


Listen to me, as when ye heard our 
father 
Sing long ago of other distant shores ; 
Listen to me, and then in chorus gather 
All your deep voices, as ye dip your 
oars :— 
“«‘Where Scuir-na-Gillean braves the 
wind and rain, 
And round Ben More the mad At- 
. lantic raves; 
Where grey Iona’s immemorial fane 
Keeps solemn ward by unremembered 


graves ;— 
«*No more our voices echo through the 
valley, 
The deer rsaelinnigedl roams across 
the glen ; 
No more around Clan Ranald’s banner 
rally 
The fairest women and the bravest 
men. 
**No more the lovers on the leas are 
meeting, 
No more the children paddle in the 
stream ; 
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We hear no more the pibroch’s kindly 


greeting, 
Nor see-the moon on royal tomb- 
stones gleam. 


‘* From the lone shieling on the misty 
island 
Mountains divide us and a world of 


seas ; 
But still the heart is true, the heart is 
Highland, 
And we in dreams behold the Heb- 
. rides. 


“‘Green are the woods that gird the 
mighty river, 
And green the meadows sloping to 
the strand ; 
But we have left our native hills for 
ever,— 
But we are exiles from our fathers’ 
land,” 


e 

This is pretty ;! but, to tell the 
truth, Highland singing is not 
much to my taste. It is mainly 
produced through the nose, and 
may be held to represent the 
drone of the bagpipe in a minor 
key. Ossian was all very well for 
the bare -legged barbarians to 
whom his archaic minstrelsy was 
addressed ; but much as I admire 
the author of ‘ Humphry Olinker’ 
(for a more than Swiftian sincerity 
and candour, which I find nowhere 
else now, except perhaps in my 
friend Mr Symmonds’ ‘ Benvenuto 
Cellini’), I cannot truthfully aver 
that “when I enter our landlord’s 
hall, I look for the suspended harp 
of the divine bard, and listen in 
hopes of hearing the aerial sound 
of his respected spirit,” ? 


III, 


I have often wished that I was 


I might possibly have entered into 


a Greek, and I have sometimes negotiations for Oyprus had I not 
thought of buying a Greek island. been anticipated by Lord Beacons- 





1 And should be sung, let me say, to the air of ‘‘ My faithful fond one,”—‘* Mo 


run geal dileas.” 
not mistaken. 


At leasi, that was the air they sung it to at Cairnbana—if Iam 


2 Smollett’s contemporaries did not, so far as we know, find this sentence 
funny: can anything mark more distinctly the progress we have made since the 


great Romantic Revival ? 
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field. But even in the Greek 
Islands “Pan is dead,” whereas 
among the islands of the Western 
Sea, “the fair humanities of old 
religion,” the benignant or malig- 
nant beings of the popular my- 
thology, have not been disturbed. 
The melancholy ocean is favour- 
able to the growth of fable, and 
miracle dies hard among the hills. 
Had Mr David Macbrayne, the 
good genius of the Hebrides, lived 
a few centuries earlier, he would 
long ago have had ao place in 
Walhalla beside Odin and Balder; 
and the exploits of this Lord of 
Many Waters, this potent Nep- 
tune whose sceptre swept the 
Northern seas, would still have 
been the theme of song and story. 
I was lying on the margin of tha 
bent, like Lady of the Mere, “Sole 
sitting by the shores of old Ro- 
mance,” waiting for the boat. 
There was a slight haze on the 
water (which was smooth as 
glass), though the highest peak 
of. Rum penetrated into an un- 
clouded heaven, and reflected the 
Atlantic sunset beyond. The boys 
had gone to shoot flappers at the 
mouth of the Lora, where the fresh 
water twice a-day mingles with 
the salt. There was a great 
drowsiness upon sea and land,— 
the clamour of the gulls had 
ceased, and even the oyster- 
catchers were mute. Then a cry, 
or rather a wail—a strange, un- 
canny, and unearthly wail—rose 
from the middle of the bay. It 
died away. Then it was repeated 
—nearer at hand each timo—until 
it seemed to come from below my 
very feet. What happened next 
{ do not precisely know: the 
drowsiness of the day was infcc- 
tious; in that soft air Oblivion 
scatterocth her poppies. I was 
barely awake, it might be, and 
yet [ did not dream. I saw 
through the mist a gleam of 
golden hair, aud then, in a ravish- 


ing whisper that thrilled me to the 
marrow, I heard my own name,— 
“ Gabriel—Dante—Dobbs.” The 
short and the long of it was, that 
in an incredibly brief space of 
time I found myself in confi- 
dential conversation with—a mer- 
maid! She did not enter into 
particulars; but from an_inci- 
dental allusion to Sir John 
M‘N—ll, I understood that she 
was the Colonsay siren. She 
knew Leyden’s ballad by heart, 
and warbled a few of the lines :— 


**On Jura’s heath how sweetly swell 
The murmurs of the mountain bee !” 


Her voice was still clear and 
flute-like, though some of the up- 
per notes were rather worn,—at 
which, indeed, I was not surprised, 
for she must have been a good deal 
older than Patti. But—old or 
young — her adorable beauty had 
not suffered ; for seductive charm 
and stealthy grace she was still 

rless, — peerless as the “sea- 
maid” of Shakespeare, or the Mary 
Stuart of Froude, She wore a 
loose jacket of some gauzy ma- 
terial, which did not conceal the 
native grace of a figure that had 
not been injured by tight-lacing ; 
and through her golden hair a 
chain of pearls was_ strung. 
Although she assured me more 
than once during our brief inter- 
view that her intentions were 
strictly honourable, I had an un- 
easy suspicion from the outset 
that something was wrong; and 
her invitation to accompany her 
home—I think she. mentioned 
afternoon tea — was politely, if 
reluctantly, declined. I say “‘re- 
luctantly,” for the truth is I was 
on the point of yielding when, 
happening to glance behind me, 
I beheld an enormous sea-horsé 
or walrus—in fact, there was more 
than one—a dozen at least—get- 
ting between me and the land, 
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The truth flashed upon me, 
was the victim of a base con- 
spiracy. These monsters were in 
her pay. She had retained them 
atso much a tusk ; and their tusks 
were bigger than the big ggest in 
Mr Rider Haggard’s collection. I 
tried to shout for aid, but my lips 
were glued. I tried to rise, but 
my limbs refused to move. The 
malign enchantment had done its 
work ; and like Thomas the Rhymer 
and the YoungTamlane and Bonny 
Kilmeny, I was about to bid fare- 
well to the sweet upper air and 
the wholesome ‘sunshine during 
the rest of Lord Salisbury’s ad- 
ministration. If I returned at all 
(which was doubtful), it would be 
seven years hence—for they have 
a Septennial Act as we have—to 
find Mr Gladstone in office and a 
changed world. Acutely conscious 
of what was in store for me, I 
braced myself up for one supreme 
effort, and with a despairing shriek 
threw my stick at her head. She 
ducked like a diver before the shot 
reached her, and with one flap of 
her tail (which now showed itself 
for the first time—I had 

indeed, to fancy that, to oblige 
Mr Darwin, the tail had been dis- 
continued), was out of sight. And 
I » where was I? The mist 


had lifted, the boys had landed, 
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me with a grin. 

[Interjection by the Transcriber. 
—‘Gabriel—Dante—Dobbs.” Mr 
Dobbs’ Christian names may - be 
taken to represent a process of 
Evolution not unfamiliar to the 
contemporaries of Erasmus,—Desi- 
derius Erasmus. Dobbs was origi 
nally “Samuel Ebenezer” (after 
his “ auld licht ” uncle in Dundee) ; 
but Samuel was by-and-by con- 
tracted to a modest “S,” the “E” 
was dropped,—first “ G ” and then 

“=D” being substituted; but it 
was not until niy impressionable 
friend had left his native country 
for good that the unlimited “Ga- 
briel Dante Dobbs” was publicly 
assumed. I need not say that the 
process was quite legitimate: the 
royal licence is not required to en- 
able you to change your Christian 
name; nor need I add that the 
pretty compliment to the great 
poet, who had been very good- 
natured about Dobbs’ first adven- 
ture in verse, was keenly appre- 
ciated. Dobbs had at one time 
thought of “ Reginald Augustus,” 
but I persuaded him against it. 
Reginald, somehow, conveys an 
impression of weakness, and I have 
never known an Augustus who 
was not an ass. He saw at once 
that I was right.] 


IV. 


Time passed placidly away. The 
barbarians were hospitable and 
friendly. They listened to my 
criticism of life with respect and 
appreciation ; the close attention 
and sustained interest of orte old 
man (I had been contrasting Swin- 
burne’s Ode to the Cockatoo with 
Wordsworth’s Address to our 
many -Goat) particularly pleased 

Though it afterwards ap- 
pened that he was stone -deaf, 
and understood no English, the 


expression of his nose as he fum- 
bled .with his snuff-box is still 
pleasant in the retrospect. There 
was i. juiciness, indeed, about the 
old fellow which reminded me of 
Romney and Raeburn at their best, 
though in his case it was possibly 
to be attributed to an unlimited 
supply of peat-smoke and whisky. 
To the educated eye of the artist, 
however, the hovels of the peas- 
antry' were even more precious 

than their inhabitants,—the dirt 
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and squalor and dismal darkness 
of most of these “cottage inte- 
riors” heing positively Rembrandt- 


esque. Altogether we got on very’ 


well, Respect rapidly ripened 
into affection, I was always ready 
to aid them with—my advice ; and 
the impression that I was a mis- 
sionary who had heen despatched 
by Providence to assist them in 
resisting the Saxon, and recover- 
ing their tribal rights, was con- 
firmed by more than one incident. 
I am one of the artists in whom the 
mimetic faculty is strong, and I 
had no difficulty in assuming the 
character that had been assigned 
tome. I had always been drawn 
to St Columba; and when, at a 
meeting of the local Land League, 
I was publicly identified with 
“the luminary of the Caledonian 
regions from whenct roving clans 
and savage barbarians derived the 
benefits of knowledge and the bless. 
ings of religion,” I thanked them 
(on the top of a barrel) from the 
bottom of my heart. The speaker 
who succeeded me proposed that I 
should stand for the county, and 
the proposal was cordially adopted, 
—the members present resolving 
themselves into a committee to se- 
cure my return. I thanked them 
again from the bottom of my heart, 
but not from the top of the bar- 
rel,—the ‘unpretentious platform 
(an old whisky-cask) having given 
way with the previous speaker, 
who, during a vigorous peroration 
on Sheriff Ivory, had disappeared 
into its interior, and whose ab- 
sence, in the enthusiasm of the 
moment, had not been noticed.} 
The pipes, which had been veram- 


hulating outside. were now brought 
in ; and we had long speeches in 
Gaelic, and after each resolution 
a fresh jug of whisky - toddy,— 
though most of them preferred to 
take it “neat”; and we heard a 


‘good deal about the original St 


Columba, and how he had blessed 
the land and the loch, and how he 
had assured them thatland and loch 
would belong to them and to their 
children for ever, and that they 
would get bread from the one and 
salmo ferox from the other. It 
was long past midnight before we 
parted, and we shook hands all 
round, and the Chief declared that. 
it had been a great day for. Ard- 
namurchan—“ a great day what- 
ever”—and advised them to go 
home quietly. 

I suppose they did so; though 
I had been an hour in bed before 
the bray of the bagpipes and the 
clamour of angry voices had died 
away up the glen. Ounning as 
foxes, simple as children, credulous 
as savages, idle as monkeys, obsti- 
nate as mules—one might exhaust 
the whole adjectives of the lan- 
guage—what can be made of these 
charming and provoking people ? 
How can they be saved from them- 
selves, and from the charlatans 
who profess to be their friends? 
It is a problem which political 
economy has failed to solve,—will 
the gospel of sweetness and light 
prove equally helpless? We shall 
see—at the next election. 

It was a lovely moonlit night ; and 
Oairnbana, which, like the strait 
where Arthur fought his last battle, 
lies between two seas, has the bene- 
fit of the moonlight upon both :— 





1 He had informed us, in the course of his speech (when explaining why at a 
recent trial he had sworn that black was white, and so risked his immortal soul), 
that he would “‘ rather fa’ into the hauns of a covenant-keeping God than into 
the hauns o’ the Shirra.” It was soon after this that he disappeared. Sandy 
came originally from the low-country,—having been an Ayrshire weaver in his 
youth. The ‘‘Shirra” is reported in these remote parts to be a man of gigantic 


stature and incredible ferocity. 
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“On one side lay the ocean; and on 
one 

Lay a great water; and the moon was 
full.” 





It travels from one to the other: 
when high in heaven it’ touched 
with a wan brightness the lonely 
bays of Loch Lora; now in the 
last watch of night it follows the 
long heave of the Atlantic, and 
moves with the moving waters. 
Iam just closing my eyes when a 
phantom bark (my window com- 
mands all the western horizon) 


We stroll up before dinner: to 
meet the postman, who passes 
three days a-week; and after he 
is gone we sit on the parapet of 
the bridge over the Lora to read 
our letters. The Ohief has a host 
of correspondents, from Skye crof- 
ters to Oabinet Ministers, from 
Indian proconsuls to the county 
police. Whether a State secret 
is more entertaining than the gos- 
sip of the village it is hard to say; 
in great things and in small, men 
are wonderfully alike. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, who is 
staying with the M‘ s, has set 
his heart upon a skye- terrier; 
Lord John up at Meuble wants to 
know if we have any om car- 
tridges; would the Ohief be good 
enough to oblige Miss Skinflint, 
who has twisted her ankle and 
keeps a birthday-book, with his 
autograph and a sheet of sticking- 
plaster? Of these and similar in- 
quiries the name is legion. Yes- 
terday, however, there was onl 
a single letter,—a long one, it 
proved, such as they used to write 
before Rowland Hill discovered 
that a letter could go for a penny. 
“ He’s a man worth knowing,” the 
Chief explained, as he opened the 
envelope,—* not your style at all, 
Dobbs ; on the contrary, life’s fu’ 
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a across the band of light. 
t bark is this which, as the 
night waxes, steals out of the dark- 
ness? On what errand is it bound? 
Is it the spectre-bark of Death 
and Life-in-Death? Is it the 
Flying Dutchman? [ am sitill 
contemplating the problem, which 
becomes momently more intricate 
and insoluble, when through the 
murmur of Wagner’s ghostly music 
a clear soprano voice defines itself 
with growing insistence, —‘“‘ Please, 
sir, breakfast is on the table!” 


o’ sariousness to him—he just. 
never can get eneuch o’ fechtin’. 
He thinks we have been going to 
the dogs ever since Mary was be- 
headed, and that the last states- 
man of repute was Maitland of 
Lethington. But he writes well 
—at least he used to do so before 
he tock to the dismal science. Let’s 
hear what he says.” And we ail 
gathered round while he read :— 
“Tt seems to me, Mac, that we 
are getting very tired of each 
other. Our friends bore us more 
than they used to do. Society 
as such has become blasé. We 
are wearied to death by what our 
grandfathers would have consid- 
ered the keenest enjoyment. They 
used to begin to dine about two 
o’clock in the afternoon, and they 
kept it up till midnight. Those 
who were able to leave the table 
went to bed for a few hours, and 
were hard at work by daybreak, 
as fresh as larks or daisies. Now 
we dine at eight, hurry through a 
few French dishes, and then rush 
away as if we had suddenly dis- 
covered that our hosts were in 
quarantine, and their house in- 
fected by the plague. We have 
no leisure to be agreeable, and in 
the hubbub the capacity for en- 
joyment appears to be leaving us. 
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There are some wits among us 
still; but no one cares to listen 
to their bons-mots; and the gay 
wisdom of Sydney Smith himself 
would fall quite flat in circles 
where a rude practical joke is 
greeted with imbecile laughter. 
People have becn brought closo 
together by railways and steamers, 
and telegraphs, and morning and 
evening newspapers ; and: yet each 
man seems to get more isolated. 
The old classic friendships havo 
died out. There is little real in- 
timacy, for we cannot cultivate 
confidential relations with a mob. 
Then our scholars—our hard labor- 
ious workers—are as scarce as our 
wits ; and they have no audience 
who care to listen to them. The 
writers of books have become the 
pensioners of Mr Mudie; and Mr 
Mudie cannot afford to invest in 
a class of books which, though of 
permanent value, are neither light 
nor flashy nor sensational. So, as 
the Laureate says, ‘ Knowledge 
comes, but wisdom lingers ;’ and 
thus it happens that the smart 
young men and women, who read 
as much in each day’s paper as 
their solid grandfathers and grand- 
mothers read in a month, are yet 
essentially uninformed. The mind 
is frittered away on trifles which 
leave no abiding impression. Mor- 
alists abusé our morals; but our 
intellectual frivolity is worse than 
our moral. What we hear and 
read is not assimilated,—running 
off our minds as water off a duck’s 
back. A nation educated in this 
fashion—a frothy, flighty, unsocial 
democracy, demoralised by light 
literature and greedy for change— 
becomes dangerous to itself and to 
its neighbours, It loses the stead- 
fastness which belongs to old-fash- 
ioned habit, to immemorial tradi- 
tion, as well as to real knowledge. 
Unless it can pull itself up in time, 
it is on the road to ruin, and will 
one day topple over into the abyss. 
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“Social reform, however, is a 
grave matter; and you know, 
Mac, that T do not care to pose 
as a social reformer. It is not in 
my line. I have no vocation for 
fighting with beasts at Ephesus. 
If I get furious at times at the 
crass folly of official mankind, I 
keep my feelings as far as possible 
to myself. When I hear eminent 
men argue that children are better 
in a workhouse school than run- 
ning about the fields, I simply 
grind my teeth (such of them as 
are left). When I hear eminent 
men maintain that, as malignant 
smallpox is a ‘home-disease’ (a 
kind of domestic pet, let us a 
no precautions should be taken 
against its importation from for- 
eign’ parts, I appeal mutely to 
the indignant gods. When 1 am 
told that So-and-so and So- 
and-so and So-and-so are the 
greatest statesmen and poets and 
actors thas the world has ever 
seon, I ‘jouk and let the jaw gae 
by.’ Why should I interpose? It 
will be all the samo a hundred 
years hence. The popular idols 
of 1888 will be mere scarecrows 
before the century is out; but in 
the meantime, who can close the 
flood-gates of folly? What is Mrs 
Partington ‘against the Atlantic? 
But do not misunderstand me, 
Mac. Though a fatalist, and pos- 
sibly an Epicurean (in the philo- 
sophical sense, of course), I am 
bound to own that I admire that 
admirable woman. I could not 
become a Mrs Partington myself ; 
yet—from a high, abstract, ideal 
standpoint—lI incline to hold that 
sho has been scurvily treated. The 
magnanimous qualities of a really 
heroic nature have not been suf- 
ficiently recognised. The woman 
who could address herself with 
invincible industry to sweep out 
the Atlantic must have been a 
fine specimen of her sex. Like 
the British army, she did not know 
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when she was beaten. It is be- 
cause they do not know when 
they are beaten that British sol- 
diers win in the end,—and why 
not Mrs Partington? She is the 
typical Englishman—Shakespeare’s 
Englishman—the Englishman be- 
fore he had been enfeebled by 
cheap newspapers and sweet rea- 
sonableness. Thus I should be in- 
clined to include Mrs Partington 
in that catalogue of the ten most 
eminent women of the world, from 
Eve to Mrs Josephine Butler, 
which an evening journal is so 
anxious to obtain. With the ex- 
ception of Semiramis and Joan of 
Arc, all the most eminent — 
of the world, I observe, appear 

be our contemporaries; but yO 
Partington, whose obstinate hero- 
ism has seldom been matched, is 
net included in any of the lists 
that have been returned. It may 
be said that she failed; but the 
merit of an action does not depend 
on its success. Her methods may 
have been faulty,—the Dutch 
dykes possibly may be better 
adapted for the purpose than her 
mop ; but how often did Watt try 
his hand at the steam-engine be- 
fore he got it togo? Nor with the 
information at present available 
can it be positively asserted that 
she did fail It has been assumed 
somewhat hastily that the Atlan- 
tic was victorious ; but full details 
have not been forwarded; and 
we know, in point of fact, that 
the Atlantic ultimately retired,— 
whether intimidated by the un- 
daunted woman’s broom, or for 
other reasons, does not appear. 
The more we consider the matter, 
indeed, the more will we be in- 
clined to conclude that in this 
instance Sydney Smith was not 
true to his own admirable com- 
mon-sense. He might have dis- 
approved of Mrs Partington’s atti- 
tude; but he néed not have held 
her up to popular ridicule; and 
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an offence against 
nervous | gr pitino 
master. handy sey Eira 


a sophist or a rhetorician might 
have used her. When he observes, 
however, later on, man knows 
that he must keep down his feelings, . 
and witness the spectacle of trium- 
phant folly and tyranny (qualified 
as the observation is by the proviso, 
A few scraps of victory are thrown 
to the wise and just in the long 
battle of life), we feel that Sydney 
is himself again,—a man of admi- 
rable tem r and candour, whose 
practical philosophy was as modest 
as it was genuine. 

“Every man knows that he 
must keep down his feelings, and 
witness the spectacle of trium- 
phant folly and tyranny.’ It is 
fortunate or unfortunate (as the 
case may be) that we cannot 
always practise what we preach. 
I had for some time been finding 
the effort to keep down my feel- 
ings (as well as to hold my tongue) 
attended with growing difficulty. 
Why are le so rating ? 
You would fancy that a fool would 
be anxious to conceal his folly ; 
but it is not so. It would y 
appear as if he were careful to 
parade it; and the diseased crav- 
ing for publicity is possibly a 
symptom of the complaint. I was 
a member of divers select societies, 
literary and scientific, and I used 
to attend pretty regularly at first ; 
but I quickly discovered that folly 
was not confined to the masses. 
The twaddle that was talked by 
Colonel MacBlethers at the Har- 
monic, and by Professor Stodger 
at the Helvetic, was fully as tedi- 
ous as the twaddle yar geerteny I 
sent in my resignation, which— 
there being shoals of ee 
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with the same dishes. My diges- 
tion, it may be, is not so good as 
it once was ; but I connect my in- 
disposition for society with mo~al 
rather than physical causes. I am 
a bachelor, and the young women 
of the house were generally in- 
trusted to my charge. They used 
to be bright and lively, and in- 
clined to flirt; but now, unless 
you know something about conic 
sections, or the multiplication 
table, or the professor’s lectures 
on pre-Adamite literature, you 
have no chance with them. Not 
that they know much more than 
you do ; and, spite of conic sections 
and pre-Adamite literature, some 
of them are quite nice,—sweet 
girl-graauates who will never take 
a degree, and who are neither 
prudes nor proctors, But—I 
must make the confession what- 
ever it costs, whatever the con- 
sequences may be—if there is one 
girl I detest more than another, it 
is Matilda Biack. The fate, the 
evil fortune, that has dogged our 
family for generations (see ‘The 
House of the Seven Gables’) is 
a in Matilda Black. 

enever I meet her on the 
stairs, I ‘mow instinctively what 
is in store for me. A tragic at- 
traction draws us ther; and 
I could lay any odds that the 
hostess will remark, with an 
idiotic simper, before I have got 
to the rug—‘ Mr Grexn, you will 
take in Matilda?’ Heavens !— 
take her in !—you niight as well 
atte=pt to take Sir Henry Haw- 
kins in. ‘A low voice vis an 
excellent thing in woman.’ But 
Matilda’s voice !—it goes througl. 
\you like a knife, it rasps you like 


a saw. You hear it across the 


street. Her softest whisper is 
trumpet-tongued; and when she 
informs you (for instance) in the 
closest confidence that Mrs A. 
(at the other end of the table) is 
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rather carrying on with Major B., 
or that Mrs O. is taking more; 
champagne than is prudent, every: 
word is distinctly audible to the 

maids who are tittering in the 
lobby. 

“So, as I have said, I gave up 
dining out; and as I was always 
in danger ‘of coming in contact 
with one or other of Professor 
Bl—kie’s West-End friends; I 
have moved my household gods 
to the Old Town. You will be 
interested to know that I occupy 
the house occupied by Francis 
Horner when he was visited by 
Sydney Smith. ‘He lives very 
high up in Gordon’s Court, and 
thinks a good deal about man- 
kind.’ i live very high up too; 
and if I think a good deal about 
mankind, I cannot say that my 
reflections are particularly 
able. Though it is the middle of 
July, the wind is from the east; 
and when the wind is from the 
east I hear, or fancy that I hear, 
Matilda’s voice across the Nor’ 
Loch ; and old MacBlethers, who 
proposed mo for the Farmonic, 
has marked me down in, as 
a keeper marks a wounded bird. 
After the venerable colonel has 
toiled up six pairs of stairs on his 
gouty old legs (and I can identify 
him by his wheeze long before he 
comes in sight), I have not courage 
to tell the girl to say that I am 
particularly engaged. Congequent- 
ly he is admitted, and sits with 
me (and on me) most of the after- 
noon. So few people are in town, 
he remarks cordially, that those 
who are left should draw together. ‘ 
There shall be one fewer.to-morrow, 
I inwardly protest, as, seized by 
a sort of St Vitus’ dance, I listen 
with growing irritation to his 
wheezy platitudes ; and, whenever 
he leaves, I begin, like Silvio Pelico, 
to plan how I am to . There 
are havens of rest which Mac- 
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Blethers does not trouble, —valleys 
of Avilion to which even Matilda’s 
voice cannot penetrate. Am I 
chained like a galley-slave to the 
oar? Why not take a holiday as 
the others are doing? That sweet 
girl with the blue eyes and a liking 
for Longfellow is ducking her little 
sisters at Largs; the Keeper writes 
that there are lots of flappers in 
the river, and that the trout are 
rising freely on the loch; we 
have been advised by the ‘Oban 
Times’ that tho dismal weather of 
the east coast is strictly local, and 
that the sun has been shining with- 
out stint since early in May on 
western moor and glen. So the 

volume at which I am working is 
pitched aside. Maitland of Leth- 
ington has waited so long for jus- 
tice, that he can afford to wait a 
little longer. ‘The tackle is seen 
to, the portmanteaus packed, the 
rods strapped, and I leave by the 
night mail. As I drive along 
Princes Street, I observe Mac- 
Blethers.in amicable conversation 
with the porter who speaks Gaelic 
at the corner of Castle Street ; and 
it is not until the train has crawled 
slowly up the pass above Ardvoir- 
lich, and the dawn has flushed the 
sky over Etive—not until I have 
ceased to confuse Matilda’s voice, 
in a disturbed and feverish dream, 
with the scream of the steam- 
whistle—that I feel safe. By the 
time the Fusilier has rounded the 
Ardnamurchan Point, my town- 
bred troubles have vanished with 
the mist. I begin to contemplate 
the feasibility of founding a school 
of political econcmy from which 
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the ‘dismal’ element shall be 
tirely excluded. And I be 
look you up, Mac, in the course 
of a day or two, to discuss the 
“preleeminaries.”! For, as it hap- 
pens, we are near neighbours,— 
Malloch, where I have built a 
wooden ‘shanty, which is only ac- 
cessible, I find, during an excep- 
tionall; dry summer, being within 
easy reach of you,— when you 
have once mounted an inacces- 
sible precipice and crossed an un- 
fathomable bog. By the way, Maz, ' 
has anything been heard in these 
parts of a ridiculous creature called 
Dobbs—— ?” 

The Chief drew himself up with 
a jerk that nearly sent him over 
the bridge into the whirlpool where 
the salmon lie before they leap the 
fall. There was a general titter, 
and a rush to the house; the dim 
ner-bell was rung vindictively by 
a frantic domestic ; and (as 
matists write) “ the incident ter 
minated.” I may say ‘truly that, 
apart from any personal. feeling, I 
regretted the interruption; for I 
know there was something on the 
last page about the girl with the 
blue eyes and the liking for Long- 
fellow ; and I should have been 
pleased to ascertain whether she 
was still ducking her little sisters 
at Largs. Polly is the eldest of 
e large family ; I have reason to 
fear that she cares a deal more 
for Longfellow than for Swinburne 
or Rossetti; and her eyes are blu 
sea-blue, except when I have 
to make them brown or black to 
suit the rhyme. Polly? Q, my 
prophetic ssul ! 





1 The * preleeminzrics” of a Scotch service, according to Dr Lee’s story, are 
prayer and praise. 


(To be concluded.) 
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RUDOLPH OF HAPSBURG. 
BY FRIEDRICH SCHILLER. 


At Aachen, throned in imperial state, 

On the day that had seen him crowned, 
Holding high festal King Rudolph sate, 

In the hall from old times renowned. 
Rhine’s Palgrave with viands crowned the board. 
The wine by Bohemia’s king was poured, 

And, like stars around the Sun, 
Stood the seven Electors intent to share 
In paying dévoir to the monarch there, 

Who the world for his fief had won. 


The high-piled galleries round were filled 
With the people, a joyous crowd, 

And through their cheers and their shoutings shrilled 
The trumpets clear and loud ; 

For the time, it was over, the woful time 

Of war and disaster and havoc and crime, 
And law ruled again in the land: 

Ne longer the spear lords it blindly, no more 

Orouch the feeb’: and peacefully minded before 
Brute force and its ruthless hand. 


The: Kaiser takes hold of the goblet of gold. 
And thus, well content, spoke he: 
“The feast is bright, and my heart is light, 
This noble ‘banquet to see; 
But I miss the bard, who brings joys the best, 
Who with song and sweet melody thrills my breast, 
And with thoughts that are all divine: 
From my youth I have loved his art, and here 
What E evermore held, when a knight, most dear, 
Shall it not, when I’m Kaiser, be mine?” 


Then lo! Forth steps with a lordly mien 
The bard from these princely peers, 

His loc’.s were white, of a silver sheen, 
Bleached so by the teeming years. 

“Sweet music sleeps in the golden strings, 

Of love’s dear guerdon the minstrel sings, 
Lauds the highest, the best, the most sweet 

Of all the hcart yearns for, the sense desires ; 

But say, what my liege of the bard requires, 
As for his great festival meet?” 
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“TI will lay no command on a minstrel true,” 
Said the king with a smile. “To a power 
Far higher is his allegiance due, 
He obeys the behest of the hour; 
As the roar of tho blast when the wild winds blew,~ 
Whence ‘it eometh and how may no mortal know,— 
As the spring from some far-hidden deep, 
So the bard’s sony wells from his inmost soul, 
And feelings awake ‘neath its mystic control, 
Jn our hearts that so strangely slecp!” 


Tho minstrel caught up his harp straightway, a 
And with power its chords he smote: 

“A high-born hero rode forth ono day 
To hunt the swift mountain goat. 

Tlis squire, with the weapons to scrve his noed, 

Rode after, and when on his stately stecd 
ITe was pricking the meadows o’er, 

Far off he hears a boll tinkling low,— 

"Twas a priest, that with the Lord’s Body did gp, 
Tlis sacristan striding before. 


“ And the Count leapt down, and he bared his head, 
And bowed with a Christian mind 
Tn reverence lowly to what had bred 
Salvation for all mankind. 
But a brook that brawled through tho meadow, by 
Tho raouniain torrents swollen wild aud high 
Tho priest’s going on delayed ; 
fo he lays the Tlost near him upon the gronmnd, 
Aud the sandals straight from his foot unwound, 
In purpose across to wade, 


\ 


* ¢ What wouldest thou?’ inarvelling innen te sean 
Tfis doings, the good Count said. 

‘On my way, sir, am T to 9 dying man, 
Who pines for the heavenly bread, 

. had como to tho hridgo that spans tho brook, 

When tho torrent came eddyinug down,—it shook, 
Then was whirled away; and so, 

To bring that poor soul its heaveuly cheer, 

As faxt as T may through the water here 
Barefooted I mean to go.’ 
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“The Oount sets the priest on his knightly steed, 
And hands him the glittering reins, 
So speeds him to solace the sick man’s need 
With the balm of his heavenly pains ; 
Himself strode the beast that had borne his squire, 
And hunted that day to his heart’s desire: 
The priest to the sick man sped, 
And by the next morning’s dawning light 
He brought the brave barb back to the knight, 
By the bridle modestly led. 


‘“‘*Nay, Heaven- forfend!’ then devoutly cried 
Tho Count, ‘that in chase or strife 

I should ever again the steed bestride, 
That has borne the Lord of Life! 


‘If it may not be for thine own allowed, 


To the service of God let it still be vowed! 
"Tis a tribute to Him Id give, 

Of whom I take as in tfust my whole 

World’s wealth, my honour, my body, my soul, 
And the breath whereby I live!’ 


“*So may God, who from heaven to the plaint and prayer 
Of the helpless his ear doth bow, 
To honour bring you here—ay, and there— 
As Him you are honouring now! 
Your name and fame men’s praise command 
For prowess done in the Switzers’ land: 
Six daughters fair have you; 
May each of them bring to'your House a crown, 
And hand to the latest ages down 
Its glories sver new!’” 


There sat the Kaiser, with head down bent, 
As he thought of the days gone by; 
But now he divines what the minstrel meant, 
As he looks at his flashing «ye, 
In him the priest he again beholds, 
And he hides in his mantle’s purple folds 
The rush of the tell-tale tears. 
All looked at the Kaiser, and every one 
Knew he was the Count, who that deed had done, 
And it hallowed his name for years. 


THEODORE Martin. 
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LADY BABY, 


CHAPTER XXI.—THE PLEDGE. 


* But whispering tongues can poisen truth ; 
And life is thorny and youth is vain.” 


Tne discovery that Sir Peter 
was rich and that she was poor 
had come upon Lady Baby like a 
revelation. When she had spoken 
of the news of the trouble being 
certain to bring him back, she had 
not in her own mind defined the 
trouble as being simply pecuniary. 
Money was a very formless con- 
ception to her, for she had never 
been in want of it. She had merely 
argued that because something dis- 
agreeable had happened to them, 
Sir Peter was sure to return. 

But this new'view of the case 
was ‘startling ; it filled her with a 
vague uneasiness. She brooded 
over it in private, without being 
able to come to any definite con- 
clusion on the subject. Then there 
came a day when she found her- 
calf unexpectedly led to a con- 
clusion, judiciously helped, as it 
were, to put into distinct ferm the 
uneasy thoughts that had been 
puzzling her. 

The manner in which: this came 
about was as follows. 

For some time past Lady Euphro- 
syne, on her side, had. been puzz- 
ling hérself with questions, Some- 
thing which Maud had said during 
that first conversation between 
them had been fermenting ever 
since in Lady Euphrosyne’s mind. 
This was the exclamation which 
had escaped Miss Epperton about 
there being other things in the 
world besides common-sense—for 
instance, pride—and the inferenco 
drawn therefrom as to the possi- 
bility of Sir Peter*not being re- 
accepted when he returned to ro- 
offer himself, If that exclamation 
had been the mesas of stirring 


Maud’s own curiosity, how much 
more was it likely to stir that of 
Lady Euphrosyne, who had a dis- 
tinct interest very much at stake, 
and very much involved in this 
question ! This curiosity had, with 
the lapse of days, gradually be- 
come devouring, and it was in the 
vague expectation of having it 
satisfied that her ladyship drove 
over one day to Kippendale. 
Fixed plan she had none in her 
mind ; she never had on occasions 
of this sort. Her one idea was to 
find out as much as she could 
absut the state of mind of Lady 
Baby and the rest of the family, 
and through Miss Epperton of 
course. Her hopes were exclu- 
sively fixed on Miss Epperton, so 
much so that when, having waited 
for ten minutes alone in the draw- 
ing-room, she found herself con- 
fronted by Lady Baby instead of 
Miss Epperton, her calculations 
were thrown all cf a dismal heap, 
and every scrap of her presence of 
taind was required to cover her 
disappointment, 

“f am afraid I have interrupted 
your stroll in the garden,” she said 
with a bitter-sweet smile, glancing 
the while over. Lady Baby’s shoul- 
der to see if her ally was not in 
sight. Lady Baby had come in 
through the conservatory door. 
Her en-hat was in her hand, 
and her hair was pushed back 
from her forehead, for the day 
was very warm. 

“T was coming in at any rate,” 
she said, advancing rather stifily 
to meet Lady Euphrosyne. 

“ Thanks ; I shall not keep you 
long. I only looked in for a few 
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minutes to inquire how you are all 
keeping up, and to——” = 

“Say that you had heard the 
news ?” 

“The news?” 

“Yes, tho news of my engage- 
ment heing broken off. It is the 
news of the day,” and she gave a 
hard little lau 4 

“Yes,” ae Lady Euphrosyne, 
on whoin this camo rather suddenly ; 
“ ves, certainly, I ain aware of thut. 
Well, to speak the honest truth, T 
think you have taken tho wisest 
course.” 

“Why!” asked Lady Baby, 
bridling on the instant. 

“Why! Well, do you know, 
it struck mo from the very first 
that yon were eminently unsuiled 
to each other.” 

“JT am glad that somebody at 
least agrees with me thero,” said 
Tady Baby, with a scornful smilo. 
“T think you are the first porson, 
Lady Euphrosyno, who has acknow- 
ledged that I am wise.” 

“The first person?” ochoed hor 
ladyxhip; “ are your relations, thon, 
not of your way of thinking in 
this matter? The frst person—oh 
yes, to be sure, 1 see. Tt was 
scarcely to be expected that they 
should Le much pleased, and at 
this moment, too, of all othors.” 

It had suddenly occurred to 
Lady Euphrosyue, that my the 
nou-appearance of her ally, she 
need not nocessurily go back to 
Nolesworth with her curiosity un- 
satisfied. There was a much more 
direct way of gaining tho assurance 
for which her spirit hungered, 
though delicacy, to be sure, de- 
maniled that tho point he led up 
to in the most indirect manner 

ible. She did not at all know 

ow this was io be done, though 

she immediately resolved to do 
it; and when Lady Bahy asked 
sullenly, “ Why at this moment of 
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all othecs?” Lady Euphrosyne, 
abandoning herself to the tide of 
chance, could only respond rather 
at random— 

“Oh, it was not that I meant; 
and besides, so far as J understand, 
it really did uot ovcnr at the same 
moment at all. That is to say, I 
believo Tam right in saying that 
the discovery of your two characters 
not sniting pa other was wade 
previous to the melancholy uows of 
the Giullyscoombo disaster, was it 
not?” 

“Yes, it was,” and the colour be- 
er very slowly to mount in Lady 
aby’s face. ‘“ What of that?” 

“Nothing, nothing at all; ex: 
copt perlaps a rather unlucky, a 
rather uufortunate coincidence.” 

“But 1 thought you just said 
that T had been so wise A 

“In some senses, my dear; yes, 
certainly in son senses,” sai 
Enphrosyue, leaning back in her 
chair. Her composure was re- 
turning in exact proportion as 
Lady Raby’s was vanishing: she 
was now self- ed enough to 
look thoroughly oxhausted. Quite 
npart from her real bond fide 
curiosity, she was beginning to 
enjoy what she was about. For 
woeks past the intercourse between 
theso two had been a continual 
case of inutual exasperation, in 
which Lady Balyy had invariably 
held the advantage. To-day the 
cases were going to be reversed, 
and Lady Buby had only herself to 
thank if she could hope for no 
merey. She stood now bolt-up- | 
right in the middlo of the rvoim, 
twisting the long ribbon of her hat 
round each of her fingers in turu, 
while a shifting rose-coloured light, 
streaming through the closed cur- 
tains, daintily tinged her white 
dress into the semblance of a pink 
one, and playfully kindled her fair 
hair into the glow of a fiery auburn. 
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The curtains had all been lowered 

. to keep out the unusual heat of the 
sunshine ; and, in this pink gloom, 
the big drawing-room had some- 
thing of a religious mystery. There 
was a faint smell of sandal-wood 
in the air, and the faint outlines 
of costly screens and couches in 
the background. 

“T want to know,” said Lad 
Baby, coming a step nearer, “ 
want to understand what that 
means, being wiser in some 
senses, —in what senses, Lady 
Euphrosyne ?” 

“Dear me, child,” and Lad 
Euphrosyne toyed delicately wi 
her lace parasol, for she was now 
quite herself again, “you need not 
pounce upon one’s words so! In 
worldly senses, I meant, One 
can’t help there being worldly 

ple in the world, and one can’t 

elp their looking at things from 
a worldly point of view.” 

= bp need they look from any 
point of view at all at an affair 
which isn’t any business of theirs?” 

“One can’t help that either, my 
dear; they will not only look, 
but they will think and they will 
8 Sw 
“Really |” with an increase of 
scorn, “and what will they say ?” 

“For one thing, I shouldn’t be 
surprised if they said it was a 
pity you did not put off your 
discovery for a week longer.” 

“Which discovery ?” 

“The discovery about you and 
Peter not suiting cach other.” 

“What good would the putting 
it off have done?” 

“It might have done this good, 
that possibly—mind I only say 
possibly — you might not have 
thought it worth while to make 
the discovery at all.” 

“Do you know what made 
me make that discovery, Lady 
Euphrosyne ¢” 
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“The incompatibility of your 
dispositions, was it not?” 

“Yes; and do you, or do the 
worldly people you speak of, sup- 
oe at our dispositions would 

ve become more compatible in a 
single week ¢” 

“Not in any single week, per- 
haps, but——~” 

“ But in this particular week ?” 

Lady Euphrosyne looked aside, 
smiling undecidedly. This im- 
petuous taking up of her words 
was hurrying her into a far 
broader statement of the case 
than she had originally con- 
templated. 

“ Because in this particular 
week we lost all our money?” 
finished Lady Baby, beginning to 
pant a little. 

Lady Euphrosyne raised her 
hands with her favourite gesture 
of deprecation. She was protest- 
ing against the coarseness of the 
assertion. “Par pitié/ People 
don’t lose all their ‘money in a 
week, —at least not the right 
sort of people, not people that 
one knows. You talk as if your 
father was an economical nayvy 
who kept his earnings in a stock- 
ing or a flower-pot, and who is 
reduced to starvation by a fel- 
low-navvy walking off with the 
flower-pot. Of course, he may 





‘have had serious losses, he may 


even be——” 

“Ruined? I og per the right 
sort of people can be ruined, can’t 
they? Well, what earth'y con- 
nection can there be between our 
being ruined and the resolution 
that I came to?” In her inner- 
most heart Lady Baby contem- 
plated that “resolution” rather 
differently now; but Lady Euphro- 
syne’s attitude had driven her 
back to the dofence of her half- 
abandoned guns. “Don’t you see 
that the two facts are quite 
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distinct and separate? Don’t you 
see that, Lady Euphrosyne ?” 

“T see that they are so in your 
mind, my dear child, just now,— 
but that is no reason why they 
should remain so very distinct. 
We would neetl: to see this great 
resolution put to the test first, 
‘ you know,” and she laughed un- 
easily. 

“To the test! What test? 
When is it to be put. to the 
test ?”. 

“When Peter comes back.” 

* When he comes back!” said 
Lady Baby, catching her breath. 
“ Wall he come back ?” 

* Of course he will come back,” 
said Lady Euphrosyne, watching the 
girl very keenly through her nar- 
rowed eyelids. “Even if he agreed 
with you ever so much in finding 
your two characters unsuited to 
each other, he will consider it his 
duty to come beck, as affairs now 
stand. No man of honour would 
be willing to risk the imputation 
of having acted in a mercenary 
spirit,—for, of. course, the world 
will never clearly disentangle the 
chronological order of two events 
that happened in such close suc- 
cession.” _ 

“No, I suppose they will not,” 
said Lady Baby, very slowly; “I 
am beginning to understand. Go 


on, please, Lady Euphrosyne—I. 


want to hear a little more. You 
have told me what you believe 
Peter is going to do, and now I 
should like to hear what: you 
believe I am going to do.” 
“How can I tell you that, 
child,” and Lady Euphrosyne 
languidly rose to leave, “when 
it is more than likely that you 
could not tell: it yourself? But 
when I get the news—if I get 
the news—of your having made 
it up with-him, I shall not pre- 
tend to be overwhelmed with 
surprise, and I-am not sure, 


either, whether I shall not think 
that you have done the wisest 
thing after all.” 

“Even though we are so ex- 
tremely ill suited to each other, 
as you said a minute ago?” 

“You are young enough to 
learn how to conform your tem- 
per to that of your husband,” 
said Lady Euphrosyne, «in her 
tone of serenest patronage, and 
speaking at that moment with 
no deeper object than that of in- 
creasing the irritation which she 
was pleased to see she had pro- 
duced. ‘There is no reason, after 
all, why this marriage should not 
turn out as well as many others, 
But, mind, I do not dabble in 
prophecy; all I venture to pre- 
dict is that you will not be quite 
as inexorable as you would have 
me suppose. And now, really I 


cannot keep the horses standing 
any longer. 
Lady LEuphrosyne’s curiosity 


was indeed bond fide, but so was 
her terror of doing anything that 
might be in doubtful taste. By 
the look of alarmed perplexity on 
her victim’s face she recognised 
that the torture had been pushed 
to the utmost limit that the 
canons of polite socicty could be 
expected to tolerato; that she 
had dealt the straightest blow and 
given the decpest stab that eti- 
quette could by any possibility 
be persuaded to sanction. One 
line straighter, one shado deeper, 
would infallibly have vulyarised 
the whole transaction; and it 
was just because she caught a 


glimpse of this horrible danger 


impending, that Lady Euphrosyne 
thought it safer to cut her visit 
short. Something too there 
may have been about Lady 
Baby’s expression which made her 
ladyship wish rather fervently 
that she was well out of that 
rose-coloured drawing-room, even 
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with her curiosity in this half- 
satisfied state. ter all, it would 


have becn a great deal pleasanter 
if she could have got the informa- 
tion she wanted in a quiet way 
from Miss Epperton. Lady Baby 
was net an agreeable victim to ex- 
periment upon. With her gleam- 
ing biue eyes widely dilated, she 
looked just now somewhat like an 
animal at bay. Her chest was 
heaving and her fingers trembled 
as they twirled the ribbon. To 
Lady Euphrosyne’s farewell words 
she made no answer; to the hand 
put out towards hers she did not 
respond. She neither rang for 
the servant nor went to the door 
to see her visitor off,—in point of 
fact, she did not seem distinctly 
aware that Lady Euphrosyne was 
going until she heard the wheels 
grinding on the gravel. She 
raised her head then, as though 
waking from a dream. “Not as 
inexorable as you would have me 
believe,” she repeated aloud ; “that 
means—let me see, what does it 
mean exactly?” and she put her 
hands to her head. After a 
minute she burst into an almost 
triumphant laugh. She had got 
at the sense of it, she knew what 
it all meant now: it lay before her, 
clear as a map. Peter was going 
to come back; not because he 
cared for her, but because he 
would consider himself bound to 
sacrifice his own inclination, or 
disinclination, to what the world 
might say of his conduct: he 
would then offer her his pity, 
his compassion, his — yes — his 
charity, thinly disguised under 
the name of his love. And this 
gift it was which Lady Euphro- 
syne believed that she, a 
Baby, was thankfully going to 
accept? O heavens! why had 


sho been £0 stupid a3 not to have 
understood it all long ago? Why 
had she stood in that dazed bewil- 
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derment instead of promptly fling- 
ing back the ignominious charge in 
the most vigorous and unmistak- 
able words afforded by the English 
language—if indeed the English 
possessed any words 
vigorous enough for the occasion: 
at this moment she doubted it. 
Why had she not made a protesta- 
tion? . Why had she not sworn 
an oath? Was it too late to do 
so yet? She ran to the window 
to see if the iage were yet 
within reach; alas! no—scarcel 
even within sight, a mere mike 
in the distance. And in that 
speck sat Lady Euphrosyne, roll- 
ing towards Nolesworth, and firmly 
convinced all the time that she 
had just parted from the future. 
recipient of her step-son’s gener- 
ously bestowed—alms; the poor 
beggar-maid who, for the sake of 
those alms, was to conform her 
character to that of the alms- 
giver. Conform, indeed! But 
this must not continue; Lady 
Euphrosyne must be cured of 
her misapprehension with the 
least possible delay. The only 
question was, how? And Lady 
Baby glanced ins around her, 
as though in of some in- 
stant remedy for her wounded 
pride. Unless some step were 
taken to clear her character of 
this hideous imputation, she felt 
that she could not sleep that 
night. Sleep! Why, she could 
scarcely breathe. The recollection 
of Lady Euphrosyne’s words and 
of her looks, now seen in their 
right light, produced an exasper- 
ation so acute as to be almost 
like physical pain: it stung like 
a lash, it choked her as though 
it had been a real tangible 
weight. 

A note to be despatched im- 
mediately to Nolesworth was the 
only course that suggested itself, 
am scarcely had it suggested itself 
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when Lady Baby flew at the 
writing-table like a tigress at her 
y. The pen was dipped in the 
with an expression that would 
have befitted the loading of ao 
pistol, and the Nolesworth car- 
riage was not well off Kippendale 
ground before four pages of note- 
Paper had been covered, Partly with 
lots, and partly with vehement de- 
> -_ ane as vehement. 
“TI understand you now,” it began 
yo organ “I don’t know why 

did not understand you at once ; 
but you are quite wrong.” Then 
-~ followed @ good deal, more 
or less grammaticall ressed, 
about finding it infinitely prefer. 
able to live on bread-crusts and 
ditch-water for never mind how 
many years to come, than marry- 
ing a man who would only come 
back to her out of a sense of duty. 
The conduct of any woman who 
could be capable of so basely 
accepting his sacrifice was charac- 
terised as contemptible, ignomini- 
ous, grovelling, and hy a few other 
adjectives, e most powerful 
which she could collect upon 80 
short a notice. “I solemnly assure 
you,” she concluded, “that as long 
as Peter is rich and I am poor, 
nothing, nothing, nothing will 
ever induce me to be his wife. 
You must believe me now; I am 
ready to swear it if you wish.” 

It was with fingers still shak- 
ing with excitement, with quiver- 
ing nerves and throbbing temples, 
that Lady Baby scrawled the lines. 


As she sat at the writing-table, all 
alone in the big room, with its 
far-off corners drowned in rose- 
coloured gloom, and the faint 
smell of sandal-wood in the air, 
the atmosphere about her seemed 
to thrill with a strange solemnity. 
The red light played over the 
table, and poured down on the 
page of note-paper on which she 
was penning her impetuous de- 
claration. If she had renounced 
her claim to Peter on a blood- 
stained parchment and signed it 
with her heart’s own gore, the 
document could scarcely have 
looked redder or more threaten- 
ing or more mystic than it looked 
to her eyes at this moment, and to 
her memory ever after. 

When the curious note reached 
Lady Euphrosyne she was almost 
& little frightened. This stupen- 
dous result to her chance experi- 
ment rather took her breath away. 
It is not the first time that a shot 
fired off at random has brought 
down the right bird, or that a bait 
dropped anyhow into a pool has 
hooked the right fish. But Lady 
Euphrosyne did not reflect in this 
fashion ; she thought she must have 
been maneuvring very deeply in 
order to have brought about this 
end, and she felt a distinct increase 
of awe towards herself. 

This feeling, however, did not 
interfere with the scrupulous care 
with which she locked away the 
wild little note in the innermost 
recess of her desk. 


CHAPTER XXII.—AMBER SILK. 


“Love ina hut, with water and a crust, 
Is—Love, forgive us !—cinders, ashcs, dust.” 


One summer evening, about this 
time, Maud Epperton took an 
amber-silk Seancd Gthoebahiier, 
press, contemplated it y, 
shook her head, put the dress beck 


again, hesitated a little, and ended 
by taking it out again and laying 
it on the bed. It was a very hand- 
some dress, one which she never 


would have possessed had not the 
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young Marchioness of Carrings- 
ford, who had taken a fancy to 
her for a few weeks last season, 
discovered that amber did not suit 
her own complexion, and, with a 
sort of friendly impertinence, of- 
fered the cast-off garment to Maud. 
“It isn’t much soiled,” she ex- 
plained; “the bottom flounce is 
rather shabby, but I daresay you 
are not so particular as I am.” 
Maud would have been as partic- 
ular as anybody had she had any 
fortune but her face; but amber 
did suit her complexion, and she 
could not afford to take offence. 
Shs knew that by sitting up for 
two hours any night she could 
easily contrive to make the dress 
look as good as new. 

It was just because amber tuited 
her complexion so well that Maud 
had hesitated about appearing in 
that colour to-night. She knew 
that she was in want of very care- 
ful dressing-up if she was to look 
anything like her best; but she 
also knew that there were certain 
prudential considerations Which 
might make-it advisable to avoid 
looking her best. 

“But, after all, one can’t be 
prudent for ever,” said Maud, as 
she took up the little pot. marked 
“fleur de rose,” and began laying 
a delicate coat of pink on her 
cheeks, ‘There is no reason why 
he should think me a fright.” In 
the midst of the operation she sud- 
denly sprang up and threw the 
cottou-dab to the other end of the 
room. 

“Sham! all sham!” she mut- 
tered. Something that Germaine 
had said in the course of their last 
conversaticn had flashed into her 
mind : “ Then there are the people 
who don’t tell lies at all. I know 
you are one of them,” 

She stood for a moment with 
her hands tightly clenched, then 
threw a glance into the glass, then 
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quietly crossed the room, and pick- 
ing up the dab, continued the oper- 
ation just as before. What could 
it matter what Germaine said, 
since, after the events of the last 
few days, she had told herself at 
last that she must give him up! 

The conclusion had not been 
reached without struggles; ay, 
and fierce ones. Why, oh why, 
was fate so perverse? Why need 
she have fixed her hopes on a man 
whose prosperity could receive so 
great a shock from a blunder about 
a ‘few inches of rock? That is 
what it.came to, “And I thought 
mines were such safe things !” said 
Maud, despondently shaking her 
head. “If Ihad not thought that, 
I never would have troubled my- 
self about those library-shelves or 
that cataloguc, As far as that 
goes,” and she smiled cynically, 
“ the original business that brought 
me north was a considerably less 
risky affair. A gale of wind might 
make the park at Nolesworth look 
rather bare, but it would scarcely 
throw Sir Peter’s prosperity into. 
the balance.” 

Maud heaved a sigh. There 
may have been in that sigh a little 
passing and surely pardonable re- 
gret at the thought of that enter- 
prise abandoned under rather mor- 
tifying circumstances and against 
her will; but it is certain that that 
same sigh expressed a much more 
poignant regret for another enter- 
prise, which, under very different 
circumstances, and of her entire 
free will, sho was now about to 
abandon. What she felt for her 
boyish lover did not precisely an- 
swer to the description of love ; it 
was more a keen gratitude for his 
affection, a shamed emotion at 
being held so far above her value, 
a stirring-up of al] the remains of 
the really good qualities which had 
orice been in her nature. To be 
esteemed and adored by him would 
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have been very precious to her— 
might, in fact, have been her sav- 
ing ; but the price which she was 
asked to pay for this esteem was 
greater than her nature could 
afford. 

It was some weeks now since 
the catastrophe ; and Maud, thanks 
to being present at gloomy conver- 
sations and consulting works upon 
engineering, knew almost as much 
about the matter as Mr Reid him- 
self. She had learned a great deal 
about the species of search now 
proceeding at Gullyscoombe, on 
the result of which the welfare or 
ill-fare of the house of Kippendale 
depended. She had found out that 
the expenses were enormous, the 
difficultice innumerable, and the 
results to be looked for absolutely 
problematical. Maud’s mental 
powers, as well as her business 


capacities, were as vigorous as 


those of a man, and quicker than 
those of most men. By this time 
she knew all about “traps” and 
‘dykes” and “elvans,” was quite 
amiliar with such mysteries as 
“shoding-shafts” and “stamps,” 
could talk glibly about “kindly” 
rocks and “keenly lodes”; and 
having carefully sifted all the con- 
flicting rules, opinions, theories, and 
advice set forth for the benefit of 
searchers for the hidden treasures 
of the earth, had come to the con- 
clusion that nobody really knew 
very much about it. The only 
thing that scemed quite certain 
was, that everything was uncertain. 

A very disagreeable word had 
been mentioned, the word economy ; 
@ word so very suggestive of 
warmed-up meat and last year’s 
bonnets and hackney - carriages. 
Maud shuddered at the sound, 
as at the voice of a too familiar 
acquaintance. It was then that 
she began seriously to count the 
cost of Germaine’s love; it was 
then also that she measured her 
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capabilities of sacrifice, and found 
that they fell short of the standard 
required. Was Maud more des. 

icable than honest, or more 
heaies than despicable, because 
she unreservedly weighed herself 
in the balance and frankly found 
herself wanting? It is true that 
she said, “I must give him up,” 
but she said it with tears in her 
eyes, and the tears were genuine; 
and though the, lips that said it 
might possibly have been touched 
one shade redder than was their 
nature, yet they really trembled 
at the words. Despise her, you 
who have lived in comfort all 
your days! Throw at her the 
biggest stones that you have 
strength to pick up and agility 
to fling, all you casy-going, un- 
vexed, well-lodged, well-fed ones 
of the earth, who have never had 
to take thought of where the next 
meal is.to come from! Very many 
people- think themselves poor be- 
cause they feel that they could 
enjoy a stall at the play a great 
deal oftener than they can afford 
it, or because they arc forced to 
buy their books second-hand, or 
to patronise a second-rate dress- 
maker, Many others think they 
know all about poverty because 
they have been inside the houses 
of the poor,—and this, by the 
by, would be about as true as 
saying that you know oxactly 
what it is to be drowncd because 
you have stood by and seen some 
one else drowning. 

But the povcriy which Maud 
knew was not an imitation article: 
it was the real thing, with no 
nonsense about it, and her ac- 
quaintance with it was of the 
most personal and intimate. One 
wolf may be very like another; 
but it is one thing to see a wolf 
scratching at your neighbour's 
door, and it is quite another thing 
to see him walking in at your 
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own and making himself quite 
comfortable on the hearthstone, 
and grinning at you from beside 
the empty grate. Maud knew both 
eold and hunger, and this is not 
meant as a figure of speech. She 
had really been faint from the 
simple want of sufficient food, or 
of means to buy it, —she had really 
been cold from the simple want 
of adequate clothing; not once, 
but several times in her life, she 
had been forced to go to bed 
because there were no coals in 
the house, and to put her two 
shawls over her— yes, and the 
hearth-rug on the top of them, 
because her blankets were so thin 
and so few. It was a poverty 
which, by courtesy, might per- 
haps be described as genteel, but 
which, . nevertheless, could sting 
and could bite and could pinch 
with the best of sharp - toothed, 
long-clawed monsters; and those 
that have been so stung ana 
bitten and pinched do not easily 
recover from their fright. Maud 
still bore the scars of those bites 
upon her, and she feared another 
encounter with the monster as a 
burnt child fears the fire. 

Considering that she had made 
up her mind to give up Germaine, 
it certainly was a weakness on 
Maud’s part to put on that 
amber silk. She began to re- 
pent of her folly before she had 
done eating her soup; and when 
dessert was reached and she felt 
his admiring gaze still upon her, 
she told herself that the hour 
of the final explanation could 
now not be long delayed. 

It came that very evening. Of 
course it had to happen some 
time or other; the game at hide- 
and-seek could not go on for ever. 
Maud could not always be having 
headaches and asking for her tea 
to be sent to her room, nor could 
she always be watching round 
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corners and behind doors in order 
to escape Germaine. It may be 
that to-night she had desperately 
resigned herself to her fate, or it 
may be that the amber silk had 
made Germaine a shade more 
determined than usual; whatever 
it was, he managed to surprise her 
alone in one of the drawing-rooms 
after dinner. 

He plunged at once into his 


declaration ; he had been too long’ 


on the watch to be slow at taking 
this chance. He told her that he 
adored her, and’ he laid his heart 
and his life at her feet. 

Maud was more taken aback 
than she could have supposed it 
possible. For a minute or two 
she lost her head and they stood 
staring at each other—he looking 
so resolute, and she looking so 
disconcerted, that any one would 
have supposed all the cleverness 
t> have been on his side and all 
the simplicity on hers, Then she 
began to recover. 

“Tt can’t be, Lord Germaine,” 
she said quickly, “it cannot be 
now,— it would not do at pre- 
sert,— your father would never 
allow it.” 

“T am of age,” said Germaine ; 
“and, besides, why should my 
father not allow it?” 

‘Under the circumstances 1 am 
sure that he would protest; and, 
of course, you would owe defer- 
ence to his wishes,” 

“Under which circumstances} 
asked Germaine. 

“Dear Lord Germaine, these 
unfortunate circumstances con- 
nected with Gullyscoombe, of 
course.” (“Nothing Lut plain 
speaking will do it,” she said 
to herself.) 

“But Gullyscoombe may come 
right any. day.” 

“But also it may not.” 

“Well, then, let- us agree to 
wait. I could wait a century if I 
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had your proniise,” and he tried to 
take her hand. 

She put it behind her back, 
smiling a little nervously. To 
pledge herself to this uncertain 
waiting was the very thing she 
wished to avoid. Had she been 
five years younger, she might have 
yielded, but she knew that her 
time was too short for any tricks 
of this sort. 

“I can’t do it, Lord Germaine ; 
' it would be unfair to you. You 
will have othcr duties now; don’t 
you know what will be expected 
of you?” 

“ What?” 

“To retrieve the family fortunes 
by @ brilliant marriage, of course.” 

“ Nothing could be more bril- 
liant than a marriage with you,” 
said Germaine, simply. 

Maud sighed in despair; this 
simplicity was terrible. 

* But don’t you see,” she said, 
trying hard to lose her temper, 
“that is not what I mean. You 
will be expected to marry some- 
body with a much better position 
than I have, and with a great deal 
more money.” 

Germaine flushed violently. 
“You have no right,” he ex- 
claimed in sudden anger, and with 
a stamp that was something like 
one of Lady Baby’s petulant 
stamps, magnified fourfold,—“ no 
one has any right to dispose of me 
in that way against my will, or to 
take for granted that I would 
marry anybody for the sake of 
money! It is you whom I want 
to marry—only you alone, Miss 
Epperton,” and he clasped his 
hands; “will you not give me 
your answer?” 

“ Give him your answer,” a small 
voice cried within Maud’s heart— 
“give him your answer, and his 
congé along with it, and say good- 
bye to him for evermore.” 

This was just what she wished 


to do; but face to face with him} 
she discovered that she could not, 
So Maud gave an answer, but it 
was evasive and temporising; it 
meant nothing, and it committed 
her to nothing. Germaine listened 
with an air of extreme perplexity, 
and at the end he shook his head, 
and looked very big and very ob- 
stinate. 

“No, I don’t see it,” he said. 

“One of us two must try and 
be wise,” said Maud; “and since 
you will not- have the wisdom on 
your side, it must be on mine. To 
consent to an engagement would 
be like hampering you with a 
burden.” 

“No, it wouldn’t,” said Ger- 
maine, brightening. “I have 
thought of all that. Oh, I am 
not quite so foolish as you think 
me. Even if the copper is never 
found, we won’t have to starve 
exactly, though, of course, Reid 
says that we will have to give up 
a lot of things—horses and so on,” 
—he heaved a tremendous sigh,— 
“and, of course, I shall have to 
look out for something to do; but 
there will be no difficulty .about 
that. I know lots of people; 
there’s a friend of mine in the 
wine trade, and another in a big 
City house. I daresay they could 
get me in, though, of course, I 
should like the army best. I don’t 
mind working; and oh, Miss Ep- 
perton, dearest, most beautiful 
Maud! I should be so proud to 
work for you! I am game for 
anything, and I am very strong; 
I would break stones on the road if 
it would make you more comfort- 
able, Only,” he added, with a 
momentary touch of despondency, 
“TI suppose I should always break 
them the wrong sizes.” 

Maud turned away ; she was at 
her wits’ end. How was she to 


tell him that, though he might be 
ready to become a stone-breaker 
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for her sake, she was not at all 
ready to become a stone-breaker’s 
wife; no, nor the wife of a wine 
merchant’s clerk, or of a poor lieu- 
tenant? How was she to make 
him understand that, though these 
boasts were very brave, they were 
also very foolish? This boy knew 


not even the A B O of that dismal 


tale of pauperism which Maud had 
conned and conned until she knew 
it too well. Had not the lesson 
been learnt with pinched lips and 
chattering teeth, and by the light 
of the most inferior quality of 
tallow-candles ? 

“Tt cannot be,” she murmured ; 
“it cannot be now.” 

“Why not now, Maud?” he 
pleaded. , 

It thrilled her strangely to hear 
her name thus spoken by him, and 
yet she gladly seized on the pre- 
text for anger. ‘It seems to me 
that you assume a great deal,” 
she said, steadying herself to look 
straight into his blazing eyes, “ it 
seems to me that you are very 
confident, Lord Germaine. What 
right have you to address me thus? 
What right have you to suppose 
that I return your sentiments?” 

“No right at all,” answered 
Germaine, without any hesitation, 
“except what you have given me.” 

“And what is that?” Maud felt 
an uneasy surprise; she had ex- 
pected him to plunge headlong into 
an ocean of humble protestations. 
His next words surprised her still 
more. 

“T know quite well that I am 
not near g enough for you,” he 
began, with almost as much con- 


. fidence as humility ; “but then, 


you see, I don’t think any man in 
the world is that ; and since some 
man must win you, why should 
not I as well as any other? It 
took me a very long time, I assure 
you, before I could trust myself to 
believe that, in spite of my being 
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so clumsy and so ignorant, you 
really were good enough to care 
for me a little.” 

* Lord Germaine!” cried Maud, 
turning rather pale as she faced him. 

* Are you angry? I suppose I 
am putting it awkwardly.” 

“ How do youknow? what has 
made you think that I—care for 
you?” 

“ What has made me think it ?” 
repeated Germaine slowly, though 
he did not look a bit disconcerted. 
“ Why, dozens and dozens of things, 
All the times that you have al- 
lowed me to help you, and all the 
walks you have allowed me to take 
with you, and all the things you 
have allowed me to say; and—and 
the way in which you have some- 
times looked at me,” added Ger- 
maine, with one of his deepest 
schoolgir] blushes and bis most 
resolute giant-manner. “ You 
would never have allowed me to 
be with you so much if you had 
not cared for me a little; because, 
don’t you see, that would have 
been giving me false hopes,” he 
said earnestly, “and to give me 
false hopes would have been cruel.” 

‘But how could I guess that 
you had any hopes?” cried Maud, 
in despair. 
He shook his head with a broad 
smile of confidence. “ You are a 
great deal too clever not to have 
guessed that.” 

* And supposing I tell you now 
that your hopes were groundless 
all along.” 

“You will not tell me that, be- 
cause it would be the same as tell- 
ing me that you have made a fool 
of me all along.” 

“ And supposing I have made a 
fool 5 you ?” she said, recklessly. 

“You are a t deal too 
to have done that,” on 

Maud wrung her hands till they 
ached. “ This faith, this terrible 
faith |” she muttered to herself. 
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“Have you never heard of men 
being made fools of by women, 
Lord Germaine ?” 

* Oh yes, I have,” said Germaine, 
promptly ; “but it is the wicked 
women that do that, not the good 
ones. There was Adam’s wife, for 
instance, the fisher-girl : we talked 
about her the other day.” 

* Lord Germaine,” said Maud, 
suddenly, “I am as bad as that 
fisher-girl. I am not to be trusted, 
believe me.” And then she laughed 
aloud. “Of course you can’t be- 
lieve me if I am not to be trusted; 
but what I want you to understand 
is, that it was a mistake, 1 mean 
when you think that I when 
you took my friendship for any- 
thing warmer——” . 

Germaine looked startled, but 
he stood his ground. “No, no, 
no, I am not mistaken. . It can’t 
be—it was all too clear ; you can- 
not have been playing with me 
Swear it!” he cried suddenly , 
“swear that it was all a comedy, 
and that I am nothing to you!” 

Maud tried to meet his eyes and 
failed ; tried to open her lips and 
failed again. All her will was 
bent upon saying the words, and 
yet they would not be spoken. 

“Swear it!” said Germaine 
again. “Swear it!” and he took 
her hands. 

Then her white eyelids were 
slowly raised, with that exquisite 
languor, that slowly dawning bril- 
liancy of the eye beneath, that had 
driven so many ineligible suitors 
half out of their senses. Maud 
was not thinking of the eyelash 
trick then, but she had never ac- 
complixhed it more effectually. For 
a few seconds’ space they looked 
w each other full, and there was 
hunger and yearning, not only on 
his face but also on hers, and the 
difference ouly was that to her 
yearning there was a meaxure and 
to his there was not. She had not 
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gazed for half a minute when she 
saw the danger, saw the abyss at 
her feet, into which his breathless 
ardour had all but carried her, 
sweeping her off the firm ground 
of worldl~ wisdom. Let her hands 
rest but one minute longer in his, 
and she knew that their lips also 
would have met ; let this dangerous 
pause endure for one second more, 
and the only words then fit to end 
it would be words of tenderest im- 
port, oaths which it would be so 
hard to break, yet so expedient. 

It’ was for fear of being the 
first to speak those words that, 
with a faint cry, Maud wrenched 
away her hands—and hiding her 
face, flew from the room. She 
paused only when she was in the 
harbour of her own apartment, 
to which she had flown so often 
lately. So the dreaded end had 
come at last! Ah, that unlucky 
amber silk ! 

“T shall have to go away,” she 
said; and she began feverishly to 
collect the trifles on the table, as 
though for instant departure. 
She felt that after to-day her tac- 
tics of evasion were played out. 
After to-day she could not fail to 
mistrust herself very gravely. If 
she stayed here longer, one of two 
things would happen; either she 
would tell Germaine that she loved 
him, or she would tell him that 
she did not love him. To do the 
first would be to abandon herself 
voluntarily, and with her eyes 
wide open, to the claws of that 
familiar wolf which she had with 
such varying success been artfully ; 
dodging all her life; to do the 
second would be to brand herself 
in his eyes as the heartless co- 
quette of whom he had so slighting- 
ly spoken. She dreaded this with 
a dread that was to horself almost 
incredible. He xhould he thrown 
over, yes—but thrown over 80 
gently as not to disarrange one 
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petal cf that beautiful flower of 
love which grew in his heart, 

A man of more experience would 
have simplifiec the matter by re- 
tiring voluntarily for the present, 
with some graceful phrase upon 
his lips about renouncing the 
woman he loved rather than ask- 
ing her to share his ruined for- 
tunes. That is what a man of 
common-sense and common honour 
would have done; but Germairie 
was not a man of common-sense, 
and his honour was of so uncom- 
mon and quixotical a type, that if 
any «ne had suggested to him the 
possibility of Miss Epperton find- 
ing him more acceptable with his 


money than without it, he would 


certainly have called the remark 
sacrilegious, and the person who 
made it a blasphemer. She was 
to him too much of a goddess to 
be judged of by the ordinary 
standards of humanity. His atti- 
tude to-day had altogether rather 
surprised Maud, and it had in- 
finitely complicated the position. 
There was nothing for it but 
flight, and this time she could not 
afford to be very nice in her 
choice of a refuge ; thero was only 
Brackton. 

Nolesworth, indeed, might have 
been open to her, for the general 
invitation which Maud had al- 
ready mancuvred out of Lady 
Euphrosyne might easily have 
been shaped into a particular 
one, but Nolesworth was not far 
enough off. Aunt Sophy, besides, 


would be a better card to play at. 


this moment than Lady Euphro- 
syne. An aunt, particularly at so 
safe a distance, might very easily 
be supposed to require her niece’s 
presence, and there were surely 
pretexts enough for making the 
summons sudden and peromptory, 
and thus savitg the abruptly de- 
parting niece from all danger of 
being confounded ‘with those pro- 


verbial rats that are so prone to’ 
scuttle out of sinking ships. | 

Maud packed her boxes that: 
night, quite determined to leave: 
next day, yet only half determined, ' 
or rather continually altering her. 
determination, as to what her pre-| 
text of departure should be. It; 
was just possible that she might) 
not have to go beyond ingenious’ 
evasion and some vague state- 
ments about a letter received ; but’ 
of course so much depended oni 
the circumstances of the we 
and to that she finally decided 
to: trust. 

When next morning came, her} 
hopes as to vague statements! 
being sufficient were very speedily} 
baffled. The interest and sym-' 
pathy of her hosts was a greati 
deal too earnest to be satisfied! 
with anything so indefinite. Her 
aunt wanted her? She really: 
must go that very day? What: 
did her aunt want her for? They: 
hoped she had had no bad news?} 
Was it possible that-her aunt: 
was ill? 

“Yes, she is ill—that is to! 
say, she is not very well,” said’ 
Maud, gulping down a mouthful! 
of tea. She was in a corner, and! 
there was no help for it. Ger- 
maine’s di gaze was u 
her; oh, how she wished at that 
moment that it could have been 
done without a fib! But it 
couldn’t. In order that he should. 
think her quite sincere, it was 
necessary to tell just one more 
lie. The lie once spoken, Maud 
still clung to the hope that at 
least her invention would not be 
taxed in elaborating her first gen- 
eral statement ; but here she 
reckoned without Germaine, who 
always liked a literal account of 

i and whose deep concern 
with her suffering relative became, 
as breakfast advanced, almost 
oppressive, He wanted to know 
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what she was suffering from ; and 
when Maud said something eva- 
sive about attacks to which her 
aunt was occasionally subject, he 
was not satisfied yet. “There 
@re so many different sorts of 
attacks,” he persisted. 

“These are nervous attacks,” 
‘said Maud, hurriedly. It happen- 
ed to be true that on the oécasion 
of some furniture being seized for 
debt, Aunt Sophy had had an 
attack of the nerves. “He will 


drive me to detail all the symptoms: 


.presently, at the thorough-going 
rate he does things,” added Maud 
to herself. It was in vain that she 
attempted io turn the conversa- 
.tion. Germaine pressed for more 
information ; he wanted to know 
whether the best advice had been 
procured for her aunt? ‘Whether 
.Miss Epperton would have to sit 
up at night? How long the last 
attack had lasted? Whether she 
‘would not find it advisable to take 
her aunt somewhere for change of 
air? He remembered that when 
his sister Oatherine had had a 


nervous attack after poor George’s 
death, she had not rallied until she 
had been moved to Brighton; and 
he also remembered that she had 
lived on nothing but champagne. 
and hothouse grapes for weeks, 
He hoped Miss Epperton would 
give her aunt plenty of champagne 
and hothouse grapes. 

*“T think that will have to be 
dispensed with,” said Maud, grave- 
ly. ‘My poor old aunt’s income 
would not go far towards cham- 
pagne or baskets of grapes.” It 
was not without motive that Maud 
put in this side-shot. The impres- 
sion she wanted to leave behind 


her was to be one of as great un- 


selfishness as possible, and this 
could best be done by placing her 
poor old aunt in the light of an 
unattractive pauper. 

But even the cleverest of all clev- 
er combinations sometimes - fails ; 
and how could Maud, with all her 
ingenuity, know that one single 
little remark dropped about hot- 
house grapes was going to lead to 
such serious ultimate results ? 


CHAPTER XXIII.—A BASKET OF GRAPES. 


** How many tales to please me hath she coined, 
Dreadiug my love, the loss thereof still fearing!” 


From the Lady Frances Bevan to 
Miss ‘Kprexton, care of the Lady 
Kuphrosyne Wynidhurst, Grosvenor 
C'rescent, Loudon, W. 


“Drarest Maup,—We have at 
last made up our minds, It is 
rather terrible to be sure, but I 
think that even a terrible thing is 
more bearable than dangling on 
as we have been doing for the 
last two months. Maud, we are 
going to leave Kippendale, and 
we are going to emigrate to—no, 
you will never guess if you try till 
to-morrow, so I had better plump 
it out at once—we are going to 
emigrate to Gullyscoombe! It was 


Mr Reid who first startea the 
idea, not about going to Gullys- 
coombe, but about leaving Kip- 
pendale. I think he has been 
working up to it for a long time 
past. First he insisted upon one 
footinan being discharged, and 
then the other; then he pounced 
upon the stables, ‘and very nearly 
cleared them out, —oh, Maud, and 
the kennels are empty too |—those 
were terrible days! And after 
that he began to talk about gar- 
deners being so sxpensive, and 
about its being an extravagance 
to have hothouses; and at last 
papa lost patience, and asked him 
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whether he did not think it-an 
extravagance to have a roof over 
one’s head at all? and Mr Reid 
looked very grave, and answered 
that such a roof as Kippendale 
was undoubtedly more than we 
should be able to afford for very 
long, more especially if papa would 
insist on forgetting that charity 
begins at home. Of course he 
meant that last £50 which papa 
had sent to the poor foreman 
with the fifteen children. I wish 
you could have seen Mr Reid 
when he found this out. I didn’t 
think anybody ever could be so 
red in the face without exploding ; 
and as for his hair, I thought it 
would fly straight off his head like 
dandelion flu. Well, on the day 
I am telling you of, papa came 
home looking quite perplexed, and 
he called us all together, and we 
had a discussion. We very soon 
came to the conclusion that we 
had better go away somewhere, 
just for a time, you know, until 
the copper is found, —for, of 
course, we all firmly believe in 


Swan’s copper, and I hope you 


do too. The worst is that the 
looking for it costs such a lot of 
money. I never knew that en- 
gineers were such expensive things 
until Mr Reid told me so. Mr 
Reid is a very provoking person 
to talk to. That same day, when 
he was telling me about the en- 
gineers, he laughed in the most 
unpleasant manner, and only be- 
cause I su ed to him that 
surely it would be much cheaper, 
instead of paying engineers’ bills, 
to look for the copper with the 
divining-rod. ‘H«=zel and thorn- 
bushes grow everywhere,’ I said, 
‘and all one would require would 
be a pen-knife’—‘ And the virtwe,’ 
he finished, with a horribly sar- 
castic smile, I am afraid he 
doesn’t think much of the divin- 
ing-rod ; but I have read up all 
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about it, and I believe 1n it almost 
as firmly as I do in Swan’s : 
But I am getting off the history 
of that evening. After we 
settled that we must go, the next’ 
question was where to go to; and 
we all had different ideas. I sug- 
gested Normandy'or Brittany, for 
that is where people in novels al: 
ways go to wher they are ruined’; 
but papa said he had forgotten all! 
his French, and was not going to! 
begin over again. Nicky sugges 
London lodgings, but at that w 
all struck. Germaine su 
nothing at all,—TI don’t know 
what has happened to Germain 
he doesn’t seem to care what is: 
going on,—but we others went 
arguing and di i We were 
quite agreed that wherever we 
went to, it must be to a small r, 
house, and to live on a smaller; 
scale, so that we should be able to 
spend every spare penny on , 
per-hunt; but somehow we 
didn’t seem to be getting much! 
beyond this point, when suddenly 
I had an idea, This time, I dare! 
say, you will guess what the idea 
was—it was the divining-rod, You! 
know that I had been thinking of 
the divining-rod a good deal lately,' 
and wondering how we could hit 
upon somebody who had the power ; 
and now it all at once occurred to 


_me that there really was no reason 


at all why that person should not 
be one of ourselves; nobody can 
tell until they have tried, and 
fancy what an ideal end to all 
our troubles it would be if Agnes 
or Kate or I were to strike the 
hidden vein! It would be almost 
as good as the third volume of 4 
novel. 

“ My proposal was at first re~ 
ceived with consternation, then 
with jeers; but when they ‘had 
done jeering they began to argue. 
One by one they came over to my 
side, Kate was.the bya who 
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knocked under, I think she rather 


enjoys the idea of tho melancholy | 


rocks and the waves and the sea- 
gulls ; then Nicky got the length 
of acknowledging that Gullys- 
coombe was the only place for 
which we should not have to pay 
rent ; then it suddenly occurred 
to papa that if he were down there 
he would have a much -better 
chance of bullying the engineers. 
The argument till deep into 
the night, but the long and the 
short of it is that we are going to 
Gullyscoombe. It seems that the 
house there is in quite a decent 
state of repair, and big enough to 
hold us, even without turning out 
Captain John’s widow and family. 
Tn fact, so many advantages have 
been discovered about the plan, 
that I am afraid they all have 
lost sight of the original idea of 
the thing; but I have not. In 
my eyes it is still the divining-rod 
which is acting finger of Provi- 
Wence; and having once pointed 
out Gullyscoombe, surely it will 
not be so shabby as to stop short 
there | 

“ Good-bye, dearest Maud. It 
is not likely that we shall be here 
much longer, for we want to get 
settled before winter.” 


This letter bore a date early in 
tember, and by it it will be 
seen that though Lord Kippendale 
and his family had struggled hard 
against the acknowledgment of 
their actual ruin, yet when they 
gave in they gave in thoroughly, 
and had begun, in a rather head- 
long fashion, to fit themselves to 
their new position. Economy has 
a great many different forms, and 
can be practised on a great many 
different scales. A sultan econo- 
mises by reducing his four hun- 
dred wives to two hundred; a 
London lady economises by giving 
up her carriage ; and a curate’s wife 
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does so by scrimping the lard 
in the frying or the flounces on 
her gown. 

Lady Baby, like others, had her 
own way, but it was of doubtful 
efficacy. The first thing she did, 
in the days when Mr Reid began 
to talk of economy, was to give 
away all the silk dresses which 
hung in her wardrobe. It was to 
the housemaids and kitchen-maids 
that she gave them, most of whom 
were on the point of departure, 
and who accepted the gifts with 
amazed gratitude. What use a 
pale pink satin dinner-dress would 
be to Jemima, the scullery-maid, 
might be an open question ; but 
Lady Baby only sat down to reflect 
when her wardrobe was empty, 
and though it then occurred to her 
that she had parted with the last 
silk dresses that she was likely to 
possess for a good long time, yet 
she consoled herself with a con- 
viction that she was in a general 
sort of a way adapting herself to 
her new circumstances. The next 
step was to make up her mind that 
the household accounts must in 
future be strictly kept. Oonse- 
quently she wrote to Howell & 
James, giving them carte-blanche 
to send her a “good, stout, ser- 
viceable, leather- bound account- 
book.” Leather, of course, was 
more durable than linen; and 
Russia leather, she had always 
heard, was the best sort of leather, 
therefere the book was ordered of 
Russia. Being in a great hurry 
to commence her new economies, 
the order was sent telegraphically ; 
and as it was impossible to give 
the details in a single message, 
the telegram had to be doubled. 
Howell & James telegraphed 
back (at her expense) that a book 
of that description was not in 
stock, but had been instantly 
ordered and intrusted to the most 
exquisite workmen. The exquisite 
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volume arrived in time, very ex- 
quisite and tremendously expen- 
sive; but then it was the first 
step towards economy. Lady 
Baby spent several hours every 
day over it, at least she did so at 
first ; but it must be confessed that 
after a week the entries ran some- 
thing as follows :— 


Lucifer matches . £0 4 
Washing soda 00 9 
Lost account of 11 0 0 


All the same, the Russia leather 
book was a great help in those 
days; for Lady Baby had accepted 
her position with a sort of grim 
fervour that was almost enthusi- 
asm. If she was to be penniless, 
she would be so ostentatiously ; 
she did not mean to hang her head 
about that or about anything else. 
She was going to be very brave. 
And courage was needed in those 
days, and was needed every day 
more as the slow time crept on 
and no good news came from 
Gullyscoombe. It was Mr Reid 
on-whom this strain of incertitude 
seemed to tell the most heavily. 
He had long ago come to the con- 
clusion that Lord Kippendale was 
by far the most maddening client 
that ever an unhappy man of 
business was inflicted with. It was 
not only his attitude towards the 
Gullyscoombe miners which Mr 
Reid objected to, it was his atti- 
tude towards the engineers as well. 
Three or four of them had been 
turned off in succession ; for Lord 
Kippendale, convinced that noth- 
ing but blundering and ignorance 
were at the hottom of this long 
delay, was a great deal too im- 
patient to get on to the next 
thing, which in this case happened 
to be the next engineer, to pay 
any heed to Mr Reid’s most 
strenuous protestations. The baf- 
fled engineers retired chafing, and 
presently sent in bills, the length 


of which might have led one to’ 
suppose that they were intended 
as healing plasters for wounded. 
feelings. In this way, therefore, 
it was contrived that a search, , 
which in itself was very expensive, , 
was rendered about four times as 
expensive as was strictly neces- 
sary; and it was after this had 
gone on for a little time that Mr 
Reid spoke out plainly and told 
Lord Kippendale that he would: 
not be able to afford to dig very 
many more holes in the ground 
to stuff his money into. He also 
said various other things, which re- 
sulted in the resolution announced 
to Miss Epperton in Lady Baby’s 
letter, 

What Lady Baby said about 
Germaine having shown no interest 
in this discussion was true enough. 
A good deal had happened to Ger- 
maine within the last six weeks, 
brief though the narrative of the 
following events may appear. 

It was a couple of days after 
Miss Epperton’s departure that 
Germaine, turning away from the 
door of Mr Reid’s office, whither 
he had accompanied his father, 
happened to find himself straight 
opposite a fruiterer’s shop. He 
stood still on the instant, fascin- 
ited by the sight of a pile of hot- 
iouse grapes, the first he had seen 
that year, for the Kippendale 
grapes were not quite ripe. Hot- 
house grapes had been in his 
thoughts more than once during 
the last days. The pictures which 
had haunted him of his goddess 
smoothing pillows and stirring 
medicines had occasionally been 
mixed up with visions of the’ hot- 
house grapes and the champagne 
which Miss Epperton’s aunt was 
not able to afford, but which he 
was quite sure she would require 
after her nervous attack. He did 
not quite see his way to presenting 
Miss Epperton’s aunt with a dozen 
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of rh but no one would 
scruple to t a basket of hot- 
house frait. 

Evidently it was Providence 
which had thrown these grapes 
on his path, and that very same 
evening the basket went off, ac- 
companied by a short note, and 
addressed. to Miss Epperton, 93 
Smithy Street, Brackton. 

A few days later he received 
the following reply :— 


*°93 SmrrHy STREET, 

’ ** BRACKTON. 

Miss Sophia Epperton presents 
her compliments to Lord Germaine. 
The grapes are being returned to 
him to-night by rail. It is all a 
mistake ; she has not been ill, and 
if she had, grapes would probably 
have made her worse, as fresh fruit 
of any sort with her. 
Miss Sophia Epperton begs to 
state that it is not her fault if she 
read the letter; people who address 
themselves to her niece should be 
careful to distinguish between the 
junior and the senior Miss Epper- 
ton, otherwise it is their own look- 
out. Miss Sophia Epperton has 
put Lord Germaine’s letter into 
the fire, as the importance of its 
contents did not seem to warrant 
the expenditure of a penny stamp. 
The younger Miss Epperton, hav- 
ing unexpectedly favoured this 
poor roof for two nights, has now 
gone to London to rejoin her new 
patroness, Lady Euphrosyre — 
Something; but Miss Epperton 
senior has to confess that her mem- 
ory is quite unequal to grasping 
the handles attached to the names 
of Miss Epperton junior’s friends.” 


Fortunately for Germaine he 
was alone in the library when the 
above curious composition came 
to his hands, After he had read 
it once, standing by one of the 
windows, he took it to the next 





window and read it again ; and he 
read it after that by each of the 
windows in turn—as if with a sort 
of conviction that the right light 
had not yet fallen on its contents, 
Then he sat down in his father’s 
big arm-chair, and remained there 
for half an hour, starirg hard at 
the letter and pulling bits of 
fringe off the table-cloth near him. 
At the end of that half-hour he 
did the only thing which, being 
Germaine, he could do; he went 
to the writing-table and wrote 
direct to Maud, asking her point- 
blank for an explanation of the 
mystery. He went straight into 
the letter, without any “ Dear 
Miss Epperton” to start with. 


“T have just heard from your 
aunt,” he wrote. “I had sent 
her a basket of grapes, and she 
writes to acknowledge them. She 
has not been ill, and has had no 
attack. You were not sent for to 
nurse her. Did you invent it all? 
I don’t understand ; please ex- 
plain. GERMAINE.” 


This note came tc Maud’s hands 
next day in London. It was the 
day after the long-deferred ball, 
for the sake of which Lady Eu- 
ages finding no more work to 

done in the North, had hastened 
back to London just as the season 
was drawing its last gasp. For 
Maud the ball had been rather a 
success, something like a solitary 
snmmer-day coming in late autumn. 
Many of the new London beauties 
had already left town, and Miss 
Epperton, appearing again after so 
long a retirement, naturally found 
herself prized in proportion to 
having made herself precious. She 
was not at all disposed to over- 
value her triumph, but for the 
moment it had put her into a 
hopeful humour, and made it seem: 
easier to forget Germaine. Ah, 
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it was so much easier to renounce 
him when the gaze of those big, 
blue, childish eyes was not upon 
her! 

His note startled her; it was so 
short and straightforward. It irri- 
tated her as well; she always felt 
provoked with him when he got 
into what she called his “literal 
frame of mind.” After all, she 
could not have her eyes every- 
where. It was mortifying, it was 
ridiculous; her neat little plan 
was exposed now beyond remedy. 
“So be it, then,” she thought, with 
a sudden reckless defiance; “ let 
him have the truth, and let him 
have it bare, since bare truth is 
all he cares for. Better, perhaps, 
and* simpler certainly, that the 
whole thing be cut short at one 
stroke.” And on the instant she 
sat down and wrote as follows, 
unconsciously imitating the style 
of his note :— 


“You have guessed right; I 
did invent it all. My aunt has 
not been ill. I was not sent for. 
It was you who drove me to it; 
it was to save you from ‘scenes’ 
that I did it. It was a lie, if you 
will; but the colour of the lie, I 
think you will agree, was white, 

“ Maup Epperton.” 
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The moment the letter was gone 
Maud felt that she had made a 
mistake, Once more she had acted 
on one of those impulses which she 
was always flattering herself were 
dead for ever, and Which yet had 
such an awkward habit of reviving 
at odd moments. After the long 
strain of incertitude, she had felt 
as though to decide the question 
out of all power of reversal would 
be a relief. But having decided 
it, she wished the incertitude back 
again. ‘ Bah!” she said, after a 
short reflection, “I should have 
had to break with him sooner or 
later, only that I would rather 
have waited until Mr Christopher 
Swan’s copper was proved to be a 
myth ; but after all, there is no 
great harm done. Even if they 
find the copper to-morrow, and 
my blue-eyed slave becomes once 
more eligible, it can only be a ques- 
tion of smiling long enough and 
sweetly enough in order to bring 
him back to my feet. All the 
same, I wish I had not sent the 
etter. I suppose he will answer 
me with bitter, reproaches—eight 
pages of them, most likely—in a 
copy-book hand, Heavens! quel 
ennui /” 

But the days passed, and no 
other letter came from Germaine. 
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ELIZABETH OF VALOIS AND THE TRAGEDY OF DON CARLOS. 


Oor last number contained the re- 
cord of a night of brilliant festivi- 
ties, but here commences the dark 
tragedy—the gloomiest episode in 
the history of Spain, the Jand of ro- 
mance, dark legend, and mournful 
song. Now a shadow was to te 
cast over the Queen’s young life 
from which it never was to be 
lifted, and which in the minds of 
a few has dimmed the brightness 
of her fame. For some time past 
negotiations had been carried on 
with a view to the marriage of 
Don Carlos with Anne, the daugh- 
ter of the Emperor Maximilian. 
This was purely a political question, 
and where there is xo affection 
on either side, and the interest is 
simply dynastic, marriage arrange- 
ments are not quiekly concluded, 
much moro so when all the feelings 
of one party are centred on another 
object. Don Oarlos did all in his 
power to thwart the negotiations ; 
and while doing so, he did not care 
to conceal the twofold passions 
which were raging in his bosom,— 
the love which he bore to the 
Queen, and the hatred he bore to 
his father, who, he felt, had robbed 
him of so much love and loveliness. 

Don Carlos was not the insuffer- 
able being he has been painted by 
his enemies, nor had he the prince- 
ly chivalrous nature of his glorious 
grandsire ; while the virtues and 
merits with which he was endowed 
by the pity and sympathy of Isa- 
bella were entirely wanting. He 
was violent, ambitious, unruly, 
without any filial affection, but he 
was the victim of misdirected edu- 
cation. Oharles V., after his grand- 
son passed some time with the 
Emperor at Valladolid and Yuste, 
had no- mean opinion of his merits. 
He was generous and charitable, 


asking always ““Vho weuld give 
if princes did not?” and he was 
much loved by all those who were 
attached to his service; but his 
persistency of nature—the obstin- 
acy with which he held to his 
own cpinions, however sat.sfactory 
on occasion, when the views he 
held were noble and honourable— 
was fraught with danger in the 
ordinary relations of life, for he 
would listen to no reaton and 
brooked no control. He might 
have become under happier cir- 
cumstances a worthy representative 
of his illustrious grandsire. ‘‘The 
tree-will of the parent is the des- 
tiny of the child;” and the free- 
will of the parent in his case had 
been fraught with evil to the son. 
Nor had he a mother to cherish, 
guide, and plead for him. She 
who had now replaced the mother 
carefully concealed any mark of 
interest in him. His qualities of 
frankness and generosity gained 
him many “summer friends,” but 
these were of little avail in the 
winter of his sorrows. His v 

frankness of nature was against 
him ; he had no concealments, or 
power of self-restraint. Thus it 
was that he publicly avowed his 
hatred of his father, and he ex- 
tended his aversion to the large 
circle of the King’s courtiers—in 
fact, to the majority of the Court. 
Thus, when the crisis of his fate 
arrived, he had not one friend on 
whom he could rely ; and when 

“‘The Sovereign frowned, the train 

of State 
Watched the keen glance, and marked 
the signs to hate,” — 

there were then none to plead for 
him. There was no attempt to 
palliate his conduct, repugnant as 
it was not only to his duty to his 
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father, but to the Government and 
to the country. 

It should be remembered that, 
notwithstanding the despotic power 
of the sovereign, there was in Spain 
a strong love of independence and 
privilege, and great awe of religious 
obligation, with a strict observance 
of form only second to religion. 
All the etiquettes were violated 
by the Prince, to the infinite 
disgust of the Court. Yet, not- 
withstanding his defecis, the 
poets and dramatists have free- 
ly used the licence they con- 
sider themselves entitled to, and 
have endowed him with the noblest 


‘qualities, Alfieri has indeed.over- 


strained .the poetic imagination, 
when he makes the Queen, in the 
opening scene of his “ Filippo,” 
speak of the Prince as 


«¢ Ardito umano cor, nobil fierezza, 
Sublime ingegno e in avvenenti spoglie, 
Bellissim’ alma, ah ! perche tal ti fero 
Natura eilcielo . . . 

Ma chi e vede e non I’ama.”' 


At once and without any scruples 
the affection of the Queen for this 
ill-conditioned boy (for Don Carlos 
was little more than a boy) is 
assumed by all the sensational 
writers —for nearly every Euro- 
pean language owes a play or 
romance to the subject of the 
loves of Don Carlos and Isabella. 
And in the consttuction of this 
romance, history and the highest 
authorities have been ignored. 
However disliked and feared by 
the Court, no one presumed to in- 
tterfere with or control the heir- 
apparent, Even the King, keen- 
ly sensitive at the outrages com- 
mitted by the Prince, would have 
considered his royal dignity vio- 
lated by any want of respect 
shown to his son, as the result of 
his wild eccentricities and reckless 
violence. Unhappily, as time ad- 
vanced, the instances of his brutal- 
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ity became more frequent. The 
Oardinal Spinosa, one of the préfets 
of the city, found it necessary 
to expel an actress, a favour- 
ite of the Prince’s, who, when 
he- met the Oardinal, nearly 
tore his episcopal vestments from 
his shoulder, exclaiming, “ You 
wretched priest ! do you presume 
to interfere between my favour- 
ites and myself? by the life of my 
father, I will kill. you!” The by- 
standers had to. forget the rules 
of etiquette, and drag the Prince’s 
victim from him, or the threat 
would certainly have been carried 
out. Nor was his violence limited 
to his subordinates : he even raised 
his hand against his aunt, the 
Queen of Bohemia, because she 
ordered a member of his suite to be 
punished, without having referred 
the offence to him. One of his 
own gentlemen, Alonzo de Oor- 
dova, he ordered to be thrown out 
of the window, when on an im- 
portant occasion he was not to be 
found on his services being re- 
quired. If any one offended 
him, he commanded the house in 
which the offender dwelt to be 
razed to the ground. Many of. 
these stories may be exaggerations, 
having only some slight founda- 
tion in fact ; but after every allow- 
ance is made for Court gossip and 
scandal, it is quite impossible to 
imagine that even had a high 
sense of duty been wanting, any 
sweet and gentle nature such as 
Elizabeth’s could feel for his re- 
pulsive character any more than 
a humane pity for his manifold 
imperfections, Apart from the 
sacred tie which bound her to the 
King, she, like others, must have 
preferred the cold, phlegmatic, 
stern, and gloomy father to the 
vicious, violent, cruei-natured son., 
It was in 1565 that the growi 
ill-feeling between the King 
the Prince became matter of nota 
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riety. At that time the King in- 
tended to visit Flanders, and in- 
stead of. being accompanied by Don 
Oarlos, which was the Prince’s 
anxious wish, he was to be left in 
Madrid. This became the cause 
of deep irritation, and his anger 
found vent in excesses which kept 
the Court in a state of alarm, and 
produced the worst possible effect 
on the King. M. Fourquevault 
writes to Catharine de Medici: 
“Vous pouvez croire, Madame, qu’il 
y 4 une merveilleuse indignation 


et mauvaise sentiment entre le . 


roi Oatholique et le roi son fils, et 
si le pére hait le fils, le fils ne fait 
pas moins de sort que si ne reméde 
se trouve en pourra s’en venir un 
grand douleur, mais de tant que le 
dict fils hait le ptre de tant aug- 
mente son affection pour la reine, 
car sest en elle qu'il a tout son 
secours, et sa Majesté est si sage 
quelle si gouverne discrétement 
aupres du mari et du beav-fils.” 
And now the thost dark and 
evil passage in Philip’s dark and 
evil life occurred. Ever mysterious 
in his gloomy counsels, he was thus 
far consistent that he worked for 
the basest objects by basest means, 
His own observation, ‘and the 
knowledge of the Prince’s proceed- 
ings through the espionage of the 
obsequious courtiers, did not suffice 
for him. Treachery and deceit 
were now used to furnish evidence 
against the Prince. It was not 
difficult to find ready instruments 
for carrying out these evil designs. 
There were at Philip’s Court many 
in high places who, under the most 
dignified and stately demeanour, 
were well fitted for crafty pur- 
poses. But it is surprising that 
mean and unworthy qualities could 
exist in the breast of those who 
were regarded as the very type of 
ehivalry. There were two illus- 
trious personages whose conduct 
towards Don Carlos was mean and 





unworthy. Fernando Duke of 
Alva, the great captain of the 
age, the munificent patron of liter- 
ature and art, who, terrible in war, 
still loved all that was beautiful in 
nature, and embellished his noble 
palace at Termes, 


‘* En la ribere verde y deletyosa 
Del sacro Termes dulce y claro rio,” 


with every grace and refinement 
which taste could devise and for- 
tune command—it is hard to be- 
lieve that such a gifted nature 
could from lower motives embitter 
the feelings of the father towards 


the son. The Duke of Alva, how- 


ever, was never in the confidence 
of the Prince. But it is incredible 
that one most illustrious, where 
so many were illustrious — the 
bravest, where so many were 
brave—could be guilty of the 
basest treachery. Don John of 
Austria (for Philip’s instrument 
was no less a personage than his 
gallant brother) was at this time 
the observed of all observers. He 
represented, in appearance and 
character, the highest type of a 
Spanish gentleman, and a Spanish 
gentleman represented the highest 
type of chivalry. Y 

Great must have been the influ- 
ence of courtly favour, and deep 
the homage paid the sovereign, 
when it could betray a nature so 
noble as Don John’s, and lead him 
into a course of meanness and sub- 
serviency to the King, who acted 
on the principle that the end justi- 
fies the means, and that kings are 
superior not only to the laws of 
the land, but to the laws of honour. 
That Philip was capable of any 
conduct, however unworthy, was 
only to be expected; but that he 
should have found a ready instru- 
ment of his treachery in Don John 
is surprising. It is sad to say 
that it was not in vain that Don 
John was instructed to invite the 
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fullest confidence from his nephew, 
and to contract the warmest friend- 
ship with him ; to pretend to enter 
into any schemes he might have 
formed against the royal authority, 
and to inform the King daily of 
any secret intrusted to him; in 
fact, to apply all his noblest and 
best ‘qualities to the basest object. 

Don’ John’s was not a difficult 
part to play. The weak, pas- 
sionate, despised, rejected Prince 
yearned for sympathy, and attached 
himself to any one who showed an 
interest in him. This sympathy 
and interest, when felt by the 
Queen, little availed him, and the 
Prince turned to Don John as the 
friend on whom he could rely—the 
one true, loyal heart among the 
crowd of faithless and fickle court- 
iers, Although Don John stood 
in the relation of uncle to Don 
Carlos, there was not a great dif- 
ference in their ages, and from the 
first, when the uncle was received 
as one of the family, they lived 
together as brothers. Thus Don 
John’s claim on Don Carlos’s con- 
fidence was at once admitted. It 
is fair to assume that in the first 
instance the affection shown by 
Don John was genuine; but his 
ambition was great, and he- felt 
that its gratification was depen- 
dent on the royal power and will. 
Hence he lent a favourable ear 
to the King’s persuasions, and 
assented to carry out the King’s 
degrading instructions by pretend- 
ing to sympathise with the Prince 
in all his expressions of resentment 
at his treatment by his father, and 
he even joined the small body of 
malcontents who adhered to Don 
Carlos, and entered into all their 
projects. Don Oarlos confided to 
his willing ears that he regarded 
his father as his greatest enemy, 
who treated him as a slave; that 


he was not allowed any part in the . 


Government ; that he had no occu- 


paion—no interest was given him 
in life, Like the Dauphin in Louis 
XI., he might have said of his 


father, — 
* Depuis l’enfance 

Tl me laisse loin de lui languir dans 
lignorance. 

Je ne suis plus libre; et dés que je 
m’eveille, 

D’un regard inquiet je vois qu’on me 
surveille. ” 


But he added that he was resolved 
to be released from this state of 
bondage, and was fully prepared 
to join the Huguenot y in 
Flanders, who were at t time 
in open insurrection. He, more- 
over, confided to Don John that 
he was actually in correspond- 
ence with the insurgents; that 
he had long been a friend of 
their chief's, and was made ac- 
quainted with all their plans. It 
was about this time that the Comte 
d’Egmont, the Marquis de Bergues, 
and the Baron de Montigny, ar- 
rived at Madrid, as a deputation 
from the revolted provinces. Don 
Carlos, with his uncle’s knowledge, 
if not by his advice, put himself 
in communication with them, and 
gave them assurances of his sym- 
pathy and support. The Prince 
had previously written to Comte 
d’Egmont :— 

“Tf my father’s sentiments were not 
as alien to mine-as my affections are 
towards him, it is certain that the 
nobility of the Netherlands would 
enjoy a repose which they can never 
hope to attain during the life of a 
King to whom they are objects of 
hatred, nor under a Government that 
is based on the most odious tyranny. 
I only wish that my desires could 
accomplished, but insurmountable ob- 
stacles are opposed to their realisa- 
tion. My views, if carried out, would 
confer blessings on the Netherlands. 
All I can do for the present is to ad- 
vise them to place no confidence in 
the Duc d’Albe, for his only desire is 
to see the whole country given up to 
him, and to ruin all the great nobility.” 
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This letter was found amongst 
the papers of the Comte d’Eg- 
mont after his arrest, and it was 
immediately sent to Philip. There 
was another accidental but very 
unfortunate circumstance connect- 
ed with Count d’Egmont. After 
the Count’s return to Flanders, he 
sent the Prince a present of a 
horse of great value and beauty, 
but very high-spirited. The 
Prince, despite of all entreaties, 
determined to mount him at once. 
The horse took fright, ran away, 
his rider was thrown and lay in‘ 
sensible, When the Prince re- 
vived, thinking he was dying, he 
sent the Marquis de Rosa with 
his final adieux to the Queen. 
She wrote him a most touching 
letter full of affection and sorrow, 
which letter, Don Carlos said, “ re- 
stored him to life” ; and the words 
were reported to the King. 

The expression of Don Carlos’s 
feelings against the Duc d’Albe’s 
conduct in Flanders, where his 
great authority and influence with 
the King were so well known, 
was very rash ; but still more im- 
prudent was it for him to show 
his mistrust and dislike of Ruy 
Gomez, Philip’s most cgnfidential 
friend and adviser. He was even 
overheard to say that, next to the 
King’s, Ruy Gomez’ was the head 
that should be brought low. 

When all this came to the 
King’s knowledge his resentment 
knew no bounds, nor did he at- 
tempt to conceal it. The Court 
was in a state of consternation, 
for they well understood it, and 
had too frequently witnessed the 
results of Philip’s cruel, vindictive, 
callous nature. 

Every act of Don Carlos, every 
communication that passed be- 
tween him and the Flemish insur- 
gents, was known. The Prince 
confided to Don John a plan 
that he had formed for leav- 
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ing Madrid, with the full inten- 
tion of placing himself at the 
head of the great. popular move- 
ment ; and there is little question 
that had the heir to the throne 
publicly espoused the national 
party, even the authority and 
master-spirit of Alva would have 
been overcome. Don Oarlos in- 
dulged the hope that his friend 
Don John would unite with him 
in this treasonable enterprise, 
Thus was the net spread for the 
reckless Prince, who was the only 
person in the Court who did not 
perceive the signs of danger that. 
menaced him. It is wonderful 
that he failed to observe the 
visible indications of his father’s 
daily increasing aversion to him, 
for the King publicly displayed 
his regard for Don John and in- 
difference for the Prince. At last 
one of the courtiers of a more 
generous temper disclosed to the 
Prince the treachery. of his friend 
and companion. The Ambassador 
writes : “‘ Le Prince crois que Don 
Juan a descellée au Roy tous les 
secrets du dict Prince lequel Roy 
dict qu’il montera, quarante causes 
et raisons qui le contraignents d’en 
agir sévérement,” 

But the Prince had a worse 
enemy even than Don John in 
the Princess Eboli, the astute and 
intriguing wife of Ruy Gomez. 
Her duplicity and treachery took 
a wider range than the ruin of 
the Prince. She hoped to involve 
in the same catastrophe, not only 
Don Carlos but the young Queen. 
The Princess was a woman “ qui ne 
se connaissait qu’en amour.” She 
could not realise such nobility of 
nature as Isabella’s. The too evi- 
dent sentiment of Don Carlos for 
his step-mother she fully believed 
was reciprocated. Kind and good 
natures can imagine no ill: mean 
and perverse natures cannot real- 
ise the excellence of others. The 
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Princess Eboli was of that ambi- 
tious nature that could brook no 
rival in that influence which she 
had exercised over the King until 
his marriage with Isabella; and 
she had another powerful reason 
for desiring the Prince’s des- 
truction. The Prince so openly ex- 
pressed his dislike of Ruy Gomez, 
that it was certain tne succes- 
sion of the Prince would have 
been followed by the Minister’s 
fall. The influence of this re- 
markable woman over the King 
was very great. Anna de Men- 
doza, the only daughter of tho 
Count de Melito, bese in 1540, 
was married as early as 1553 to 
Ruy Gomez Silva. She is re- 
ported to have been of excep- 
tional beauty in spite of a squint, 
and ske had the gift of gzining 
the sympathy of those whom she 
cared to attach, The King’s 
affections were soon won by her. 
On the occasion of the proposed 
visit of the King to the Nether- 
lands, which aroused so much 
indignation in the mind of Don 
Carlos, the Princess Eboli was 
one of the few persons selected to 
accompany the King. This at- 
tachment of the King’s was fatal, 
not only to Don Carlos but to 
Antonio Perez, who was one of 
her admirers, and who spoke of 
her as “une perle de femme en- 
chassés de rares fleurs de beauté 
et de fortune.” It may be men- 
tioned that she was later involved 
in the ruin of Antonio Perez, as 
indeed she was one of the causes 
of his, disgrace. 

The Princess lost no oppor- 
tunity of awakening a jealous 
feeling in the mind of the King. 
St Real talks of the incessant 
insinuations and denunciations 
which were calculated to weaken 
the confidence even of a confiding 
nature. The best thing that can 
be said of Philip was, that his 





affection for Isabella was proof 
against these insinuations; but 
he was not the less irritated at 
the too manifest affection of the 
son for his step-mother, nor 
would this be excused by the 
consciousness of the injustice 
done the son when the father 
robbed him of his bride. 


** Tt likes me not to bear reproaches, 
mee tegen renee i 
y,” , 
may have been the King’s senti- 
ment, There can be little doubt 
that the treaty of Chateau Oam- 
bresis had its influence even un- 
known to the King—for who can 
tell his secret motives, or admit 
thom to himself? But without 
any private reasons on public 
grounds, the King had quite 
enough cause for just anger, and 
the Prince was soon to feel the 

gravity of his position. 

It was on the 27th December 
1568 that Don Carlos went to 
the Monastery of Saint Jéréme, 
situated outside Madrid, near the 
Buen-Retiro, to confess and re- 
ceive the Sacrament. When he 
told his confessor that he had 
a mortal hatred to “some one,” 
the priest refused him absolution. 
Don ‘Oarlos insisted, “I will 
have absolution. My father, you 
must decide immediately,” he 
said. “Your Highness should 
consult the Church authorities,” 
was the confessor’s reply. Don 
Carlos sent for the priests of the 


Monastery of Atocha. These were 


fourteen in number, and were all 
opposed to granting any absolu- 
tion while he this mor- 
tal hatred. As he failed to con- 
vince them, he asked them to 
give him next day in public 
an unconsecrated wafer, that he 
might seem to the ple to 
have communicated. They unani- 
mously declared that this would 
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The Prior of Atocha last sent letters of credit in blank, 


be sacrilege. 
then tock the Prince aside, and 
asked him of what rank was 
the person he so hated. “Of 
very high rank,” was the reply. 
The Prior said that if the person 
was named, it might be possible 
to find some means of reconciling 
him with the Church. He then 
confessed it was his own father 
against whom he entertained these 
sentiments. After this avowal 
the. consultation with the monks 
lasted until two in the morning, 
when the Prince retired without 
having received absolution. 
Having thus betrayed his feeling 
against his father, Don Oarlos ‘felt 
that he had placed himself in a 
position of great danger, and was 
more urgent than ever to leave 
Spain. His plan was to go to Italy 
and thence to the Netherlands, 
where his arrival was anxiously 
expected. Sismondi says: “Il 
pensait aller a Génes, et étant 
arrivé en Italie, sommer et con- 


traindre sa Majesté Oatholique de 
lui accorder certains articles hors 


de toute raison.” It was the re- 
petition of the conduct of Louis 
XI. when Dauphin, who fied 
into Burgundy to get rid of the 
parental authority, and there re- 
mained until the death of Charles 
VII. But the case of Don Carles 
was far less defensible, for he in- 
tended to aid and abet those who, 
however justified in their revolt, 
were in arms against his father. 
To put his plans into execution, the 
- Prince now required a much larger 
sum of money than he had antici- 
pated, and this was difficult to 
obtain—his credit was ruined in 
Madrid. He sent his gentlemen 
to the great cities, Medina del 
Campo, Valladolid, Burgos, to bor- 
row money from the wealthy citi- 
zens at most usurious interest, but 
a few thousand ducats were all 
they were able to collect. He at 
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to be filled up for any sum the 
lender chose to insert. Osorio, 
his confidential messenger, was 
given full powers to sign for any 
amount. But these negotiations 
failed. The only person who made 
him any considerable advance was 
his barber, Ruy Diaz de Minta- 
nella, who in his subsequent exa- 
mination stated: “I lent his 
Highness two hundréd crowns of 
gold. The first hundred was one 
evening when he took them with 
him to the apartment of the Queen 
to play at calvo. When his High- 
ness left the palace he had lost all 
his money. Tho next day I ad. 
vanced another hundred crowns 
in gold,” and this is the money 


found on the person of the Prince | 


at the time of his arrest. 

Philip left Madrid for the Es- 
curial on the 20th December, and 
Don Carlos hastened the prepara- 
tions for his own departure. He 
was so unwise as to invite some of 
the nobles to accompany him in 
what he described as a voyage of 
importance. A few, such as the 
Duc de Sesa and the Duc de Medina 
Sidonia, pretended to enter into 
his plans. Others, such as the 
Admiral of Castile, sent the invi- 
tation to the King. The Prince 
also drew up a2 document express- 
ing his grievances against the 
King, and explaining that he 
exiled himself because his life 
at home was intolerable (not a 
word of his intention to visit the 
Netherlands). Copies of this paper 
were to be‘sent after his departure 
to the King, the Pope, the Em- 
peror, and other sovereigns. He 
then sent for the master of the 
post, and ordered horses to be in’ 
readiness on a certain day an 
hour, and relays forwarded on tha 
road to Italy. When everything 
was arranged, he went to Do 
John and entreated him to joi 
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in this expedition. “You cannot 
trust the King,” he urged; “tome 
with mo, and later I will give 
ou the sovercignty of Naples or 
Milan.” 

Don John, when he saw that 
Don Carlos was serious in his in- 
tention to carry out his dangerous 
projects, used every argument to 
dissuade him. He truly urged the 
difficulties and perils of the course 
he was pursuing, but all in vain, 
—Don Carlos only became very 
violent. He would listen to no 
reason ; he began even to threaten 
Don John, who saw it was hope- 
less, and it ended in Don John 
asking twenty-four hours for re- 
flection. 

During this delay he determined 
his final course of action. The 


next morning he sent to tell Don 
Carlos that he had been suddenly 
summoned to the Escurial, and 
rode there at once to inform the 
King of all Don Carlos’s plans and 


arrangements. 

We can picture the royal re- 
cluse wandering in the cloisters 
of the gloomy monastery, or kneel- 
ing by the tomb of the illustrious 
dead, and invoking « blessing on 
deeds at which mercy shuddered ; 
we see the sad, solemn countenance 
“sicklied o’er with the pale cast 
of thought”—those cold marble 
features which never brightened 
into joy. The sceptred friar with 
the grey eyes and callous heart 
was the fitting tenant of the lonely 
monastery, rarely warmed by the 
sun’s rays. The Escurial has been 
well described as a solitude where 
the silence is only broken by the 
breeze as it moans through the 
overhanging pine -forest, by the 
tinkling bell and choral chant of 
the chapel, by the tread of some 
white-stoled monk as he glides 
through the deserted cloisters. 
The monks of Saint Jéréme had 
been summoned there to discuss 
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weighty matters of Church and 
State: of “Church,” to make all 
arrangements for the due celebra- 
tion of our Saviour’s birth, for 
peace on earth and goodwill to- 
wards man ; of “State,” to decide 
on the most momentous question of 
State that was ever déliberated— 
whether a father was justified in 
judging and sentencing his son ? 

The information given him by 
Don John of the detailed arrange- 
ments Don Oarlos had made for 
his flight aggravated the feelings 
of hatred and animosity against 
the Prince which filled the heart 
of the melancholy king ; and when, 
subsequently, the Prior of Atocha 
told him what had passed between 
the Prince and the monks, when 
Don Carlos asked for absolution, 
the King no longer hesitated. 

A more solemn, awful council 
than that which met in the pres- 
ence-chamber of this funeral pile 
can rarely have assembled. It was 
composed of Diego d’Espinosa, the 
Prince d’Eboli, the Duc de Feria ; 
the Prior, Don Antonio de Toledo ; 
and the doctor, Martin de Vel %co. 
Over this council the King pre- 
sided. It was not the first time 
that the conduct of the Prince had 
formed the subject of grave con- 
sideration, but never under such 
provocation as the King had now 
received. It augured ill for Don 
Carlos that his father, during his 
seclusion in the Escurial, had been 
more than usually attentive to his 
religious observances. He was 
present at the consecration of a 
chapel presented to the Fathers of 
Saint Jéréme, and he attended the 
ceremony of the novitiate of a 
young priest ; he ordered prayers 
to be said in all the churches to 
invoke a blessing on the delibera- 
tions of the council then sitting.at 
the Escurial. All these circum- 
stances led to the expectation of 
some great State event, and at, last 
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the Prince realised his dangerous 
position. 

Louis de Foix, a French engin- 
eer, was one of the builders of the 
Escurial. Don Carlos sent for 
him, and together they invented 
a plan by which Don Carlos was 
able to open or close the door of 
his room without leaving his bed. 
He had a table by his bedside on 
which loaded firearms and other 
weapons of defence were placed. 
By the rules of Spanish etiquette, 
one of the gentlemen of the Court 
had to sleép in the room of the 
heir-apparent, but Don Carlos had 
from the first resisted this regula- 
tion. All this was well known to 
the King, when he arrived in Mad- 
rid after the council. On the 17th 
of January the King returned 
to Madrid, accompanied by Don 
John and the Prior, Don Antonio 
de Toledo. When Don Carlos 
was aware of this, he sent for Don 
John and the Prior to meet him 
secretly, which, with the King’s 
permission, they consented to. The 
Prince was much concerned to 
know how the King had viewed 
his absence from all the religious 
ceremonies, and they said that his 
Majesty had expressed great dis- 
pleasure, but they knew nothing 
more, and then left him. 

The King, as usual], immediately 
after his arrival at the Palace, 
went to the Queen’s apartment, 
when Don Carlos entered to com- 
pliment him on his return. The 
attitude of the Prince was full of 
respect ; the King showed neither 
anger nor dissatisfaction. Such a 
master of dissimulation was Philip, 
that when the French Ambassador, 
Fourquevault, saw him the same 
day, he could discern no indica- 
tions whatever of irritation or of 
grave design, and this although 
within a few hours a deed was to 
be done which filled all Europe 
with astonishment and awe. 


When Don Carlos left the 
King, he met Don John, and passed 
two hours in consultation with his 
uncle, still placing implicit confi- 
dence in his betrayer, who seems 
to have mastered the art of du- 
plicity taught him by his sovereign 
and brother. It is related in a 
work named ‘ Relacion del Ayuda 
de Camera,’ that when he found 


‘Don John disinclined to enter into 


his plans, and that he was ret- 
icent about all that had passed 
at the Escurial, Don Oarlos was 
roused to a pitch of uncontrollable 
passion, and drew his sword. Don 
John stepped back to the door, 
when the Prince pressed upon 
him. Don John then armed him- 
self, and said, ‘“‘ Not another. step, 
your Highness.” The officers out- 
side, overhearing the heated dis- 
cussion, burst into the room, and 
enabled Don John to retire. 
After this scene Don Carlos lost 
not a moment in summoning the 
“correo mayor,” the Grand Maitre 
des Postes. He ordered eight pairs 
of horses to be ready the next day, 
‘and relays to be sent on the road 
to Genoa; and then, to avoid any 
further interview with the King, 
he said he was unwell, and retired 
to his room at six o’clock. He 
partook of a slight dinner, having 
eaten nothing all day, and after- 
wards went early to bed. 

The King, after an interview 
with the French Ambassador, at- 
tended High Mass, to which the 
public were admitted. Thero was 
no sign of agitation or uncasiness 
in his countenance or mznner. 
Calm, composed, the strict decorum . 
of his manner never for a moment * 
indicated any inward disturbance ; 
but it was remarked that after 
the Mass the President Espinosa 
was a long time closeted with the 


The King was kept informed of 
every movement of his son. When 
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he heard that he had retired to his 
bedroom, he at once put his plan 
into execution, At eleven o’clock 
that night he sent for Ruy Gomez, 
the Duc de Feria, the Prior Don 
Antonio, and Luis Migado, Again 
there was a renewal of the con- 
fidential consultation. So moment- 
ous was the issue, that the King 
hesitated at the moment of action. 
At length he spoke, a writer 
says, “Comme jamais nul homme 
ne parle,”—in what sense we are 
left to surmise; he then sent 
for two gentlemen of his chamber, 
Don Pedro Manuel and Don 
Diego de Acuiia, and went to the 
apartment of the Prince. He was 
joined on the way by an officer 
and twelve soldiers of the Body- 
guard, who were provided with 
hammers and nails. The Duc de 
Feria headed the procession, carry- 
ing a torch. The King was in 
full armour, and walked with his 
hand on the hilt of his sword. 
He wore his he!met with his visor 
down. Strange and solemn the 
procession must have seemed, as it 
passed through the gloomy cor- 
ridors of the palace. 

The engineer Foix, the same 
Don Oarlos had employed to 
make the fastenings .of his door, 
had betrayed the Prince, and, in 
fulfilment of the King’s orders, 
rendered them all useless, so that 
there was no disturbance as they 
entered the Prince’s room. The 
King remained in the ante-room, 
while the Ministers seized the 
various arms which were placed 
on & table close to the Prince, who 
awoke at the noise, and searched 
in vain for his weapons. “Who 
dare enter my apartment ?” he ex- 
claimed. ‘The Council of State,” 
was the reply. The Prince seized 
the arm of the nearest of the 
Ministers. When the King ap- 

—‘* My father!” exclaimed 
Don Carlos, “has your Majesty 
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come to kill me?” “You will 
know my will in time,” was the 
cold reply. The King then ordered 
all the windows to be nailed up, 
and iron bars to be fitted outside. 
The weapons of every description 
were removed, and then the closest 
search was made for papers. A 
casket full of letters was found 
carefully concealed, and in a separ- 
ate place was a programme drawn 
up of the course which he in 
tended to pursue when once_he 
had escaped ; a list of the friends 
he thought he could rely on, and 
of those he desired to destroy. It 
is terrible to record,—at the head 
of the latter was the King ; then 
Ruy Gomez, the Duc d’Albe, and 
the. President Espinosa. Queen 
Isabella’s name stood first on the 
list of friends, and terms of em 
dearment were added to her name,’ 
Then followed Don John, his very 
dear and much-loved uncle, and 
others of less importance. 

It was a fearful and solemm' 
scene. How far Philip’s feelings 
were affected by finding his name 
first on the list of the doomed if 


successful, none can say—such was 
the King’s self-command—but the 
Prince was in a state of 
alarm. He threw himself at his 


Fee 


might be killed rather than com 
demned to prison. “If your Ma- 
jesty will not kill me, 1 will kill 
myself.” The Prince, saying this, 
endeavoured to throw himself into 
the fire, but was prevented by Don 
Antonio, “This is the act of a 
madman,” said the King. “I am 
no madmea, but have been driven 


treatment of me.” “You will no 
longer be treated by me as my son, 
but as my subject,” was the King’s 
ominous reply. 

The King then ordered . the 
Prince to dress himself in mourn- 
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ing. Sx gentlemen were named, 
lee ae = Gomez, the Prince’s 
ie ial aversion, was the chief, 
‘who ‘were never to lose sight of 
‘the’ Prince. He was to be treated 
“Ym ‘all. respects as a criminal im- 
: ed of high crimes and mis- 
“demeanours, of treason against 
‘his sovereign and the State. 
When this sad event became 
‘known, the greatest excitement 
prevailed in the city. ‘Not all the 
@we, and even terror, with which 
the King was regarded,—not the 
stern decorum and habits of sub- 
“mission to the sovereign, regarded 
as the emblem of divine authority, 
could stay the murmurs of in- 
dignation, which were not even 
‘eonfined to the public places; even 
among the obsequious courtiers 
‘there were indications of grave 
‘disapproval and uneasiness. If 
the heir to the throne was 
“treated with this severity, what 
‘might not the favoured courtier 
expect if he gave any cause of 
‘offence ? 
* Fourquevault wrote immediately 
‘to the Queen-mother :— 


, This, Madam, is a terrible event,. 


as father and son are engaged in it. 
‘Nothing has transpired as to the 
‘cause of this catastrophe, except the 
‘report that the Prince was plotting 
‘his father’s death, and intended to 
‘head a revolt; but as yet no one is 
— informed, not even the Queen, 
_. who is in great affliction—who mourns 
through affection for both, for the 
Prince is deeply attached toher. The 
‘news of this sad event will spread all 
‘@ver the world, so I hasten to inform 
your Majesty of it.”* 


That the Queen was deeply 
affected at the treatment of the 
‘Prince’ was widely known. She 
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was alwzys fn tears, until the 
King hastily desired all such 
signs of grief should cease. She 
wrote a letter to the Ambassa.. 
dor, which was intended for her 
mother’s perusal, and most prob- 
ably also for the perusal of the 
King. 


“ MonsIEUR DE FouRQUEVAULT,— 
It was my desire to have informed 
you of everything connected with the 
Prince, but the gricf which I feel for 
the King at finding himself con- 
strained to treat his son with such 
severity has interfered with my in- 
tention. I may say that if the Prince 
were my own son, I could not feel 

ater sorrow. The King has com- 
manded that I am not to write at any 
length, and meanwhile he desires you 
not to send any messenger to Paris, 
and no courier is to leave until the 
King gives permission. . 

“ ELIZABETH.” 


This, as has been seen, did not 
prevent the Ambassador commu- 
nicating with the Qucen-mother ; 
but Isabella’s letter has every ap- 
pearance of being dictated by the 
Kiug. If jealousy had any part 
in his conduct, it had to be care- 
fully concealed, for the attention 
of the whole of Europe was cer- 
tain to be attracted to these pro- 
ceedings, and the King was driven 
out cf his cold judicial attitude to 
explain and justify his conduct. 

Defying the stern orders of the 
Kirg, many of the nobility ap- 
peared at Court in desp mcurning, 
among them Dox John, wko might 
inijeed mourn over the result of 
his base and unworthy betrayal of 
his nephew. All Philip’s efforts 
could not stay the excitement 
which was ‘aroused; and to add 
to his anxiety, he learnt that his 
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““t'*'Ee Royne s’en passionne et en pleure pour l'amour de tous deux vu qu’aussi 
¥p'Prince Paime merveilleusement : jusques & ce que Roy lui a defendu les pleurs 
eile n’a cesse de pleurer deux jours la disgrace de son beau-fils,”—Fourquevault a 
Gatharine de Medici, Janvigr 19, 1568. 
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gon’s name was associated with 
that of the Queen’s. He found 
it necessary to communicate with 
every Court to announce the 
Prince’s arrest, and give some ex- 
planation of such an extraordinary 
act. His letter to tho Pope was 
the most explicit :— 


“Very REVEREND Farurr,—No 
one is more devoted to, or preserves 
a more tender affection for, your Holi- 
ness than I do. I should not be 
acting in the spirit of this sentiment 
if I were not to inform your Holiness 
of my conduct towards my sca, who 
I have been compelled to arrest. I 
may trust that my conduct as a 
father and of a nature to which all 
violence is es will testify in 
my-favour, but I do not desire to 
rely: only on those personal senti- 


ments, I would therefore impress on . 


your Holiness that rothing that could 
improve his character was omitted in 
the education of Don Carlos. He 
was under the guidance and tuition 
of the- wisest and best personages. 
I hoped he would feel tae respon- 
sibilities of his positign without its 
anxieties ; but vicious nature of 
the Prince poisoned all the sources of 
ee evil disposition grew with 

is years, At last his bad tendencies 
have become so notorious that cor- 
cealment is no longer possible, and I 
have been compelled to imprison him. 
It has given agony to my paternal 
heart, but I have felt it my duty to 
make this sacrifice for the nation and 
for the faith.—1 am of your Holiness 

“THE HUMBLE fon.” 


The King found to his astonish- 
ment that thé awe with which he 
was regarded, and tne greatness of 
his empire, did not suface io avert 
tne condemnation of all classes. 
Tnere was uneasiness and trouble 
in the air. He, the stern, all-power- 
ful sovereign, did not venture to 
leave the capital, cr even to move 
within its walls, unless surrounded 
by guards, The Escurial, Aranjuez, 
the Prado, knew him no more. 
Secluded in his palace, he could 
not prevent the opinions from 
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without penetrating his hall “ 
Catharine de Medici was roused 
to anger. Oharles IX. for once ' 


-expressed himself in a manner“ 


worthy of his race. “The im--' 
ptiscnment of the Prince of x are 4 
is the st event I have-' 
heard of. You may well imagine;'’ 
Monsieur the Ambassador, how 
great displeasure this must give 
me. I deeply feel for all con-' 
cerned in this unfortunate affair.”’' 
But to all intercessions, all dis’ 
approvals, Philip was unmoved; ! 
The only effect was to hasten the » 
final catastrophe. fads 
We now arrive at the supreme’: 
moment when historians differ, ', 
end fable and romance advanoe+ 
their claims to the domain ef: 
history. The inguiry into all the ' 
circumstances of the Prince’s com * 
duct was hurried on; and ing ; 


. that inguiry the King 


the greatest solicitude for Don > 
Carlos’s religious sentiments, and 5 
his confessor rever ceased to point | 
out the importance of eternal} 
things, and the ingness of: 
worldly objects. This, however, 
would not justify conclusions un- 
favourable to Philip, for after the | 
Prince’s imprisonment he made re- 
peated attempts on his life. Qn , 
one occasion he threw himself inte. 
the fire, and was severely burmed; -, 
He would have his bed coyered:., 
with ice, and drink the coldest: 
water throughout the night. Ib; ; 
may be asked, When the prisoner:- 
was so carcfully guarded, why were 4 
facilities afforded him for sclf-de- 
struction ? 
All these attempts on his life 
failed, and every day that the Prinee:- , 
remained a prisoner added to. the, 


difficulty of the King’s position, *, 
After the d constbacntiies 
having thus taken a step fraught , 


with such momentous conseque 

and aroused a universal “feeling, si r 

blame (Philip was not of a na-" 
3H 
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ture likely to relent or admit his 
error), it was understood that the 
Prince was to be tried ; and this 
fact, coupled with the great anx- 
faty Philip expressed that’ he 
should receive the sacrament of 
the Church, and that his confessor, 
Don Dieques de Chauves, was to 
be constantly in attendance, boded 
no-good for the unhappy prisoner. 
Reports were sedulously circulated 
through Madrid that the Prince 
was rapidly sinking: the public 
mind was prepared for his sudden 
‘death. It was this that gave rise 
-to'the accounts that have been so 


~— accepted by historians, of 
‘the murder of the son by the father. 
Some of them it may be well to re- 
count, for they were currently be- 
lisved at the time, although his- 
torical evidence has since cast 
great doubts on their authenticity. 
“Watson, a very fair, unpreju- 
‘diced writer, settles the matter in 
a' few lines. He says that the 
Prince was put into the hands of 
flie Inquisition as a dangerous 
heretic; and in one of the dun- 
geons of the Holy Office he was 
given poison, and died in a few 
ours, 


Saint Real also believes in the 
poison, only that it was given in 
small quantities, that the Prince 
might have full time for his reli- 

observances ; and that the 
fine watched his son’s gradual 
siting, and delayed or acceler- 
ated the action of the poison as 
he deemed desirable. 

In a work entitled ‘ Don Oarlos 
gondamné 4 Mort par son Pére,’ 
fhe author asserts, that after the 
Prince was condemned to death, it 
was proposed to delay the execu- 
fion until after the Feast of St 
Jacques, which was to be kept the 
next day, and the King said, “ Di- 
vine justice should never be de- 
layed, and that. he was pleased to 


Elizabeth of Valois 
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think St Jacques would witness so 
good a work,” 


Don Oarlos, writes another, wag 


, Strangled in his room by four slaves, 


who were permitted to insult him 
in his dying moments. Of all sto- 
ries this is the most improbable, 
Philip was capable of great crimes, 
but was not likely to sanction any 
such outrage. If he murdered, he 
would never have humillated, the 
heir to the throne. 

De Thou endeavours to recon- 
cile the different stories. “ Don 
Carlos,” he writes, “having made 
repeated attempts to commit sui- 
cide, Philip, feeling persuaded that 
he would succeed at last, thought 
that he would be justified in taking 
his life, at the moment when he 
was in the best frame of mind to 
die. So having communicated with 
the Holy Office, Don Carlos was, by 
the authority of the Ohurch, given 
a poisoned bouillon, when he died 
in a few hours.” 

After dwelling, not without in- 
terest, on the romance of history 
and sensational stories, the sober 
and reasonable historians and act- 
ors in these events must be listened 
to. Fourquevault—and no keener; 
observer resided.at the Court of, 
Philip II.—and Florente, who was 
the most active opponent of the In-, 
quisition and of the King’s general 
policy, both exonerate the Holy, 
Office and Philip from any. part in’ 
the Prince’s death. The former 
writes to Catharine de Medici: 
“ His Majesty is deeply distressed 
at the growing weakness of the 
Prince, for he feels’that his death 
may give rise to the most painful 
suspicions.” And Filorente con- 
cludes ‘a lorig report with these 
words : “ In sum, it is my full con- 
viction that the death of Don Oar- 
los was entirely owing to natural 
causes, and the Prince himself never 
attributed his sufferings to any 
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other.”. What, then, was the last 
scene of this short and troub-ed 
life ? 


No palaces or castles can retain 
the secrets of all that passes with- 
in their walls ; and it is unfortunate 
for the memories of the great who 
dwell within them, that the histo- 
rians who are the trustees of the 
reputations they transmit to pos- 
terity aré rarely witnesses of the 
scenes which they describe. The 
greater the procautions taken to 
veil the mystery, the greater the 
anxiety to penetrate its folds and 
discover the impenetrable secrets, 
There are no special documents 
at Simancas which refer to the 
imprisonment of Don Oarlos, and 
the circumstances attending it 
must be gathered from the ar- 
chives of other countries. It was 
widely known that the Prince was 
in a very feeble state, a feeling of 
geneval uneasiness prevailed, _ru- 
mours of a sinister kind were not 
wanting, tho gloom of the palace 
cast its shadow over the city, and 
sadness fell on all men’s hearts, in 
sympathy with the tragic event 

ing within. 

Whatever the cause, it was 
suddenly reported that the Princo 
was dying, and that his nature 
had undergone an entire change. 
We ead in a letter from Tisnacq 
to Viglius: ‘The poor Prince, for 
days before his death, expressed 
himsclf on all occasions in tho 
most holy and edifying manner. 
It would seem that the judgment 
which he had wanted in life had 
been bestowed on him abundantly 
in his last hours.” The Arch- 
bishop of Rossano says: “ God be- 
stowed all His richest gifts upon 
him as he was leaving this world.” 
It was in the spirit of penitence 
that he asked to see the King, whé 
had the cruelty to refuse his wish ; 
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neither would he permit the Queen 
or any of the Prince’s personal ser- 
vants to visit him, Not one kind 
message was sent to the dying son; 
but as the supreme moment drew 
near, after the last sacrament had 
been administered, it ‘ recorded 
by many writers that the ruthless, 
relentless, heartless father was at 
the last so far softened, that, un- 
seen by his son, he stretched forth 
his hands and blessed him. 

The scene as described must in- 
deed have been one to fill the mind 
with awe. The Prince, born with- 
in the radiance of the light of his 
grandfather's glory,—he who was 
to be the inheritor of the vast em- 
pire and treasure, possessions won 
by the valour and sagacity of the 
greatest captain of any age—who 
gave promise in his early youth 
that he would not prove unworthy 
of his ancestral fame—who pos- 
sessed abundant gifts which might, 
under happier circumstances, have 
produced excellent resuits ;—he, the 
hero of romance and love, in al- 
most the dawn of his life, was 
secluded in a darkened, iron- 
barred, and lonely apartment, sur- 
rounded by those whom he knew 
to be his worst enemies, was 
by gasp faltering forth his soul. 


** Low on his funeral couch he lies ; 

No pitying heart, no eye affords. 

A tear to grace his obsequies.” 
Yes; the historian asserts one eye, 
was fixed upon him, but we may, 
be well assured that eye was a 
tearless one: at the last solemn 
moment, standing behind the Prior, 
Don Antonio, and Ruy Gomez, so 
as not to be seen from the bed, 
the King, it is recorded, stretched 
forth his hands and blessed his 
departing son. 

** Thy son is gone: ne rests 
Soar gon among the 


If magnificent obsequies, solemn) 
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functions, funeral orations could 
satisfy the nation that its hope in 
the future, the heir to so much 
glory, had not been the victim of 
crime, or of cruel treatment akin 
to crime, these were not wanting. 
The Prince was transported from 
the gloom of the prison to the glo- 
rious church of the Monastery of 
Saint Dominique. If the deed was 
one of darkness, its apotheosis was 
made glorious in light. It was 
by the especial order of the King 
that every honour should be paid 
to the dead. The princely gran- 
dees, the proud nobility, the Grand 
Council were convoked. And of 
this solemn ceremony, Ruy Gomez, 
the worst enemy of the dead, was 
appointed president. The jailer 
was to be the chief mourner at 
the grave. 

A general mourning for all 
classes was ordered. In this, and 
in this alone, did the nation sym- 
pathise ; for with all his faults, in 
spite of his many deficiencies, the 
‘Prince was dear. to the people. 
\His reckless extravagances were 
\preferred to the cold cynicism of 
\his father. - His youth, his well- 
known crushed afiections, the 
grandeur of his descent and inher- 
litance, his terrible, lonely, myste- 
rious fate, all touched the nation’s 
heart, The sorrow that possessed 
all classes was in harmony with 
the trappings and the signs of woe 
‘which were universally worn. The 
King retired to the Escurial dur- 
ing the funeral, which was con- 
ducted with the grandest ceremo 
nial. The old monastery of Saint 
Dominique had never w.tnessed 
such a princely array: all the pride, 
pomp, and circumstance of worldly 
glory were called forth to do hon- 
our to the remains of this short 
and shattered life. Nor was it 
only at Madrid that these mani- 
festations of affection and regret 
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were witnessed. ,In every: capital 
funeral masses of the highest go. 
lemnity were ordered. In the 
Netherlands the Duc d’Albe, as 
Governor-General, attended the 
memorial service of the King’s 
“trés cher et trés aimé fils.” With 
what kind of emotions -could he 
have heard the solemn requiem. 
echoing through the lofty aisles of | 
the venerable, majestic cathedral ¢ 
In Rome, the Pope, Pio V., assisted 
at High Mass, surrounded by the 
whole College of Cardinals. No 
victor of the greatest battles against 
foreign foes, no conqueror in the 
field of hum-n intelligence, ever 
received so. universal a tribute to 
his merit as the unfortunate Don 
Carlos, when every church re- 
echoed with lamentations at. his 
untimely fate. 


Her Majesty the Queen, says 
Maritana, was present at the cer- 
emony in the Monastery of Saint 
Dominique. This sentence con- 
tains a life romance,—the Queen, 
by Philip’s command, weeping 
over the tomb of her at one time 
affianced husband, and whose 
heart, she too well knew, beat 
only for her. It would seem that 
the Queen never was seen to great- 
er advantage. Painters generally 
prefer mourning to any other cos- 
tume, for there are few whom it 
does not more become than bright 
and gaudy colours: to the Queen 
it was pre-eminently suited. “Tl 
faisait bon la voir en ce royal cos- 
tume,” says the courtly chronicler. 
She was very young, but her life 
since her residence in Spain had , 
greatly matured her nature; and 
she, in this atmosphere of mys- 
tery, had learned to conceal her 
feelings. Soin this last trial she 
was calm and self-possessed. And 
well it was she had acquired this 
art ; for Philip’s jealousies, having 
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no foundation in fact, were by no 
means set at rest by the death of 
his rival son. So prevalent was 
the feeling that the King’s worst 
icions were aroused, that An- 
4onio Perez! does not hesitate to 
charge the King with the murder 
of the Queen. And while he was 
an exile he proclaimed the evil 
deed alike in France and Eng- 
land. He, the once friend and 
intimate councillor of Philip after 
his banishment, made this formid- 
abte denunciation against his sov- 
ereign. While always maintaining 
the honour of the Queen, he asserts 
that the Duchesse d’Alve, her 
Majesty’s “ gouvernante,” by the 
King’s orders proffered the Queen 
@ poisoned medicine at « crisis of 
her illness; that the Queen, sus 
pecting danger, refused the potion, 
and that the King in person enter- 
ed and compelled her to drink it, 
when she died within a few hours. 
This is very circumstantial, but 
there is no corroborative evidence. 
On the contrary, the most impar- 
tial authorities, De.Thou, Ferrara, 
and others, while they admit that 
there are grounds for suspicion, 
‘are persuaded that the Queen sank 
from weakness,—it may be, ac- 
celerated by anxiety and mental 
distress. Florente, no friend to 
the King, says, “‘ Que sa mort est 
due & la nature, nullement au poi- 
son.” But the greatest authority 
is the French Ambassador, who 
never left her Majerty, and was 
acquainted with all the rumours 
and jealousies of the Court. In 
-his account of her death written 
to the Queen-mother, Philip’s 
‘kindness to her in her last mo- 
ments is mentioned. 


“The King,” so writes the Ambas- 
sador, “scarcely ever left the 
while her Majesty al ad 
the King in most touching terms ; 
and when she bade him farewell, it 
was with such tenderness as to melt 
the heart of so a husband as the 

ing was, And I am told that he re- 
tired in an agony of grief. The Queen 
then confessed, and received the last 
sacraments, Her Majesty then sent 
for me, and said, ‘ Monsieur I’ Anibas- 
sadeur, I am about to leave this mis- 
erable world for a happier kingdom. 
May the Queen my mother, and the 
King my brother, bear my loss with 
fortitule, and be as contented as 
am in going to my Creator, where 
shall pray God for all those dear 
me. 


He adds— 


“On my expressing the hope that 
she might ail te qused, ‘Nol no!’ 
she =o seemed to desire re- 
pose—and so passed peacefully away. 
And then we all retired, lea ne oa 
one in the in tears. the 
city there is not one, old or young, 
who is not overwhelmed with gri 
all saying, ‘Such a good and ki 
Queen was never before seen.’” 


And then he terminates abruptly : 
“The King has left for the Mon- 
astery of Saint Hieronime.” 

So perished, at twenty - three 
years of age—born in 1545, mar- 
ried in 1559, died 1568—one whose 
name will ever be dear to Spanish 
hearts ; and whose portrait in the. 
Madrid gallery, which contains pic- 
tures of all the noble and beauti- 
ful, is pre-eminent in its nobility 
and beauty. The light on the coun- 
tenance comes from within, — 
the peace, the piety, the grace o 
her heart, bed api how? in her 
face. ‘‘ Among women,” says 
Montaigne, “the most virtuous 





1 Antonio Perez’s life isa theme for another Spanish romance, Stirling de- 
acribes him ‘‘as the dark, handsome, bright-eyed man, wearing a small black 
cap and white p'ume, with the cross of Santiago on his breast—the gay, am- 
bitious, irresistible, unfortunate Antonio Perez.” : 
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will always possess the greatest 
charm ;” and this was the charm 
of Elizabeth of Valois. 

She lived in an age when wo- 
men occupied a large space, not 
alone in the hearts of men, but in 
the annals of kingdoms, The age 
of the Renaissance in art and 
’ science witnessed at the same time 
the Renaissance of female influence, 
and by many was that influence 
nobly exercised. The names of 
Olaude of France, of Louise of 
Savoie, of Margaret, married to 
James of Scotland, of Marguerite, 
the wife of Emmanuel Philibert, 
of our own Mary Stuart, will ever 


be enshrined in ‘the hearts of those 
who. love the history of their re- 
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tive countries. Then come 
the three sisters, the Duchesse de 


‘Lorraine, the gentle Queen .of Na- 


varre, and Elizabeth of Valois, ali 
pre-eminent in charm. Of the last 
it has been nobly said: ‘She was 
greater than any by the grandeur 
of her destiny, most unfortunate 
of all by her premature death, 
most interesting by the drama of 
her short life and the deep mys- 
tery which is associated with her 
name.” Of all Queens ‘of Spain, 
none has left behind her nobler 
traditions of love, of charity, and 
of the beauty of holiness, than 
Elizabeth of Valois, Isabella della 
Pace.’ 
LAMINGTON. 
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‘In the minds of most people, the 
establishment of the British Empire 
in India is so intimately connected 
with the victories of Olive and the 
triumphs of Warren Hastings, that 
the exploits of those men who 
laid the foundation on which they 
built are commonly forgotten. The 
reaper must always be a more con- 
spicuous personage than the sower ; 
but no one will deny that Olive and 
Hastings could no more have ac- 
complished what they did without 
the help of the governors, agents, 
councils, and even interlopers who 
preceded them in India than the 
reaper could find work in August 
if the sower had not already laid 
his seed in the ground. For more 
than a hundred and fifty years 
before Olive defended Arcot and 
Hastings landed in India, the offi- 
cers of the East India Oompany 
had been sedulously serving the 
interests of themselves and their 
masters, and at the same time con- 
stantly advancing the prestige of 
the British name. 

Fortunately in those days the 
Government took less grand- 
motherly care of its merchant 
adventurers than it does at pres- 
ent. Not only did it encourage 
them in their search for new 
markets and fresh colonies, but in 
cases of necd it supported them 
both with diplomatic and material 
assistance, Under this wise and 
fostering system the commerce of 
the empire advanced by leaps and 
by bounds, and London became 
the headquarters of trade with the 
four quarters of the world. Ships 
laden with the silks and teas of 
China, ‘the stuffs, gold, and dia- 
monds of India, the produce of 
the West Indies, and hunters’ 


spoils from Africa, daily disgorged 
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their cargoes at the wharves on 
the Thames, and carried back to 
the coloured and pig-tailed cus- 
tomers the manufactures of British 
looms and workshops. At the 
present day, if a traveller ven- 
tures out of the beaten track he 
is summarily recalled by a telegram 
from Downing Street ; or if a mer- 
chant wishes to take advantage of 
a debatable clause in a treaty, he 
is peremptorily forbidden to move 
a step until the native Government 
whose interest it is to prevent him 
from doing anything has exchanged 
genuine opposition for an unwill- 
ing assent. It is difficult to ima- 
gine, for instance, either the Gov- 
ernment of that day attempting 
to stop Hedges on his journey 
through Persia, or his submitting 
to be stopped, even if it had been 
unwise enough to try to do so; 
and it is beyond the limits of 
belief that any Indian merchant 
of that time would have yielded 
to the vexatious delays which have 
kept Mr Little and his steamer at 
Ichang, the starting-point of his 
proposed voyage to Chungking, for 
nearly two years, 

The effect of this over-cautious 
policy is such as must before long 
lead to its reversal, or at least its 
modification, Already there is a 
cry at our mercantile centres for 
new markets. With an energy 
which once was ours, but which 
now seems to be leaving us, the 
Continental Powers are pushing 
their commerce and their influence 
not only in the countries where 
our trade used to be supreme, but 
in quarters of the world into whith 
our traders are discouraged from 
venturing. Even when so per- 
fectly safe and practicable an 
opening is proposed as that through 
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Siam to southern China, constant 
streams of cold water cro poured 
upon the scheme froin the two state- 
ly buildings in Downing Street, 

Ié was in no such timid spirit 
that a small company of London 
merchants met in London in 1599 
to consider how best they might 
secure to their countrymen a share 
in tho trafiic w) ich Portugal was 
monopolising in the Eastern world, 
or that Queen Elizabcth in the 
following year granted a charter 
incorporating a Company for trad- 
ing in tho East Indies. With a 
liberality worthy of the great 
Queen, the East Indies was held 
to includo the whole world, both 
land and sea, from tho Cape of 
Good tlope eastward to Cape Horn. 
Nor was this splendid concession 
allowed to remaiu an idle heritage. 
Ship after ship was despatched to 
India, Java, and Sumatra, and 
returned laden with calicoes, silks, 
indigo, and spices, which yielded 
100 per cent profit and more to 
the fortunate owners. The advan- 
tage of settlements in India was 
early recognised by the Company, 
and after some negotiations with 
the native princes, permission was 
gained for the establishment of 
agencies at Surat, Ahmedabad, 
Oambay, and Gogo, Subsequently 
Madras, Hooghly, and Bombay 
were fixed upon as tho head- 
quarters of the Company’s agents ; 
and when there established, Charles 
IL, probably having reccived a 
quid pro quo, after the manner of 
the time, granted to them the right 
to- declare war and make peace 
with the native princes, 

But first, and above all things, 
the Company was a trading associ- 
ation, and the history of its early 
days consists mainly in its strug- 
gles against the exactions of the 
native authorities, its conflicts with 
‘odious interlopers,” and its inter- 
nal quarrels. Though pc sessing the 
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nominal right of waging war, the 
powerlessness of its agents mado 
it expedient for them rather to buy 
the favour of the native princes 
than to risk acquiring it by force, 
and thus arose a state of things in 
which each agent had to act as the 
emergency demanded of him. No 
orders from Leadenhall Street 
could possibly embrace all the 
contingencics which arose when 
Nabobs tortured the native ser 
vants of the Company to extort 
money from them, and when cus- 
tom-house officers seized the goods 
of the merchants in order to en- 
force illegal duties. Nor was it 
practicable to legislate for tho 
treatment of such daring inter- 
lopers as Thomas Pitt, his brother- 
in-law Robert Douglas, and others. 
And least of all was it possible to 
lay down rules for the arrange- 
ment of the quarrels and jealousies 
which were constantly springing 
into life between the agents and 
the merchants. The President of 


each agency had therefore to act: 


as seemed right in his own eyes ; 
and as this often appeared wrong 
in the eyes of other people, who 
found means of imparting their 
views to the council in Leaden- 
hall Street, tuere arose constant 
misunderstanding between the 
Company and its servants. Fixity 
of tenuro there was none. The 
employees were engaged for the 
most part at the good pleasure of 
the directors, and they held their 
appointments so long only as they 
satisfied the expectations of their 
masters. Nor were the directors 
by any means always reasonable. 
And when they disapproved of 
the acts of their agents, they oc- 
casionally expressed their senti- 
ments in language which reads 
like a revised edition of the Irish 
party’s opinion of Mr Balfour. 
In 1681, the constant difficulties 
which’ had arisen owing to the 
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Bengal being subservient 
to that of Fort St George, deter- 
mined the directors to constitute 
the agency at Hooghly a distinct 
and separate factory, and the ques- 
tion then arose who should be the 
man to inaugurate the new order 
of things. On the board of di- 
rection there was a Mr William 
Hedges, who had had some check- 
ered experiences of mercantile 
life in the East. He had been a 
Turkey merchant, and spoke both 
Arabic and Turkish. But here 
his qualifications ceased. Under 
his administration the affairs of 
his firm had fallen into consider- 
able disorder. In the words of 
the biograper of Dudley North, 
“The gentlemen of the house were 
in @ miz-maze, and knew not how 
to take one step towards extricat- 
ing themselves and their business, 
and in a word they were at their 
wits’ end.” In these circum- 
stances, Mr Hedges invited Dud- 
ley North to exchange his business 
in Smyrna for the control of his 
(Hedges’s) house at Constantinople. 
The invitation was accepted, and 
the new manager soon proved him- 
self as completely master of the 
situation as he afterwards did in 
the management of the English 
Exchequer. Before long the entire 
control of the business passed into 
North’s hands, and when Hedges 
was pressed for an answer on any 
commercial concern, his answer, 
as he nodded towards North, of 
“ Kec’ #l padron,” or “ There’s 
your master,” came as a matter 
of course. Having gained the ser- 
vices of so able a factotum, 
Hedges considered with justice 


‘was no ‘essential to the wel- 
fare of the business, and he there- 
fore returned to London, By 
virtue, as it would a , of his 
relationship to some of the direc- 
tors of the East India Oompany, 
he was elected to the board, and 
it was on him that the choice of 
the directors fell to fill the post of 
first “chief for managing all the 
Company’s affairs in the Bay of 

” On the 7th of Septem- 
ber 1681 he received his appoint- 
ment, and on the 30th cf Novem- 
ber he sailed for his new post. 

Mr Hedges only remained two 
years at Bengal; but fortunately, 
during the whole of that time he 
kept a minute diary, in which is 
mirrored a full and in i 
account of the affairs of the Com- 
pany at Hooghly during that stir- 
ring period. It is this diary that 
Colonel Yule has edited in the 
volumes before us. The appear- 
ance on the title-page of the name 
of this editor is a sufficient guar- 
antee that the work is thoroughly. 
and conscientiously done. No one 
preeee a wider or more accurate 

owledge of the history of our 
early intercourse with the East 
than Colonel Yule, and no one 
wields a more graphic and cultured 
pen than he does. Further, the 
work has evidently been under- 
taken as a labour of love. His 
notes are models of their kind, 
being always full, appropriate, 
and explanatory; and he has fol- 
lowed out references in the diary 
in a way which has cleared up 
every obscurity. The first volume 
contains the di of H ; 
the second is devoted to short 
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mentioned by him; and in the 
third he gives us. “documentary 


Thomas Pitt,” who plays three 
distinct and notable parts in the 
narrative before us—first as a 
notorious interloper; then as a 
very capable governor of Fort St 
George; and, lastly, as the fortu- 
nate owner of the celebrated Pitt 
Diamond. 

Whether rightly or wrongly, the 
Board of Directors had, in 1681, 
arrived at the conclusion that the 
difficulties to which we have 
alluded as erin arisen in the 
management of the Bengal agency 
were due to the maladministration 
of Matthias Vincent, who was chief 
of the rg xd factory up to the 
time of Hedges’s appointment. 
After their usual manner, or, per- 
haps, we should rather say, after 
the manner of the time, they ex- 
pressed their opinion of the de- 
faulter without reserve. One of 
the first letters which reached 
Hedges from Leadenhall Street is 
typical of their condemnatory style, 
In it the flood of their wrath flows 
over the pages unchecked by stops 
and untrammelled by grammar, 
and they state with emphasis that 
they would be willing to make cer- 
tain proposed arrangements when, 
“ By your [.¢, Hedges] conduct 
and examples, after you have weeded 
out those wicked men, and tho vicious 
habits which the ill example, partial- 
ity, and avarice of our lato chief and 
council contracted among them, such 
as his ungodly taking of dusturee 
(money commissions), his giving dus- 
ticks , tea to the natives, to the 
omaenne of the Company's privi- 
leges, is and Mr Littlejohn’s bribing 

t masters, his abominable sin- 
ful forcing of his own tutinack, long- 
Pepper, and coffee, in lieu of the 

im 


pany’s ready money, while the 
y's quod 


warehouses ; his 


lie unsold in their 
iality to factor- 


fes where the iefs were his own 
creatures ; his contrivance to get Mr 


Charnock out of his own chiefship at 
Casumbazar ; his riotous and expen- 


contributions to a biography of no. way of living; his depredati 


factories where tho chief wo 
not serve his interest to the Company's 
Saas of tan Onapenys avi aol 
80 o) 9 an 
quite such as pon] hold the 
merchants to their musters (samples) ; 
and to his odious infidelity in coun- 
tenancing interlopers.” 

It is plain from this letter that 
Vincent was believed to have com- 
mitted the unpardonable sins of 
having neglected the commercial 
interests of his employers, and of 
having been on friendly terms with 
interlopers. These crimes were as 
the sin of witchcraft, and were 
beyond the reach of atonement. 
But other matters claimed Mr 
Hedges’s attention on his first tak- 
ing over the agency. Ever since 
the formation of the Company, its 
agents had been more or less the 
prey of the Nabob of Dacca and of 
his subordinates. The Nabob had 
privileges to grant and power to 
withhold them; while, on the 
other hand, the Oompany’s ser- 
vants were keenly interested in 
making the best terms they could 
with him, and had wealth with 
which to purchase his favour. In 
such circumstances a bargain ig 
commonly soon struck, and in re- 
turn for a moderate annual pay- 
ment, the Company was allowed to 
traffic without let or hindrance, 
and to ship their goods duty free, 
But changes in the native office- 
holders produced repeated periods 
of attempted extortion, and when 
Hedges landed at Hooghly he 
found himself launched on a sea 
of troubles. Trade was at a stand- 
still ; goods were not allowed to 
pass the customs barriers; for- 
eigners were boycotted ; and every 
species of affront was offered to 
them. Such a state of things was 
bad enough ; but the situation was 
complicated by the successes of 
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Thomas Pitt and other interlopers, 
who appeared to be quite cxempt 
from those ills which were afflict- 
ing the Company’s officers. 

To have allowed such a critical 
situation to continue would have 
been to hsve drawn down upon 
him such a rebuke as that quoted 
above, or as that which was sub- 
sequently giver to his successor, 
who was told,—“ We see how in- 
tolerably you are abused, every 
day worse and worse, by the ava- 
ricious governors cf that country, 
and how sheepish you are in sub- 
mitting to such unreasonable and 
unjust affronts.” The evils com- 
plained of were just those which 
appealed most closely to the 
directors’ pockets, and Hedges 
determined, therefore, to go in 
person to Dacca to persuade the 
Nabob to pursue a more friendly 
course toward the Company. But 
at every step he was opposed by 
the authorities on the spot. His 
boats were stopped by force, his 
servants were seized and thrown 
into prison, and his baggage was pil- 
laged. At length he evaded the vig- 
ilance of his enemies, and reached 
the Nabob’s court. But even then 
his difficulties were by no means at 
ancud. The Nabob, though eighty- 
two years of age, had just become 
a father, and such an event under 
such unusual circumstances neces- 
sitated a more than ordinarily pro- 
longed neriod of rejoicing. Almost 
immediately afterwards the birth- 
day of the Nabob was celebrated 
with lengthened pomp ; and then, 
perhaps not unnaturally, the Na- 
bob fell ill. However, everything 
comes to him who waits, even in 
the East, and Hedges had eventu- 
ally the gratification of knowing 
that he had gained all his points, 
even to the condemnation of the 
interlopers, and the dismissal of 
the customs authorities at Hoogh- 
ly. But India las always been a 
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country where aurwm sequitur lex, 
and these privileges were gained 
only at the cost of several lacs of 
rupees. 
His next difficulties arose from 
those in his own household. It 
was impossible that association 
with the bribery and corruption 
which was so rife among the natives, 
should not have infected the Oom- 
pany’s servants. There are not 
many men who can habitually rise 
superior to their surroundings, An 
evil which is regarded by a society 
as innocent, soon ceases to be re- 
ed as a crime even by those 
who so at first esteem it, and from 
all accounts the servants of the 
Company were largely tainted with 
the oriental predilection for illegal 
gains. To a certain extent the 
directors themselves were to blame 
in this matter. They winked at, 
and more than winked at, the giv- 
ing and receiving of presents on 
the part of their employees; but 
they limited their sanction to 
such of the Company’s matters as 
might be advanced by these means. 
When, however, the agents and 
officers were separated by fifteen 
thousand miles from their masters, 
it was very easy for them to con- 
fuse and overstep this boundary- 
line. And they had a still more 
pressing temptation todoso. They 
were wretchedly paid. Hedges 
received only £200 per annum, 
with an extra allowance of £100; 
and if this were the pay of the 
chief agent, it may be imagined how 
small were the pittances which 
were doled out to the subordinate 
officials. shi 
Against ges there was not 
a word to be said as regards 
money matters. Unaccustomed 
to Indian life and manners, he 
felt as shocked at the pecuniary 
immorality of the TT 
officials as one of Oromwell’s 
Puritans would have been on 
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being suddenly introduced into 
the Court of the Merry Monarch. 
Indeed, he had many of the char- 
acteristics of the “ Praise - the - 
Lord- Barebones” school. He 
constantly gave utterance to pious 
ejaculations ; and to the entrics in 
his diary, noticing the deaths of 
his friends, he commonly adds 
religious remarks, which savour 
strongly of the Cromwellian period. 
He was a well-disposed, but not 
a wise man, and the position in 
which he was placed was one which 
required other qualities than the 
somewhat flabby opportunism which 
commonly prompted his actions. 
No people are quicker at discerning 
character than Indians, and it was 
not long before the native mer- 
chants, seeing the man they had 
to deal with, began to bring in 
complaints against the Company’s 
servants of dishonest practices. 
The first victim was a Mr Francis 
Ellis, a warehouse-keeper, who 
was charged with having taken 
money from the native dealers 
in return for accepting their goods 
on behalf of the Company. With 
regard to taking money, Mr Ellis 
made full confession, and appears 
to have veen almost surprised at 
the proceeding being called in 
question, but he disputed the 
amounts. This, however, was 
enough for Hedges, and Ellis was 
summarily dismissed. 

Hedges was now thoroughly on 
the warpath, and the next man 
against whom he tilted was one 
Naylor, who combined with an 
itching palm a hand extended to 
interlopers. He had even held 
communication with the arch- 
offender Pitt. This sealed his 
fate. -He was sent off at once 
to Hooghly, and was ordered to 
give security “to goe into Eng- 
land by ye next shipping.” So 
rut Hedges had been able to 
carry everything before him ; but 





he now began to enter on the 
path which was to lead him to 
ruin. The cloud of witnesses 
which were gathering around him 
tempted him on to measure swords 
with a man who was stronger than 
he. Job Charnock had been for 
many years in the Oompany’s ser- 
vice, and though, during Hedges’s 
agency, he never rose beyond a 
subordinate position, his energy 
and ability had placed him high 
in the estimation of the directors, 
whose interests were always his 
first care, The opinion thus form- 
ed of him as a civilian was fully 
justified by his subsequent career, 
He is unquestionably the most 
prominent figure in Anglo-Indian 
history in the days before Olive 
and Hastings. It is noteworthy, 
also that, though without any, 
military experience, he, in 1686, 
conducted a successful campaign 
against the native authorities, 
upon whom, it is said, he was 
impatient to revenge himself for 
“having not long before been 
imprisoned and scourged by the 
Nabob.” Driven from Dacca by, 
the enactions of the Nabob, he 
first established himself at Bar- 
rackpore, which is still called 
“Chanak” by the natives, and 
finally established himself at Cal- 
cutta, of which he a, be re- 
garded as the founder. ere, we 
aro told, “he reigned more abso- 
lutely than a rajah.” The indig- 
nity of the scourgirg that he had 
received sank so deeply into his 
mind, that. the tradition goes. that 
he was wont to have a native or 
two flogged daily; and he used 
to arrange that “the execution 
should be generally done while he 
was at dinner, so near his din- 
ing-room that the groans and cries, 
of the poor delinquents served 
him for music.” In the service of 
this man there was at an earlier 
period a certain James Harding, 
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who “had formeriy been dismissed 

e Hon. Company’s: Service, for 

lasphemy and Athisticall ten- 
etts.” This discipline had not, ap- 
parently, produced any reform in 
the life of the outcast. He con- 
tinued to be “a most unquiett, 
turbulent spiritt,” and was also 
proved to have, like Sam Weller, 
been guilty “of an amiable indis- 
cretion,” in which a slave wench 
“had equally participated.” These 
charges were sufficient to secure 
his condemnation, and though the 
accused was defended by Ohar- 
nock, he was ordered to leave 
the factory. 

All who are acquainted with 
oriental life know how readily 
accusations are made against those 
who are persona ingrata to the 
chief authority. Charnock had 
offended Hedges, for whom it is 
plain he had a profound contempt, 
and his action in Harding’s case 
had shocked the righteous spirit 
of the agent. But Charnock had 
another and a more subtle enemy. 
The man who more than any 
other opposed Hedges on his 
first landing at Hooghly was 
Ray Bulchund; and though it 
was this man whose dismissal 
Hedges had procured from the 
Nabob of Dacca, self-interest had 
subsequently induced him to pro- 
fess unbounded friendship for the 
agent. But in his hatred to Char- 
nock he never varied, probably be- 
cause he found him to be a man 
who was neither to be cajoled nor 
imposed upon. In Hedges’s at- 
titude towards Oharnock, the 
wily Hindoo thought he saw an 


. Opportunity of currying favour 


with the rising star, and at the 
same time of gratifying his re- 
venge. Quite after the manner of 
Queen Esther, Bulchund invited 
his enemy and his enemy’s judge 
to an entertainment, at which he 
received Hedges “ with all. the re- 
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spect which could possibly be 
shown :” and having thus poured 
in the oil of flattery, he drew him 
aside into another room, and there 
laid to Charnock’s charge a 
catalogue of crimes. He 

him of being “a great Theife—not 
only to the merchants and other 
natives of the country, but to his 
masters also; his constant prac- 
tice being to exact 2 rupees on 
ye hundred from ye Weavers for 
pricing their Taffaties ; and to sell 
ye Company’s goods, and buy 
light money, 5, 6, and 7 per cent 
worse than current, which these 
poor fellows, rather than lose their 
present employment and liveli- | 
hood, are forced to accept.” Al- 
ready, also, Bulchund, knowing 
Hedges’s prudery, had laid bare 
a secret connected with Char- 
nock’s private life, 

It was a matter of common 
knowledge that Charnock had, 
some years before, carried off a 
married Hindoo woman, and had 
established her in his household. 
One rumour said that the woman 
in question was in the act of per- 
forming suttee when Charnock,’ 
who was among the spectators, 
became so enamoured of her ap- 

ce that he snatched her 
from the burning ; while another 
version ran—and it was to this one 
that Hedges gave credit—that he 
had induced her to elope from her 
husband, carrying with her the 
moneys and jewels of her lawful 
spouse. Certain it is that the 
Nabob sent a force of soldiers to 
recover the woman and arrest 
Charnock. “But he escaping (or 
bribing the men), they took his 
Vekeel and kept him two months 
in prison, ye souldiers lying all 
the while at ye factory gate, till 
Mr Charnock compounded the busi- 
ness for rupees 3000 in money, 5 
pieces of broad cloth, and some 
sword-blades.” But whatever may, 
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have been the circumstances of the 
elopement, it remains a fact that 
this strangely assorted pair lived 
together happily’ for many years, 
that they had several children, and 
that the death of the lady alone 
dissolved the tie which united 
them. Her influence over Char- 
nock was great, and she met his 
endeavours to convert her to Chris- 
tianity by gaining him over to the 
ranks of paganism. At her death, 
which <dffected him deeply, he 
raised a monument to her memory, 
and he invariably kept the anni- 
versary of her death by sacrificing 
a cock on her tomb, according to 
the custom of hernation. Sundry 
details on this subject Bulchund 
whispered at different times into 
the not unwilling ears of Hedges, 
who on this occasion answered 
piously, “that Charnock was an 
old servant of ye Company, who 
had hitherto served to their geod 
content ; and without clear proof 
of his wronging the Company, 
he could not he displaced ; but,” 
he added, “if all he [Bulchund] 
said appeared to be true, he 
should see I came hither to 
manifest my fidelity to my Hon- 
ourable Masters in-the best man- 
ner I was able, without favour or 
affection to any man.” 

But though there can be no 
doubt that many of the charges 
brought against Charnock were 
true in substance, he was at the 
same time too good.a servant to 
the Company to make Hedges’s 
wrath dangerous to him. As the 
directors said suhsequently, “They 
would rather dismiss the whole of 
their other agents than Mr Char- 
nock should not be the chief of 
Kisumbdzér.” There can be no 
doubt, also. that Oharnock was 
aware that Hedges had listened to 


charges against him. The natural 


result followed. The two wen he- 
came bitterly hostile, and Oharnock 
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took every means in his power to 
snub and humiliate Hedges. He 
disputed his orders, gave counte- 
nance to his enemies, disregarded 
his advice, and opened his letters, 
Against all these acts of insubor. 
dination Hedges constantly pro- 
tested, with the pettishness com- 
mon to weak men. “He brags,” 
writes the poor man, “never no 
chief was yett able to contend 
with him and Hervey, and makes 
no doubt but to give me my mitti- 
mus this next shipping.” And the 
boast was justified ; for Hedges’s 
fate was no longer in the lap of 
the gods, It had gone forth ; and 
though he tried to support himself 
with such reflections, as that “ God 
be praised, I live in honour and 
esteem, whilst Charnock, Hervey, 
and Beard are the most despicable 
persons to the Government and 
native merchants that ever lived 
in the country,” he must have 
felt that the sword of dismissal 
was hanging over him bya thread. 
There can be no surer indication 
of the approaching fall of an offi- 
cial than the desertion of his fair- 
weather friends. At this time, 
one by one, all Hedges’s associates 
left him. Beard, he tells us, 
“took occasion . . . to affront and 
abuse me in a most rude and un- 
handsome manner, growing pale 
with passion, shook his head, aud 
made such a filthy noise with his 
mouth as cannot be expressed ;” the 
interloping Captain Lake, “a base, 
unworthy fellow,” cast reflections 
in his teeth, and even Bulchund 
stopped his boats, and disregarded 
his dusticks. 

At length the blow fell. Presi- 
dent Gyfford was ordered up from 
Fort St George to Bengal, and 
Hedges was dismissed, On re- 
viewing all the circumstances of 
the case, this appears to have been 
the’ one possible solution of the 
difficulty. It is unquestionable 
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that Hedges’s administration had 
been a fiasco. He was essentially 
a weak man. He had both failed 
to grapple to his soul those who 
would have been his friends, and 
had by no means borne himself 
in quarrels so that the op- 

need beware of him. He 
was easily deluded by the fair 
words of intriguers, and was 
equally ready to shower angry 
abuse on them so soon as they 
turned their backs upon him. 
One man is “a scandalous, unfaith- 
ful person ;” another “stuffs his 
diary full of lies ;” and writing of 
the death of Bulchund, with whom 
he had long been on good terms, 
he says: “This morning early 
news was brought me our grand 
enemie (that corrupt villain), Bul- 
chund, was dead”! But the evils 
which assumed the blackest hue 
in the sight of the <directors were 
the falling off of the business of 
the Company, and the height of 
prosperity to which the obnoxious 
interlopers attained under his rule. 
Thomas Pitt, Douglas, and Cap- 
tain Alley and their friends pros- 
pered in direct ratio to the failure 
of the Company. Everywhere, 
except perliaps within Oharnock’s 
jurisdiction, they outbid the Com- 
pany’s agents, and assumed a state 
which quite put to shame the low- 
ly carriage of Hedges and his sub- 
ordinates. The notorious Oaptain 
Alley, when he visited the native 
authorities, “went in a splendid 
equipage, habitted in scarlet, richly 
laced. Ten Englishmen in blew 
capps and coats, edged with red, 
all armed with blunderbusses, went 
before his pallankeen, 80 Peons 
before him, and 4 musicians 
playing on the weights, with 2 
mei him.” It may after- 
wards have been some consolation 
to Hedges to know that the same 
treatment which was measured out 
to him was meted out three years 
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later to President Gyfford. But 
we cannot help feeling that tho 
directors did well in getting rid of 
Hedges, notwithstanding Judge 
Jeffreys’s assertion that “ he a 
greater kindness and respect for 
him than he had for Sir Josiah 
Child” (the chairman of the direc- 
tors). A story is told of a man 
who, ow being asked after a Sun- 
day morning service what passage 
he had liked best in the rector’s 
discours®, answered, “ the 
from the pulpit to the vestry ;” 
and . unquestionably the most 
praiseworthy episode of Hedges’s 
Eastern. career was his adventur- 
ous return-journey from India to 
Europe through Persia. Short- 
ly af’ -r his arrival in London he 
married, and was knighted. At 
this point his diary becomes a 
blank, and the record of his re- 
maining years is lost in obscurity. 
Having shown us in the person 
of Hedges the kind of man of 
whom the Company soon wearied, 
Colonel Yule has in his third 
volume given us a graphic and 
most interesting account of one 
‘whom the directors delighted to 
honour, and whose descendants 
have left a name which will bo 
remembered with pride so long as 
England holds a place upon the 
page of history. Thomas Pitt was 
born in 1653 at Blandford, in Der: 
setshire. About his younger days 
we know little, but at a compara- 
tively. early age we find him en- 
gaged in the interloping trade in 
India. The prosecution of this 
traffic required enterprise, daring, 
and tact. It was strenuously op 
posed by the Oompany, which al- 
ways had sufficient force at ita 


pep to seize the interlopers, 
-and had the declaration of Judga 


Jeffreys, that it had a perfect right 
to do so. But neither the troops 
of the Company nor the terrors 
of the law had any effect on Pitt,. 
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who was, as the directors said of 
him, “a fellow of a haughty, huf- 
fying, daring temper,” and who, 
having the very definite intention 
before him of making his own 
fortune, was in the habit of throw- 
ing aside every obstacle that pre- 
sented itself in his path. He 
landed in India a few days before 
Hedges, and “entered Ballasore 
in a hostile manner with guards 
and trumpetts.” Hedges had orders 
to. seize him, but it would have 
been quite as reasonable to tell 
a lamb to seize a wolf, arid Pitt’s 
movements were as little affected 
by Hedges’s instructions as though 
they had never been given. 

He was, however, on one occa- 
sion cited by the directors before 
the Court of King’s Bench, and 
fined £400; but this in no way 
checked that .interloping career, 
which was the perennial cause 
of complaint and lamentation in 
Leadenhall Street. Force and 
threats were plainly impotent to 
move him, but there was one 
‘other expedient left to the direc- 
iors. They determined to try to 
buy him over, and as a first step 
in that direction, they admitted 
him gratis into the freedom of the 
Company. Whether or not Pitt 
accepted the honour thus con- 
ferred upon him, there is no evi- 
dence to show; but the fact re- 
mains that he continued as an 
interloper, and “ huffed” and 
‘bounced ” as much as ever. 

In about 1687 he returned to 
. England, and expended some of the 
gains of his trafficking in the pur- 
chase of the manor of Stratford- 
under-the-Castle, evidently with 
the intention of standing for Par- 
liament. In this, as in every 


ether object he pursued, he was, 


successful, and we find him rep- 
_resenting Salisbury in the House 
-of Commons from 1689 to 1695. 
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But his duties as a member wero 
not allowed to interfere with his 
career as a trader. In 1693 he 
made another voyage to India, and 
on that occasion appeared for the 
last time in the character of an 
interloper. The Oompany had at 
about that time been granted new 
charters, and they took advan 

of the opportunity afforded by 
reconstruction to invite Pitt to 
join them. This he did, and here 
would have ended the history of 
the arch-interloper if it had not 
been for the acumen and research 
of the editor,,.who appears to have 
an unerring instinct for the dis- 
covery of the clues to biographical 
and geographical puzzles. 

In the Oourt-book of 1697 we 
find the following entry: “Captain 
Thomas Pitt, now comeing into 
Court, was made acquainted by 
the Governour that he was unani- 
mously elected to be President 
at Fort St George; whereupon he 
took the. oaths appoin by the 
Charter, promising to improve his 
utmost ability and zeal for the 
Company’s service.” It seemed, at 
first sight, so improbable that a 
man who for years had defied the 
Company, and had been by them 
in return vilified as a pirate and 
held up to scorn as a blusterer, 
should, almost red-handed, have 
been appointed to so important a 
post as that of President of Fort 
St George, that it had never 
occurred to biographers that the 
two parts could have been played 
by one man. But the disappear- 
ance of ths interloper and the 
appearance of the new President 
occur so curiously about the same 
time, that it suggested itself to 
Colonel Yule that, after all, the 
official might be but a new ava- 
tar of the nefarious trader. The 
idea once started, it is almost 
needless to say that in Colonel 
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Yule’s hands it was worked ont to 
a antisfactory conclusion. By a 
careful comparison of documents 
he found that the President or 
Governor was described as ‘“ Oap- 
tain Thomas Pitt, member for Old 
Sarum,” aud that the connvec- 
tious by marriage of the interloper 
and the Governor were the same. 
But the crowning proof was afford- 
ed by a letter written by the Gov- 
ernor to his cousin, John Pitt, 
who had come out from England 
as representative of the rival New 
or English Company. In this 
paper Thomas Pitt says: “ And for 
the supporting my credit, I don’t 
remember I was indebted, or con- 
cerned in anything whatever that 
could be censured by .any, unless 
it was interloping, which I never 
repented of to this day.” Again, 
writing to the saine correspondent 
in January 1699-1700, he says: 
“T wonder with what face you 
can say I carried the balance of 
your account with me to Bengall 
in the Seymore.” The mention of 
the Seymore adds proof to proof. 
dt was the ship owned and sailed 
by the interloper, Thomas Pitt. 
Well may Oolonel Yule say: 
Tahemus confitentem rewm. 

For thirteen years (from 1697- 
1710) Pitt held his post at Fort 
St George, and during the whole 
of that time he maintained the in- 
terests and dignity of the Company 
with ability and discretion. The 
period was one of exceptional dif- 
ficulty. A new Company was 
formed in 1698, and gathered to 
itself many of the dismissed and 
discontented servants of the old 
Association. John Pitt, a cousin 
of the Governor, who, as we have 
seen, was appointed by the new 
Company President of Masulipa- 
tam, was a constant thorn in the 
side of his kinsman, The quar- 
rels between the servants of the 
VOL. OXLV.—NO. DCCCLXXXIV. 
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two Companies were endless, and: 
it required all the courage and 
strength of the Governor to keep. 
them from developing into acts 
of open hostility. Some quieting 
influence was effected by the aimal- 
gamation of the two Companies in 
1702, but the old animosities still 
smduldered. These anxieties and 
difficulties probably mado less im- 
pression on Pitt than they would 
on most people. He was a “dour” 
man, and by long experience had 
learned to accept difficulties of ail- 
kinds as matters of course, He 
was also a man without sympathy,: 
and was quite unable to under- 
stand that any one should ever’ 
need help and support. Even his, 
wife’s straits failed to arouse the 
slightest concern on his part. “ As 
to what you write of my wife,” 
he says, in a letter to Sir Stepher 
Evance, “if she can’t live upon 
the income of my land, let her. 
starve, and all her children with 
her; therefore pay not one penny, 
that she draws upon you.” 
The accumulation of a fortune 
was always the primary object of 
Pitt’s ambition. No promising in- 
vestment, whether it was in land 
in England or in diamonds in 
India, was neglected by him. The-' 
ease with which diamonds were 
carried, and their constant value 
recommended them to him as a con 
venient medium of exchange with 
Europe. His agents in the coun-: 
try kept him well informed av 
to the state of the diamond mar, 
kets, and he was always amo 
the first to hear of the discovery, 
of any stone of rare quality. Jt 
was in this way that he was first’ 
made aware of the diamond which: 
has ever since been associated! - 
with his name. It was a Se 
gious stone, weighing 426 
and the price asked for pwr was, 


equally prodigious, — no less 
1 
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than 200,000 pagodas (a pagoda 
equals about 10s.) The offer 
evidently had its attraction for 
Pitt, and he transmittcd a model 
of: the stone, with a description 
of -it, to his English agent, 
Sir Stephen Evance. But the 
magnitude of the proposed pur- 
chase alarmed Evance. “ Wee are 
now,” he writes in reply, “ gott 
in a warr. The French king has 
his -hand and heart full, soe he 
can’t buy such a stone. There is 
noe prince in Europe can buy itt, 
soe wuld advise you not to med- 
die with it.” But Pitt still kept 
up negotiations with the owner, 
Jaurchund, who came in person 
to Fort St George to tempt the 
Governor. The price asked, how- 
ever, was so excessive that Pitt 
despaired of becoming possessed 
of the prize, and more in wanton- 
ness than with any intention of 
making a serious bid, he offered 
30,000 pagodas for it. This broke 
off: the negotiations for the time ; 
but with that persistence which 
Easterns always show in money 
transactions, Jaurchund, after an 
interval of some weeks, returned 
to the charge. This time he pro- 
fessed himself willing to take 
100,000 pagodas, and at a subse- 
quent meeting, after much hag- 
gling; Pitt beat him down to 
65,000. But even this was more 
hy 10;000 pagodas than Pitt had 
determined to give, and again 
te ore took his leave,—not 

r long, however, for in an hour 
he. sent in word to say that he 
would take 50,000. Upon this 
Pitt offered to split the difference, 
But though an Orienta! will sub- 
mit to be beaten down in his price 
timo after time, he likes at the 
dose of. the bargain to think that 
the yielding has not been alto- 
gether on his side. Pitt offered 
47,500; No, said Jaurchund— 


nothing would induco him to take 
less than 48,000. Knowing his 
man and the ways of Eastern 
traders, Pitt gave in to this demand, 
and became possessed of the largest 
known diamond in the world, for 
a sum which was about equivalent 
to £24,000. 

The precious stone was sent 
home to Europe in charge of Pitt’s 
son, Robert, on board the Loyal 
Oooke, which left Madras on the 
9th October 1702. It is amusing 
to observe how the possession of 
the diamond awoke in Pitt’s breast 
a desire for the peace of- Europe 
and the prosperity of its wealthier 
sovereigns, “The King of France 
or Spain,” he writes to his agent, 
“will in all probability be the 
likelyest chapmen for it, unless 
our Parliament, upon some good 


success in some noble undertaking, . 


will be soe generous as to buy it 


for the crown of England.” A’ 


little Jater he says: “Tis certainly 
the finest jewell in the world, and 
worth an immense sum, and I ho 

you will never part with it but for 
its reall value, which, it may be, 
you'll not be able to get dureing 
the warr, to which God send a 
happy and speedy conclusion.” 
But no “ fforeign prince” showed 


any alacrity to become the owner, 


of the jewel; and after waiting 
three years, he thought that pos- 
sibly the Union of Scotland with 
England might be made an occasion 
for its purchase. “I heard from 
Lisbon,” he writes, “that upon 
the Union with Scotland passing 
our Parliament, ’twas intended to 
present the Queen with the royal 
title of Empress, I am sure 
nothing is soe proper to accom- 
pany it, being the best and biggest 
in the world.” : 

Fate, however, had decreed that’ 
the prize was to go to the French 
Orown, and eventually. the Duke 
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of Orleans became the purchaser 
of it, nominally at the price of 
£135,000. We say nominally, be- 
cause that sum was never actually 
paid. It was agreed that £40,000 
should. be handed over as part pay- 
ment, and that three boxes of 
jewels should be given as security 
for the payment of the balance. 
This balance was never forthcom- 
ing, and the price, therefore, which 
Pitt received was £40,000, plus 
the value of the jewels. The sale 
was effected after Pitt’s return to 
Europe; and in the company of 
his two sons, Lord. Londonderry 
and John Pitt, and his son-in-law, 
Mr Cholmondeley, he personally 
carried the diamond to the French 
capital. 

So supreme was the value of the 
stone, that the greatest secrecy 
was observed in conveying it into 
France; and Oolonel Yule illus- 
trates Pitt’s nervous anxiety on 
this point by a curious story of an 
adventure by the way. When 
at Oalais, Pitt formed a friend- 
ship with the landlord of the 
hotel at which he stayed, and 
before leaving expressed a wish 
that he might be able to be of 
service to him. “To this the 
landlord innocently replied, that 
he [Pitt] had a pebble in his 
possession which might indeed do 
him the utmost service.” What 
he meant by “a pebble” is not 
clear, and Colonel Yule does not 
offer any explanation. Pitt, how- 
ever, at once concluded that his 
secret had been betrayed, and 
broke out in such violent abuse 
of his host that the poor man fled 
from the room, and Lord London- 
derry, with his companions, had 
the greatest difficulty in allaying 
the Governor’s alarms. Happily 
the diamond was, after all, safely 
deposited with its new owner, and 
Pitt returned to England a richer 
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and a happier man. But having 
thus gathered his grapes, he was des- 
tined to harvest a crop of thistles, 
in the shape of stories invented 
by the envious about tho manner 
in which he had become possessed 
of the stone. One report was that 
the diamond was “one of the eyes 
of the god Jagunat,” and had 
been stolen and sold to Pitt, the 
idol ever after remaining single- 
eyed, Another was to the effect 
that the stone was found by a 
slave, who, in order to hide it, 
made a gash in his leg, and buried 
the jewel in the wound. In a 
moment of confidence—so ran the 
legend —the slave imparted his 
secret to a sailor, and promised 
to give him the stone if he would 
secure to him his freedom, The 
sailor made the required pro- 
mise, and having enticed the hap- 
less slave on board his ship, took 
the diamond from him, and then 
threw him into the sea. So per- 
sistent were these rumours that 
they gained some credit; and 
Pope plainly had them in his 
mind when in the history of Sir 
Balaam he wrote— 


“ Asleep and naked as an Indian lay, 

An honest factor stole a gem away: 

He pledged it to the k»ight, the knight 
had wit, 

So kept the diamond, and the rogue. 
was bit.” 


In the original version of the 
poem in Pope’s own handwriting 
the last line stands— So robbed . 
the robber, and was rich as P——,” 
which puts beyond question the 
incident to which the lines re- 
fer. a 

The fortunes of the diamond 
have since been as various as the 
winds of heaven. It was first 
made publicly conspicuous by be- 
ing placed in the crown arranged 
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for the coronation of Louis XV. 
in 1722. During the anarchy con- 
sequent on the outbreak of the 
Reyolution, the Regent, as the 
stone was called in France, and 
the Sancy diamonds were stolen. 
Two years later, however, they 
were recovered, and in 1796 and 
1798 the Regent was twice pledged 
to German bankers as security for 
the cost of horse furniture. At 
the coronation of Napoleon in 
1804, the Regent appeared, set 
between the teeth of a crocodile, 
in the pommel of the Emperor’s 
sword. There the jewel remained 
until it was carried off in 1814 by 
Marie Louise. It was, however, 
returned by the Emperor Francis, 
and was reset for the coronation 
of Charles X. During the reign 
‘of Napoleon ITT. it was mounted 
several times, and in 1870 was 
deposited in the Bank of France, 
from which it was transferred to 
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the cellars of the Treasury, where 
it now remains. 


Pitt resigned his governorship’ 


in 1709, and was succeeded by 
Addison, a brother of the immor- 
tal Joseph. He represented Old 
Sarum in the Parliament of 1714 
15, and died at Swallowfield in 
Berks in 1726, at the age of 
seventy - three, having lived long 
enough to see his grandson, the 
future Earl of Chatham, finish 
his careers at Eton and Oxford, 
and start on the grand tour, be- 
fore blossoming into a cornet of 
the Blues. 

We cannot close this article 
without recording our gratitude 
to Colonel Yule for having rescued 
from oblivion this most interesting 
chapter in the records of the East 
India Company, and for having 
lifted it out of the back current of 
history into the main stream of 
European annals, / 
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TitkRe is a proverh, almost as 
oll as the world, which enjoius 
that the sutor should stick to his 
last. It is one of those utterances 
which arisc spontaneously from 
the instinct of humanity, and 
which are proved every day in the 
common experience of mankind. 
Yet it is not infallible, and there 
are instances in which it has been 
triumphantly defied. The curi- 
osity of the public has been muchy 
excited lately by an experiment 
of the kind, which, if intellectual. 
power and adroitness alone were 
in question, ought to have been 
successful. It is with a sigh of 
satisfaction that we record our 
conviction that the effort has 
failed. The brilliant writer who 
has taken the trouble to make 
this attempt, has done many 
wonderful things in his day. He 
has set forth old subjects in 
new lights: he has changed the 
pictorial attitude and aspect of 
many well-known historical per- 
sonages. He has made Henry 
Tudor look like a statesman and 
sage, and Mary Stewart like a 
tragical milliner, He has repre- 
sented the Church of England as 
the most malignant influence ever 
known in politics, and set the 
Colonies by the ears: all in the 
most delightful language, and with 
so great a charm of style that his 
views have been propagated every- 
where; and if not always influ- 
ential in forming public opinion, 
have yet, more or less swayed it 
temporarily with much immediate 
effect. That a man so skilled in 
the art of fictitious portraiture, or 
of portraiture executed with so 
strong a parti pris as to have all 
the most prevailing characteristics 
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of fiction, should not have succeed- 
ed in making a few ideal person- 
ages move and talk and look as if 
they were real men, is one of the 
most curious instances of the’ re- 
ality of what we may call speciul- 
ism, for want of a better word. 
Mr Froude has shown his ability 
so to drape and adorn an actual 
person as to make him look like 
somebody else; or at lvast like 
something quite different from all 
previous conception of him. But 
when he tries this experiment the 
other way, the only result is failure. 
It is supposed by the general public 
that almost anybody can write a 
novel. Young ladies do itevery day ; 
sometimes not very +. ell it is true, 
but sometimes with signal success. 
It is almost incredible that a man 
so highly gifted with every literary 
endowment should not prove able 
to accotnplish so small a matter.’ 
Yet soit is; and we confess that we 
state the fact with a certain grati- 
fication ; for if the art of Walter 
Scott could thus be taken up at 
any moment by any able person 
en gateté de cur, as if it were his 
natural weapon, a certain disre- 
spect for the art would inevitably 
mingle in the spectator’s mind 
with admiration of the skill of 
the performer. It is not so, how- 
ever, let us congratulate ourselves, 
The excellent Mr Motley, his- 
torian of the ‘Dutch Republic,’ 
composed a novel in his youth, 
which nobody ever heard of till it 
was mentioned in his biography ; 
so did Frederick Denison Maurice, 
a theologian who has had great 
honour in his day. None of 


them, we are happy to think, 
were successful. The two-handed 


sword of Walter of Abbotsford 
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cannot be waved round any stout 
swordsman’s head who takes it out 
of the armoury, neither can the 
’ keen rapier of Esmond be wielded 
by whosoever will. Those profes- 
sors of the art of fiction who are 
still worthy of the name, may be 
congratulated that their mystery 
’ remains a mystery, which the most 
skilful writer cannot fathom by 
mere force of cleverness or even 
of histrionic skill. 

We may therefore venture to 
say at once that the ‘Two Chiefs of 
Dunboy’ is not a novel, much less 
@ romance, as it is boldly described 
on the title-page.! It is true that 
it contains some bold sensational 
scenes, something between the 
styles of Mr Louis Stevenson and 
Mr Rider Haggard, and so good 
in their way that they may pos- 
sibly attract the favourable atten- 
tion of the schoolboy critic, who 
has lately become a power in the 
world of literature ; but these pic- 
torial scenes are not of the element 
of true fiction. What this book 
is, is something quite different 
from fiction. It is a careful and 
elaborate historical statement, 
which the author has evidently 
thought would prove more effec- 
tive if put into the mouth, and 
somehow proved by the doings, of 
several imaginary persons, than if 
simply recited by his own more 
potent individual voice. We think 
that he has made a mistake ; and 
that his own voice, taken with 
all the conditions which the 
reader has learned to attach to 
it, would be, and indeed has been 
on this same subject, more effec- 
tive. But it would be ungrateful 
to blame Mr Froude for such a fond 
delusion. The old notion that 
poetry and romance enforce a con- 
clusion better than the unvarnished 
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tale of reality is an obstinate one, 
difficult to overcome, especially in 
the minds of the elder generation ; 
and it is a very amiable trait in 
the distinguished historian that 
he shares in this delusion of the 
past. When the Sun in Leo- 
pardi’s fable made up his mind 
to an innovation in the old rule 
of the heavens, and determined 
that instead of laboriously going 
round the Earth—a minute particle 
of dust, peopled by multitudes of 
creaturine invisibili—he would re- 
main steady in his place, and let 
the Earth, if she wanted light and 
warmth, go round him,—a resolu- 


. tion, as the reader is aware, which 


he has held to ever since,—-the 
great Lord of Day called for a 
poet to make his decision known 
to the Universe. Even at that 
early age—it was in the time of 
Copernicus—his Celestial Majesty 
was informed that poets were no 
longer the best interpreters of the 
heavenly potentates, and that a 
philosopher would servo his pur- 
pose better. It would have been 
well for Mr Froude had his ad- 
visers been as sensible and well 
informed. . 

The two chiefs who give their 
name to this book are, as may be 
supposed, representatives of the 
two races whose juxtaposition in 
Ireland is so bewildering a problem 
for all observers. The one the 
forfeited and ruined Irishman, the 
other the enlightened, noble-minded, 
and gallant English supplanter wl.o 
has taken his place; but whose 
sole motive and desire is the good 
of the country in which he finds 
himself, and its conversion to law, 
order, truth, and industry. There 


are so many bewildering elements | 


in the question that it is scarcely 
necessary to dwell upon the addi- 
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tional bewilderment of Colonel 
Goring’s essentially nineteenth-cen- 
tury character and object, notwith- 
standing the piety of an earlier 
complexion which actuates him, 
Indeed, both the gentlemen, though 
the Irishman’s surroundings are 
different from anything ible in 
this day, are of the nineteenth 
century. It would have been 
more easy to discriminate and to 
contrast these two figures had they 
been a little more of their age. 
The ideas of both are very ad- 
vanced, They are both curious- 
ly free from prejudice, Indeed 
an uneasy suspicion crosses our 
mind from time to time that aw 
fond they are virtually the same 

rson. It is the right thing, con- 
sidering the difference of race, that 
Morty O’Sullivan should be prone 
to passion, and Oolonel Goring an 
example of heroic calm; but re- 
move this broad characteristic, and 
the men are very much alike. The 
Englishman has, on the whole, a 
greater faith in the Irish than their 
countryman. He thinks they are 
occasionally to be trusted, while Sul- 
livan, save under the influence of 
excitement, never does so, Other- 
wise the tenor of their thoughts 
is alike; their disappointment and 
disillusion, their virtue and gen- 
erosity the same. On the whole, 
though Morty becomes a pirate 
and ends by committing a murder, 
he is almost as painfully good as 
his rival, Both are victims of the 
treacherous race and unhappy 
circumstances with which they are 
surrounded. It is quite impossible 
to believe that they would not 
have fully understood each. other 


had they ever had the chance, It, 


was by no means Mr Froude’s 
intention, we should imagine, to 
demonstrate how very little differ- 
ence, after all, race makes between 
two human creatures of generous 
mind and honourable meaning ; but 
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this will seem to the impartial 
reader one of the chief things he 
has to teach. 

The group of actors in this 
tragedy is a small one. There is 
no woman—which will be a shock 
to the deceived public to whom the 
book is presented as a novel—ex- 
cept an Irish girl of a very familiar 
type, who makes a brief appearance 
to deliver the hero out of pressing 
danger, but whom we are already 
intimately acquainted with, and 
recognise with kindness. The 
curious band of Irish statesmen 
who are dragged in afterwards, 
head and shoulders, to indicate 
the political atmosphere of the 
period, though they are by no 
means without interest, are no 
more important to the main object 
than the band of supernumeraries, 
the “peasants, pirates, &.,” in a 
list of dramatis persone, who form 
the background. Goring, Morty, 
and a third personage, are the only 
necessary figures. On this third 
person Mr Froude has put forth 
all his powers,‘and he is by far the 
most successful part of the book, 
The shuffling and false Sylvester 
O’Sullivan, who is the relative of 
the Irish hero, and adores up till 
the moment whén he betrays him, 
is the expression of the author's 
concentrated contempt and hatred 
for the Irish race; and as Mr. 
Froude is a very good ‘hater, he 
has found a certain inspiration 
from the passion, We cannot say 
that the conception is new. It 
has found a place, more or less, in 
every Irish novel that ever was 
written; but it is the nearest 
thing to a creation that Mr, 
Froude has accomplished, and the 
picture is both terrible and com- 
plete. A recent most painful ex- 
hibition before the court in London 
which is still sitting will rise to 


everybody’s mind while he reads ; 
but the offender in that case was) 
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less degraded than Sylvester, who 
would have teil out of the 
most shameful dilemma with his 
slippery smile, amusing even in the 
depth cf his humiliation. We may 
quote his explanation of his tergi- 
versations, given in the confidence 
of full understanding from his 
countrymen. “You came to me 
with a fine story of all ye’d done 
and suffered for your country,” 
says Mr Blake, the rich merchant 
at Nantes, whose life is spent in 
smuggling and conspiracy. 


“You wanted ine to send you home 
to Kerry to your family there, and all 
the while there was black treachery 
in the heart of you. You were an in- 
former, man, and had sould yourself 
to them in the Castle at Dublin.’ 

“© Your honour speaks nothing but 
the truth,’ said the man, ‘as far as 
the truth is known to ye. Sure 
enough I had the bit of paper Mr 
Walpole give me, if it’s that you 
mane. I'd be none the worse for 
such a thing if the magistrates got 
hould of me, as it was like they 
might with the errand I had taken 
upon me. But the way of it was 
this: I was wanting to go home to 
my own people, and there was a stir 
_ then about the trade and the 

es’ treasure, and the wild geese, 

and the French going over ; and the 
were saying in Paris the Englis 
would be sending the redcoats to 
sweep the country clear of us: and I 
thought I would be useful desaving 
them a little, and making distrust be- 
tween them and the gentry like.’ 

“*That might suit with you as a 
rogue’s trick,’ said Blake ; ‘ but if that 
was what you were after, why didn’t 
= speak plainly tome? I don’t be- 
ieve ye. ere was that letter you 
wrote from Killarney to the Castle. 
How do you explain that ?—+telling 
them how ye had come over, and how 
the o Was run.’ 


“Sure and if I tould them,’ said 
Sylvester, ‘there was never a word of 
truth in the whole story I tould them. 
It was little they could learn from me, 
clever as they might be; and as to 
speaking out to your honour, there is 
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an old saying that one may keep coun- 
sel but never two, and I thought 
some of them Paris people might be 
asking ye questions about me, and 
your honour would not tell what ye 
did not know.’ 

“ Blake looked at the wretched be- 
ae Sa knowing whether to laugh 
or 


“*And how about your turning 
Protestant,’ he asked, ‘and forsaking 
the faith ye were born in? One of 
my own people saw you in Killarney 
Church swearing away your religion 
before the Archdeacon.’ 

“¢*Sure and if I did, your honour, 
there is no sin in telling a lie to a 
heretic. It is no more than every 

r fellow is obliged to do in these 

d days each time he signs a lease or 
takes an office. Don’t the Catholic 
counsellors in Dublin swear they are 
Protestants before they can practise ? 
Glory be to God for the same! for 
where would our pore people be with- 
out the help of them in the courts of 
law? When the laws are against us, 
we must just slip through them as we 
can. The Lord help and be gracious 
to us!’” ; 


The reader will probably expect 
to hear from Mr Froude, writing of 
the state of Ireland a hundred years 
ago, a great deal about those penal 
laws against the Roman Catholics 
which have wounded the conscien- 
ces of Englishmen for generations 
after they have been got rid of, 
and which might well be blamed 
as the originating cause of that 
fatal and so easy duplicity which 
no amelioration of law seems cap- 
able of eradicating. But he does 
not do so; he represents these 
laws, on the contrary, as a stand- 
ing farce in Ireland, encumbering. 
the statute-book, and never by 
any chance brought into practice, 
and with a startling leap into an- 
other region, transfers the religi- 
ous wrong as existing in Ireland 
to a totally different class, to the 
Protestant Dissenters, against 
whom he tells us all the persecut- 
ing powers of the Church (which 
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we might have been sure was not 
to be let off without due dam- 
nation) were now turned, In- 
deed, at a later period in the 
book, he puts the same arguments 
which Sylvester uses to excuse 
his treachery into the mouth of the 
statesman who is introduced as 
one of the actual rulers of the 
country, the Speaker of the Irish 
House 
Boyle, afterwards Lord Shannon. 
While recommending to the too 
conscientious Goring toleration in 
respect to the smugglers, and a 
general indifference to the man- 
dates of the law, this high func- 
tionary discourses as follows. 
Colonel Goring, always perfectly 
correct in his sentiments, has just 
asked, “How can any country 
prosper when the people are 
taught from their cradle that 
laws are only made to be laughed 
at?” : 





,. “ Nothing wan ‘be more, true, my 
dear Colonel; but those are precisely 
‘the conditions under which it pleases 
our sovereign masters that the affairs 
of this country shall be administered. 
{We live under a set of laws which we 
‘cannot repeal and are not allowed to 
execute. How is it with the Catholics? 
By law no priest may officiate who is 
not registéred. Not one in fifty is 
registered, yet no one is ever pun- 
ished. By law no Catholic bishop 
ought to be in Ireland. They reside 
= in their palaces ; they ~—— ; 
they ordain ; they rule their dioceses 
as effectively as our own prelates. 
Not only does no one call them to 
question, but we ourselves in the 
Government use their help in keeping 
order. By the law no Catholic can 
own land or hold a lease for more 
than thirty years. The estates of 
Catholics are now as safe as those of 
Protestants. ‘They protect themselves 
by a transparent evasion, while half 
the tenants in Munster are Catholics 
in reality if not in name. By law no 
Catholic can practise in the learned 
professions. Go, ask at the Four 
Courts how many Catholics are on 
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the roll of attorneys. The laws are 
on our statute-book. We do not try 
to enforce them, for England would 
interpose if we did. But the whole 
system that we live under is an in- 
struction to us that laws are made to 
be disobeyed. And what wonder is 
it if we, on our parts, are careless 
about executing trade enactments 
which ruin in order to benefit 
our masters? By-and-by, when they 
see their prohibitions cannot be car- 
ried out, the ~~ will consent to 
do - justice. Till then they never 
wil Mas 
“God help Ireland, then,” said the 
Colonel, sorrowfully. “God help us 
and send us another Oliver.” 
» “Do not let the Primate hear you 
say so,” the S er answered; “and 
in default o Oliver, I recommend 
you to do as others do, and swim 
with the stream. High notions of 
duty are admirable when time and 
place suits them, but they will not 
work in Ireland in this age that we 
live in. You do not think me serious 
—I wish I was not. Oliver conquered 
this country. He drove the fighting 
Irish across the Shannon into Con- 
naught. He partitioned the lands 
of the rebels among his own soldiers, 
or among Puritan colonists from Eng- 





land and Scotland. He gave us free 
trade and a political union with Great 
Britain. ad he lived ten years 


longer, the English law, the -English 
character, would have been rooted as 
firmly in Leinster and Munster as 
the Scots are rooted in the north. 
- ven as it was, so long as Oliver's 
foundations were left standing, we 
had a chance of making — 
of the country. We had Engli 

farmers, English mechanics, English 


artisans in tens of thousards. America 


was far off, and more were ready to 

ur in if they had political security. 

rance and ders sent us their 
Protestant refugees. We had our 
shipyards, and fifty vessels might be 
seen lying in the Liffey where now 
there are but yonder felbdcaen miser- 
able coal- brigs.” 


-Thus the Irish statesman ~ of 
1780, as well as the English re- 
former, is represented as finding 
no cure for Irish troubles save in, 
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the elimination of the race. It is 
not a remedy which ever can find 
favour in the general judgment of 
mankind. But it is repeated with 
much insistence and in several 
different voices. It is the one cure 
which these patriotic observers 
think practicable: failing this, a 
rule of anarchy, more or less tem- 
pered by the adroitness of the 
ruling, and the shiftless incapacity, 
either for resistance or national 
organisation, of the ruled and sub- 
ordinate race, 

We must return, however, from 
these general questions to the 
struggle between the two men, 
so entirely formed to understand 
each other, whom the auntagon- 
ism of race and circumstances 
turns into enemies. Oolonel Gor- 
ing, who has inherited the estate 
forfeited by Morty O’Sullivan’s 
aucestors, has established himself 
there with a colony of virtuous 
Dissenters—Methodists and other 
converts of Whitetield—who are 
as immaculate as himself, more 
irreproachable than any foreign 
colony in a conquered country 
ever was before, by whose means 
he has enormously increased the 
wealth of the place, both by mines 
—for the mountains are rich in 
ore—and by fisheries, in both of 
which industries, in a humble way, 
as inferior workinen and auxiliaries, 
the native Irish have more or less 
joined. The problem before him 
is how to secure his adwirable 
colony in the place in which they 
have taken kindly root, not ouly 
for their own sakes, but as a 
nucleus of industry, comfort, and 
weulth for the benefit of the coun- 
try in which they are planted. His 
dreain is to make his poor Irish 
tenantry round him, and the dis- 
trict in general, profit by the 
example of his colonists, and to 
draw them by good wages and 
good treatment to copy the ex- 
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ample thus set before them. Hig 
life has been threatened, but he 
only smiles at the threats. Hei is 
a soldier, and a brave one, deter. 
mined to sanction no rebellion 
where he is, opposed to smug- 
gling and to every breach of the 
law, with none of the /aissez aller 
congenial to the place, but an 
almost rigid rectitude, boundless 
benevolence, and an enthusiasm 
carefully concealed beneath an 
aspect of the most utter calm. 
This singularly perfect character, 
the benevolent despot whom Mr 
Parnell acknowledges to be a pos- 
sible alternative in place of Home 
Rule, but in every respect the op- 
posite of the race he intends and’ 
desires to benefit, is introduced to 
us in the cottage-mansion near the 
sea, where he lives in the midst of 
his people, and where he has, like 
every other Irish landlord we have 
ever heard of in fiction, an aimus- 
ing crowd of petitioners every 
morning appealing to him for 
every kind of assistance. The 
crowd has been a great deal 
better done before ; and so has the 
Irish girl who first appeals to his 
charity, and then comes to his 
rescue, guiding him through the 
dangers of a night escape. There 
is a novel called ‘Oastle Daley,’ 
not by one of the first hands 
in literature, which describes all 
this, and the struggle of feeling 
between the grateful yet suspicious 
peasants, and the reforming and 
huproving landlord —just, good, 
and benevolent beyond all their 
dreums, yet somehow not symipa- 
thetic—with a touching force and 
simplicity far beyond anything 
Mr Froude is able to attain. To 
say that the profound and poetic 
tragedy of ‘ Hurrish’ is a world 
above any perception of Irish 
character, either in its softer or 
more terrible aspects, which is 
here exhibited, is unnecessary ; 
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for, indeed, Mr Froude has no 
desire to place this character 
before us except from certain 
points of view, and no just com- 
prehension is possible to one who 
regards the object of his study 
with unfailing contempt and dis- 
approval. We are bound, how- 
ever, to add, that neither of the 
writers to whom we have referred 
is much more hopeful than Mr 
Froude. 

Colonel Goring’s aim ig only good. 
He wants to do justice to every- 
body, and to stop the smugglers, 
and to set wrong right, and to 
secure, above all, his virtuous 
English in the only privileges 
which they insist upon, their 
church and school, the means of 
exercising their own worship, and 
of securing their children from too 
close intercourse with the native 
element. Against this aim there 
is the dead force of Irish resist- 
ance arid treachery, thé profit of a 
contraband trade which is supposed 
to benefit everybody, and the de- 
termined wrong-headedness of the 
authorities, behind whom, again, 
is the ghost of an unrighteous 
English Government, which has 
filled the statute-book with laws 
which nobody pays the slightest 
attention to. Such is the state of 
society upon which the English 
landowner looks with eyes of the 
nineteenth century—not veiled by 
any contemporary knowledge, or 
sympathy, or part in the partial 
developments of the ‘ime, but 
surprised, as «f he had somehow 
strayed out of the present era 
back into the state of affairs which 
belongs to a past time. Mr Froude 
evidently forgets that Colonel Gor- 
ing himself belonged to that past 
time, and must have known all 
about it, and about various anom- 
alies which existed in England 
as well as Ireland—tests and dis- 
abilities of Dissenters, and contra 


band trade, and all the rest. On 
that last point his Cornishmen, 
who at home probably were ac- 
quainted with wreckers, and had 
heard of unlawful cargoes run 
in defiance of severe magistrates, 
could have given him some infor- 
mation ; but of everything of the 
kind this English sage in the Bay 
of Bantry was evidently innocent 
as the babe unborn. 

While Oolonel Goring is thus 
introduced to our acquaintance on 
one side, on the other we are pre- 
sented to the Irish exile and ad- 
venturer, sent abroad in his youth 
from the ruined house of his 
fathers to military service on 
the Continent, and now a well- 
known and distinguished officer. 
Morty O’Sullivan makes his first 
appearance in the house of a 
French - Irish merchant, called 
Blake, established at Nantes, in 
a most lucrative smuggling trade, 
the wares in which he deals being, 
first, “ wild - geese” — to wit, the 
Irish recruits who came over in 
flocks to swell the Irish Brigade 
and generally go soldiering on the 
Continent (not, we presume, contra- 
band goods)—and secondly, wool- 
packs, which, under the disgrace- 
ful law which prohibited woollen 
manufactures in Ireland, and fixed 
the price at which they should be 
sold in the only market open to 
them, were most profitable wares 
for the smuggler. We learn all 
this in the course of conver- 
sations in Mr Blake’s house, 
which are conducted with so much 
detail that we feel disposed to ask 
with Sneer in the play, “If Sir 
Walter knew all this before, why 
does Sir Christopher go on telling 
him?” which, indeed, would be, 
as the immortal Puff justly re- 
plies, most ungrateful on our 
part, as the information is given 
entirely for our sake, When we 
have thus been made fully con 
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versant with the circumstances, 
we find that Blake is anxiously 
urging upon O'Sullivan the com- 
mand of a privateer which is 
about to be fitted out with the 
object of harassing and injuring 
English trade as much as possible, 
and the ulterior motive of assist- 
ing inf arming and rousing Ireland 
to insurrection. How it happens 
that a distinguished soldier, whose 
life apparently has been spent on 
the field, should be able at a mo- 
ment’s notice to take command of 
a privateer, and afterwards to save 
his ship by the most marvellous 
seamanship, we are not told. 
He could not surely be fighting 
at Fontenoy and acquiring the 
difficult art of navigation at the 
same time? This, however, - is 
perhaps hypercritical. So far as 
we can make out, Morty is at 
last moved to consent to assume 
the command, which at first does 
not smile upon him, by hearing 
from the spy, Sylvester, that his 
old enemy Goring, whom he had 
encountered at Oulloden, was now 
settled in his former home, and 
had displaced Morty’s mother and 
sister from their retreat (which 
is enough to enable the family to 
describe Mrs O’Sullivan as their 
murdered mother), on account of 
the refuge given by them to smug- 
glers. But O’Sullivan, though he 
hates the, English, and especially 
Colonel Goring, is scarcely more 
tolerant of his own countrymen 
than Mr Froude is. “I will trust 
Irishmen,” he says, “as long as 
their interest and mine run in the 
same track, but not an inch fur- 
ther.” And when Blake upbraids 
him with turning against his own 
race, “I say no more than the 
truth of them,” he replies : “ there 
never was a plan for a rising in 
Ireland, but what an Irishman 
was found who could sell the secret 
of it.” The Irish exile is there- 


‘ 


fore inore distinctly doomed from 
the heginning to tragic failure 
than is the too sanguine Oolonel. 
If Goring is surprised by the cir- 
cumstances he finds about him, 
Morty is more enlightened, and 
foresees them all. That these 
two men can only be brought 
together for tragic consequences 
is evident in the very title of the 
story ; and the first encounter be- 
tween them is of a very startling 
description. It is one of the sen- 
sation scenes of the book, by which, 
as we have said, Mr Froude at- 
tempts to show that he can do 
this sort of thing also, as well as 
the recognised masters of the art. 
The two enemies meet for the first 
time at the funeral (brilliantly de- 
scribed) of the chief of the Sul- 
livans, where Goring recognises 
Morty as the rebel of Culloden, 
and, with his usual uncompromis- 
ing sense of duty, attempts to ar- 
rest him, though in the midst of a 
crowd of sympathising Irish, all 
enthusiastic for the exile, and hat- 
ing the Englishman. Morty re- 
plies by challenging Goring on the 
spot, and in presence of the hostile 
crowd, to a duel. 


“There was no lingering over un- 
essential formalities, for every one 
was anxious to have the business 
over. The combatants took their 
places, and their seconds brought 
them their pistols. In an Irish house 
the duelling-pistols were always in 
order, as the honour of the family 
depeuded upon them. Macfinnan 
had cared for his as if they were his; 
chuicest jewels, and new flints had 
been fitted on the instant it was 
known that they would be in demand. 
Morty Sullivan snatched his with 
passionate eagerness. Goring seemed 
as little disturbed as if he were at a 
shooting-match, He took no notice 
of his antagonist, but examined his 
weapon with much deliberation. He 
felt the spring of the lock, glanced 
at the rifling of the barrel, and then, 
having apparently satisfied himself, 
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waited for the result of the toss. It 
fell to Morty. He was to fire first, 
and at his own time, after the hand- 
kerchief was dropped. The signal 
was given. He paused a second or 
two, raised his pistol, took deliberate 
aim, and then let fall his arm again, 
and scanned his enemy’s body as if 
considering where he could hit him 
with most certainty of fatal effect, 
Then he raised it again, with a vicious 
smile on his lips.) His eye fixed ; 
his arm stiffened and became rigid 
as the stock of a crossbow. He drew 
the_trigger, the hammer fell, and the 
pistol missed fire. Angrily he cocked 
it again, again pulled, this time 
without waiting, and. again there was 
no result. 

“There is something the matter 
with your flint, sir,’ said Goring, 
coolly. ‘You had better let it be 
looked to.’ ’ 

“ With an angry flush on his cheek, 
Morty flung his weapon to his nearest 
second, who readjusted the a and 
returned it to him. He fi in- 
stantly ; but Goring’s coolness had 
disturbed his nerve. His arm shook. 
The ball, which was intended for his 
antagonist’s brain, passed through his 
hat, cutting away a hair or two in the 
way, and left him untouched. 

“Tt was now Goring’s turn, With 
the same com as before, he 
again examined his pistol, as if to 
assure himself that he could depend 
upon it. He then, for the first time 
since they had taken their ) rae 
looked steadily into Morty’s face. 

“ *Captain O'Sullivan,’ he said, ‘ you 
required the satisfaction of shooting 
at me, and you have had it. It is not 
your fault that you missed me, for 
you were deliberate enough. I might 
now save the trouble, But 
your life is forfeited; it belongs to 
your country, and to your country I 
shall leave you. Fire at you in re- 
turn I shall not; but that you may 
know, and that all here may know, 
that your life is mine at this moment 
if I please to take it, do you see 
yondér bough at the -— of the 
furthest elm, with a we ge 
leaf at its extremity ? k that 
leaf.’ 

“He in turn raised his arm, and 

lanced swiftly along the barrel ; a 
h, a shot, and the leaf, cut off at 
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the stem by the ball, slowly fluttered’ 
to the ground.” 


We ask ourselves where have 
we seen this leaf before? It is 
familiar to us as this sheet of 
paper. If it has not already 
slowly fluttered to the ground on 
repeated occasions, our memory 
plays us sad tricks: and we speak 
from a boundless experience of 
fiction. Morty’s behaviour is no 
doubt quite indefensible, and (un- 
acquainted as we are with the 
punctilio of the duello) we cannot 
understand how he could have been 
allowed to fire three times, Yet the 
Colonel’s unbearable superiority is 
enough to have driven any man 
frantic. A paragon of every virtue, 
should not be able, in addition, to 
cut off a leaf on the highest bough 
of the furthest elm like that. It 
is carrying his privileges too far.) 
On the other hand, the Colonel’s 
midnight attack on the boats, and’ 
Morty’s escape from the. Eolus,, 
are as good as Mr Louis Steven-; 
son used to be before he wrote 
the ‘Black Arrow.’ The Colonel’s 
expedition, in particular, to pre- 
vent the landing of the arms,| 
and the confusion and darkness 
and tragical mixture of foes and 
friends, suddenly lit up by the 
wild explosion which reveals the 
bay and the weltering waters, is 
exceedingly effective. It is, which 
is saying still more, as good as, 
Mr Froude in his most pictorial! 
mood. Morty’s escape, in his, 
queer schooner with his half-mu- 
tinous crew of desperadoes, who 
are only restrained by admiration 
for his matchless seamanship (ac- 
quired, as we have said, in the 
Austrian service, and on the fields 
of Culloden and Fontenoy), is also 
an admirable example of that great 
writer’s skill and dramatic power. 

The further trials of the two 
heroes have not, however, until the 
final scenes, much to do with each; 
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other. Goring’s troubles proceed 
from the executive, the ruling 
authorities of Ireland, to whom we 
are introduced in a curious sketch, 
already referred to, of society in 
Dublin, and the high officials who 
reigned, it would appear, a sort of 
classical triumvirate, in independ- 
ence of their Parliament, and with- 
out any great subordination to the 
central authority in London. The 
picture is a strange one. Mr 
Froude remarks repeatedly that 
Dublin society was exceptionally 
brilliant, and that wit flashed and 
eloquence flowed in a manner 
scarcely realised in other places. 
We are quite willing to believe 
this, and, in fact, even prepared 
to find it so; but we cannot say 
that our author has succeeded in 
proving his assertion. The diver- 
sions of the jovial judges and 
statesmen are not particularly 
brilliant. They remind us of the 
fact that even the society of the 
great Dean, of whose brilliancy of 
wit nobody could doubt, was guilty 
of a great deal of. tedious badinage, 
and not only the worst but the 
dullest puns on record. It is easy 
to say that society is brilliant, but 
the most difficult thing in the 
world to give such a representation 
of it as to prove it so. The fun 
about the pretended Turk is very 
heavy; perhaps it is brought in 
only for the sake of the astound- 
ing fact that the false Achmet 
received subsidies from that incon- 
ceivable Irish Parliament for the 
mainten nce of his Turkish baths! 
a statement which takes away one’s 
breath. Would the mob threaten 
the members, and make them swear 
not to injure Ireland, and convey 
an old woman from the streets to 
the woolsack—and would a new 
Irish Parliament, if ever we see 
one, make a grant to a new Ach- 
met one. wonders—as in those 
happy days of old? 
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However, in the midst of all 
thess junketings, Colonel Goring 
receives the coup‘de grace for his 
community by the refusal of the 
Primate to permit the erection of 
his little chapel and school. The 
Primate is pilloried in Mr Froude’s 
relentless way —his beauty, his 
male coquetry of dress, his fire of 
intolerance and impatience. “I 
regret. all these concessions to 
Protestant sects,” he cries. ‘We 
tolerate the Presbyterians in the 
North against the judgment of the 
wisest of the Bench of Bishopa. 
If these people of yours wish to 
remain in Ireland, they must con- 
form to the Church established by 
the law.” Goring comes out from 
the presence of this ecclesiastical 
dignitary with his heart almost 
broken, feeling his whole life a 
failure, and all his efforts coming 
to nought; for he is aware that 
in face of this refusal of his wish 
his colony will disperse, and his 
work break down. But now he 
encounters the bland Speaker, who 
consoles him. ‘ Build your chapel, 
all the same,” says this cynical but 
encouraging authority. 


“Set a few forms and desks at one 
end of it, where the children can 
have their Bible lessons, and be 
na reading and writing. Nobody 

ill meddle with you. You will re- 


Don’t answer it. The bisho 


ceive some letter from your — 
feel that-he has done all that he was 


required to do, and will thank you in 
his heart for sparing him further 
trouble. As to your going away, it 
is nonsense. We can’t spare you, an 
we can’t spare your colohists either. 
They are worth their weight in gold 
to us.” 

The Colonel, however, has not 
the good sense to follow this ad- 
vice, He is not a man who can 
let anything slide. He cannot 
stand without his warrant; and 
by-and-by all his righteous le 
desert, and he is left stranded 
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among his deserted mines and idle 
boats. 

The exile suffers in a differont 
but still more poignant way. Ho 
gets rich as a pirate, hating his evil 
trade and himself for pursuing it, 
until, some years after the begin- 
ning of the story, ho is sent again 
into Ireland to ascortain definitely, 
on the part of the French Govern- 
meut, whether tho reported readi- 
ness of tho Irish for an insurrection 
is true. Morty accepts the com- 
mission with great reluctance, and 
returns to the scene of his child- 
hood and of his more recent ex- 
ploits, already sick to the heart of 
the deceptions and false pretences 
which he knows he wil! find there. 
He arrives at the house of his 
sister, a widow, whose whole soul 
is occupicd by a rankling senso 
of her wrongs and those of her 
country ; and whose little con in 
childish frankness declares his in- 
tention, as soon as he can manage 
the pistol his uncle promises to 
give hin, of getting behind a wall, 
and shooting the Colonel, the arch- 
enemy. _Morty is aware that ho 
is in daily danger of his life while 
he lingers making these necessary 
inquiries, and everything he secs 
around gives him a pang the more. 
“Hie was reproached for want of 
patriotism whcn he insisted on 
answers to inconvenient qucs- 
tions” on the subject of weapons, 
numbers, means of drill, and 
rocans of support for the French 
auxiliaries, should thoy come to 
Ireland’s cid, 


“To all such questions the answers 
were general and vague. Was not 
all Ircland ready to welcome their 
dcliverers from English treachery ? 
Woulda’t they burn the houses of 
the gentry over their heads and set 
the land in a flame from end to end. 
The Dublin boys would take the 
Castle. The Ivish in the English 
regiments would shoot their officers, 
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and bring over half the army, All 
in fact was just as it was when M 
himself as a lad had attended 
Whiteboy meetings. There was the 
same pe? ar me of tongue, the sume 
abseuce of solid preparation. Mast 
capable, most secret, and most praec- 
tical as his countrymen had — 
been when a tithe-proctor was to 
carded, or an informer to be executed, 
they were as little fit a’ ever fur any 
open action in the field, His sorrow- 
ful conviction was, that any expedi- 
tion which was sent to help them, 
would meet the same fate which had 
invariably attended the Catholic.sym- 
— that had been tempted over 
y these vain promises. They would 
expect a population in arms to re- 
ccive them: they would find them- 
selves left absolutely alone, with those 
whom they came to help ready to 
turn upon them at their first re- 
verse.” 


After listening with impatience 
to these vague and vain promises, 
repeated from all sides, O'Sullivan 
has a final interview with a person 
of importance, from whom he ex- 


pects a decisive reply. This in- 
dividual greets him with the usual 
vapouring about the welcome the 
French will receive, the warmth 
of Irish hearts towards their de- 
liverers. 


““T can believe that,” replied 
Morty ; “but it is not what I have 
been sent to learn. It has been re- 
presented in Paris that if M. Thurot’s 
squadron appears off this const, and 
lands two or three regiments, you 
have fifty thousand men ready to 
join at a day’s notice. Is that so?” 

“Indeed, and it is! It is not fifty 
thousand nor a hundred thousand. 
It is all Catholic Ireland that will 
join—every mother’s son of them !” 

“Every mother’s son cannot be put 7 
in the eld to fight. The English; 
have twelve thousand redcoats in. 
the island, besides the gentry and 
their servants and the Protestants im 
the North. Can you produce fifty 
thousand men, drilled, who, if The 
rot lands, can march at once to »if-. 
port him?” . 
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‘>; “We. have, sir, and more. Who 
_knows it better than King Louis, who 
has the Brigade with him? And 
didn’t they beat the English at 
Fontenoy ?” 

“You mean that Thurot is to bring 
the Brigade with him?” Morty said. 

“Sure, and of course that’s what 
we mean,” said the stranger. “ And 
-what else would we mean? Aren’t 
they the flower of us all? And 

“haven’t we sent them over to learn 
.their work, and be fit for fighting 
when the day comes for it? Our poor 
ple at home are just peasants, and 
ow could they be able to fight? 
They can make tne country hot for 
the Protestant genticmen, but that is 
all they are fit for. Let the King 
gend the Brigade over, and twenty 
thousand Frenchmen at the back of 
them, and then he should see what 
we can do! There would not be a 
Protestant left alive in the island a 
month after.” 

“T can believe that also, Mr 
O’Brien, or whatever your name may 
be,” said Morty. “ But no such force 
is likely to be sent. They require to 
know, in case M. Thurot throws a 
small division of French troops on 
shore in Bantry Bay or the Kenmare 

. river, what number of men the Irish 
can bring into line at once at imme- 
diate call. Arms have been sent. Offi- 
cers have been sent. Money has been 
sent. What have you toshow? Can 
you produce fifty thousand men? Can 
you produce five thousand men? or 
five hundred ? or one hundred ?” - 

“You are hard on me, Mr O’Sulli- 
van! ‘You are one of ourselves, and 

~you might know by this time that 
~-we've tried that way long enough, and 
that we find others answer better !” 

“Too well I know that,” said Morty, 
“and I iknow what has come of it. 

_ By no advice of mine shall French 
soldiers set foot on this soil.” 


The interview ends by the ad- 
:. yicé pressed upon him; “to slip 
over the pass, catch the Oolonel 


‘+ and the lave of them in their 


sleep, and make a nate end, and 
be off ‘to sea.in the morning.” It 
‘ is needless to say that this advice, 
the climax of the universal treach- 
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ery and falsehood about him, fills 
the unfortunate exile with a trans- 
port of indignation which his 
companions are unable to under- 
stand~-why a man burning to 
avenge himself upon an enemy 
should refuse to take this safe and 
easy method of doing so, being 
something entirely beyond them. 
But as both the men of the story 
are now equally bankrupt in life 
and hope, the culmination of the 
tragedy draws near. The old in- 
former and spy, who is the deus 
ex machina of affairs in Ireland, 
steps into the foreground. He be- 
guiles Goring into an ambush, and 
Morty, by a chain of circum- 
stances, into shooting him, in a 
way which can be called nothing 
but murder; then, spurned and 
cursed by his unfortunate kinsman, 
who is mad with remorse and 
shame, skulks away to the other 
party, and betrays Morty in his 
turn. So that we end as we began 
with the one unfailing figure, the 
centre of every movement, the 
mainspring of every iatrigue, the 
informer, betrayer, traitor, who 
alone, the dominant spirit of his 
unfortunate nation, never fails. 
Thus tho tragedy, or let us 
rather say the melodrama, ends. 
We have but little sympathy, wo 
are obliged to admit, for tho 
Colorel, who is far too much 
above human nature’s daily food 
to be tolerated by ordinary mor- 
tals ; but a little more with Mor- 
ty, whose position in face of the 
people whom he cannot but stand 
by, yet is forced to despise, is 
very tragical. But the career of 
the two “chiefs,” who evidently 
tend from the beginning to this 
mutual destruction of each 
other, is a symbol of what Mr 
Froude at least expects from the 
two races which they represent. 
He expects them to extirpate each 
other, and thus leave Ireland de- 
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populated indeed, but free of a 
feud which is entirely senseless 
and without meaning: for the ex- 
cellent Colonel had done the Irish 
adventurer no wrong, and among 
all the inferior spirits that sur- 
round them, and who are actu- 
ated by meaner sentiments—self- 
interest and self-aggrandisement 
of all kinds—these’ two were the 
most qualified to understand each 
other. In proving this, Mr Froude 
has done a great deal more than 
he intended. He has been carried 
away by an impulse which every 
novelist will understand ; and has 
heen compelled to admit in the 
rebel a character more allied to 
the hero than to any other—his 
natural friend and brother, not 
enemy. That, however, they will 


never understand, nor approach 
any nearer to each other, is the 
burden of this implacable pro- 
phecy. And as with the chiefs, 
so with the people. 


“Tf the 
Kiglish wanted order in Ire- 
land,” suys an Anglo - Irishman 
of the old race, whose sym- 
puthies are with the country in 
which he was born, though he 
perceives her hopelessness, “ they 
should have left none of us alive. 
We were but half a million when 
“the Tudor princes began inter- 
fering. At that time they might 
have made a clean sweep, and the 
world would have been better for 
the want of us.” The speaker 
lunks back with a sigh to the time 
of Cromwell, who, had he lived 
but ten years longer, would have 
colonised and converted Ireland, 
so that the English character 
would have replaced her own, 
This is the sole possibility of 
ending matters that Mr Frovde 
cun conceive—to sweep the Irish 
oft the fac¢ of the earth. ‘When 
Carlyle, with a rough and fierce 
but lumorous extravagance be- 
lonying to his peasant breeding 
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and Scotch vehemence, suggested 
that the unlucky island should be 
scuttled, he, meant nothing more 
than a jest, though we permit the 
reader to consider it a jest in very 
doubtful taste. Mr Froude, how- 
ever, mcans no jest, which is a 
thing his natural limitations for- 
bid him to understand, but direst 
earnest. He would like to have 
Ireland scuttled in grim rvality ; 
or, taking the matter in a more 
genial light, he would retain the 
people as hewers of wood and 
drawers of water for the colonists 
by whom the country might have 
been saved. It is only the country, 
be it remarked, that he ever thinks 
of as capable of salvation—Ircland 
as « geographical expression—not 
that Erin with the smile and the 
tear in her eye, which is what we 
mean when we say Ireland, and 
which we protest, in the face of 
all accusations of having wronged 
her, has been the object of more 
sympathetic interest and compas- 
sion, and even enthusiasm, than 
any other country under heaven, 
We have not wronged her. She 
has suffered from bad laws in her 
time, as we all have done. The old’ 
generations wronged everybody, | 
themselves included. It is time 
that we should give up these 
medievalisms, the perpetual con- 
fession of wrongs which we have 
not done, and the suggestion of 
savage remedies which even the, 
worst of these old ages could not’ 
have adopted. 

These impossible measures are! 
all, however, that Mr Froude has. 
to suggest. In another particu, 
lar, as well as in the character; 
of ’ Morty O'Sullivan, he has also! 
proved too -much. One of the 
worst of England’s ancient sins 
against Ireland ts undoulbtedly the 
extinction of the woollen manu- 
facture—a thing which he has 
already denounced with much 
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eloquence. But if Mr Froude’s 
theories are correct, he is here 
contradictory of himself; ‘for if 
the Irish, according to his convic- 
* tion, are incapable of any settled 
industry, the law ahout the wool- 
len manufacture must have fallen 
upon his colonists rather than 
upon the natives, and the wrong 
must have been to English capi- 
tal and enterprise more than to 
the humble masses who at- best 
were their unwilling and restless 
servants. 
_ We cannot congratulate Mr 
Froude in any way on his attempt 
in fiction. The reader will have 
perceived that his personages do 
‘not talk but discourse. They 
vent whole pages upon each other. 
They live but for the purpose for 
which their inventor has set them 
up. The happy skill which can 
set a man who has been dead for 
a couple of centuries before us 
‘as if he lived, cannot breathe any 
air into the ‘artificial beings whom 
he has frained with his hands. 
He has made such a mistake as 
only a man of the greatest ability 
‘could make, and such failures are 
wometijmes more interesting than 
a lesser man’s successes, At all 
events, this book will remain as 
‘a striking example of what Mr 
Froude cannot do. 


’ The last novel of Mr Marion 
Crawford is of a very different 
character from Mr Froude’s soi- 
*disant romance. ‘There could be 
indeed no better evidence of the 
difference between a writer whose 
ccraft it is to write novels and one 
whose vocation ‘is of another kind. 
-Mr Crawford is as determined as 
Mr Froude to prove that there is 
nothing he cannot do: he flits from 
land to land, and throws the light 
of his lantern so upon each that we 
are led tosuppose, in every case, that 
the last is the one he knows best. 


But he has been able so far to 
carry out his boast. Wherever he 
has gone, a certain group of people 
has risen up quite recognisably out 
of the darkness, and talked, and 
moved, and thought, and done each 
other harm or good as their creator 
pleased, There has been no gal- 
vanism about the process. He has 
raised the magician’s wand, and, lo! 
they have stood before us perform- 
ing their parts, men and women. 
Mr Crawford is not by any means 
so great a writer as Mr Froude: he 
has not the pictorial wealth of de- 
scription, the power which makes 
a landscape live and give forth all 
the odours of the suinmer, or sur- 
render itself to the winter blasts 
under our eyes; nor has he those 
powers of turning a historical per- 
sonage outside in, and imposing an 
injurious, if temporary, alteration 
upon the face of affairs, however 
well known, which is the special 
endowment of our great historian. 
His touch is younger, less authori- 
tative, and it is unlikely that it 
will ever be of the power or weight 
of Mr Froude’s: which makes it 
cll the more clear that he has 
somehow derived from Nature a 
gift which all distinguished literary 
men do not possess, that of repre- 
senting life, and making the crea- 
tions of fiction real things. This 
young writer began his perform- 
ances by taking us to India, and 
making an impossible story per- 
fectly real and actual to us, so 
that we could have sworn to Mr 
Isaacs. From thence he went to 
Italy, where we are aware he is 
on his native heath, and knows 
his country and his people to the 
finger-ends. It then pleased Mr 
Crawford to atteinpt a sketch of 
English life, which he accomplish- 
ed with great credit, if less brill- 
iancy : and now he carries us to 
Germany, a land much less eluci- 
dated by fiction than any other 
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country of the Continont, where 
he has every appearance of being 
eqaslly at home. Wo had for- 
goth that, in the meantinic, ho 
had stepped aside to Russia and the 
Easi, and udded u striking picturo 
to his gallery from theso distant 
and little understood countries. 

Lt is all tho more oxtraordinary 
that such different effects should 
have been produced by one pen, by 
the fact that Mr Orawford is no ex- 
positor of national characteristics ; 
that he does not use the jargon of 
the peasant, or employ the outside 
and material differcuces of life to 
identify his tale. In all regions 
his inclination is towards fine 
persons and lofty passions. Ho is 
of the old fashion of romancist, 
loving to set forth his heroes and 
heroines as types of perfection, the 
bravest and the loveliest that 
fancy can imagine. Giovanni Sara- 
cinesca and Corona d’Astrardente, 
first introduced to the world in 
these very pages, were of the most 
absolutely ideal conception, majes- 
tic in demeanour, magnificent in 
beauty, splendid in sentiment. 
Yet they lived—and now live in 
other complications, which, to our 
own mind, are strained, and tlreat- 


en to lose the touch of Nature—in - 


possession of a reality very differ- 
ent from the perfections, @ ressort, 
of Mr Froude. In ‘Greifenstein ’! 
Mr Crawford has given us a new 
group of very elevated and impas- 
sioned beings, in the setting of that 
straitened life of German nobility, 


” in which the last traditions of the 


old world still live. The scene is 
laid in the Black Forest—to make 
it more in keeping with the ex- 
traordinary code which all in- 
stinctively obey—a gloomy and 
narrow scene, where life, however 
pleasant it may be made in the 
huts where poor men lie, is in 
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the ancient castles of na, ge 
according to Mr Crawford, an 


intolerable existence, sombre and 
tragical, in which the most inno- 
cont and beautiful lives are subject 
in a moment to be overwhelmed 
and crushed by the spectre of 
family honour, or the error; with 
which they have nothing to do, of a 
collateral relative. Thus the noble 
lord of Greifenstein has been 
driven out of society, and lives a 
recluse in his native halls, because 
his half-brother, who does not even 
bear the same name, has commit- 
ted a crime; and for the same 
reason young Greif, the noble 
young heir, cannot enter the 
army, as he longs to do, because it 
is possible that one day or other 
this sin of his step-uncle’s, whom 
‘1e never saw nor heard of, may 
be “cast up” to him, as we say in 
Scotland. ‘This may be very true 
to the German character ; but it 
seems exceedingly high-flown in life. 
Mr Orawford must bear the bur- 
den of the probabilities. He has 
certainly made of it an exciting and’ 
somewhat terrible taie. 

We are introduced at once to 
two noble households in this same 
overwhelming environment of the 
Black Forest, which encloses them 
as in an inner confined world of 
its own, to which only young Greif, 
who is at the university, brings by 
times some knowledge of the outer 
and bigger universe. In one the 
family consists only of a mother 
and daughter, occupying an ances- 
tral castle of the highest renown, 
in the barest and severest poverty, 
the lady of the house actually 
starving herself for years in order 
that her child may have enough to. 
eat ; a touch of prose in the poetry 
which goes just beyond the bounds 
of fancy, especially as the thinness 
and hunger of Frau von Sigmunds- 
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kron is persistently kept before 
us. In the other all is wealth and 
a kind of narrow splendour, amid 
which reigns a gloomy baron, alto- 
gether retired from life on account, 
as above said, of his step-brother’s 
offence against the laws, with his 
wife, a faded butterfly, tricking 
herself out in all kinds of finery, 
yet content to live in this dreary 
seclusion for some secret reason of 
her own, which makes her tremble 
to see the face of any stranger. 
She is unaware of the existence of 
the erring brother, or is supposed 
to be so. The experienced novel- 
reader will at once divine that it 
is the return of this erring brother 
that Frau von Greifenstein fears, 
and that her reluctance to face the 
world is somehow connected with 
him. This soon turns out to be 
the case, and there ensues a tre- 
mendous scene upon the clandes- 
tine return of the unlucky brother. 
He recognises in the conscience- 


stricken Olara his own wife, of 
whose death he had been informed 
a quarter of a century before, in 


the beginning of his banishment. 
It would be difficult to imagine 
@ more appalling dilemma; and 
those writers of fiction who delight 
in bigamy might exercise their 
wits with great effect in conceiv- 
ing possible modern terminations 
to such a discovery. We com- 
mend it to M. Hector Malot, whose 
boldness in taking a theme out of 
another man’s hand and working 
it up in an improved way, has been 
already noticed in these pages. 
But the well-born Herrn von 
Greifenstein and von Reisenack are 
not of the modern world. Their 
manner of cutting the horrible 
knot is summary, They strangle, 
without benefit of clergy, the 
wretched woman who is the wife 
of both; then seating themselves 
in their respective chairs, each 
with a revolver, dismiss them- 
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selves with two unerring shots 
from the world. 

We may pause for a moment to 
note a remarkable fact, which is 
that shots always take effect un- 
erringly when the author intends 
them so to do, but fail in the most 
remarkable manner, without rhyme 
or reason, when he does not. Thus 
Morty O'Sullivan three times 
misses Colonel Goring—why, we 
ask ourselves !—whereas with the 
companion pistol Colonel Goring 
snuffs the leaf otf the tree. In 
‘Greifenstein,’ when another sui- 
cide is attempted, which is not 
intended to come off, the pistol 
misses fire in the same’ unaccount- 
able way, while there is not a 
doubt about it in the former 
instance. This shows a certain 
poverty of invention, for it would 
be easy, we should suppose, to 
supply a reason for the failure, 
short of ever-recurring accident. It 
is curious to note in the German 
world, as represented by Mr Craw- 
ford, how great a part is played 
by the revolver. It is the remedy 
for every misfortune. Whenever 
there occurs any great contrari- 
ety in life, it is the first thought 
of the sufferer. When a man is 
found out in any criminal act, it 
is his duty to his family imme- 
diately to produce the unfailing 
weapon, and save himself from 
the other processes of justice; 
and whenever a disagreeable noto- 
riety is given to any incident in 
his family life, however innocent 
he may be of it, this is his only 
way of salvation. Strange faith 
for the nineteenth century; but 
evidently the creed of all men in 
a country with which we have 
so many relations. The noble and 
self-denying Rex, as soon as he 
discovers that he is in love with 
his brother’s wife; comes to the 
usual decision, though he is at 
once a philosopher and a man of 
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the world. It is then that the 
convenient weapon misses fire—a 
thing as inevitable in certain cir- 
cumstances as its production. We 
were aware that this was the resort 
of wounded honour in France; 
but that was in a previous genera- 
tion. It is curious to see that it 
has become so established a part 
of the national creed—not- very 
comprehensive in other tenets of 
religion, if we are truly informed 
—in these latter days, when edu-, 
cation is so widespread and know- 
ledge so universal. 

We will not betray the novelist’s 
secret by recounting what happens 
to the unfortunate young heir 
after the catastrophe above re- 
lated. He has indeed, as the 
reader will see, very good reason 
for perturbation when he is sum- 
moned home to find the hecatomb 
of self-sacrificed victims of honour, 
by whose deata he is rendered 
more than an orphan. Naturally, 
each of the fathers has left a letter 
to their respective sons, inforin- 
ing them of the frightfu. circuin- 
stances, which, in their own case, 
they have chosen death rather 
than bear. But, fortunately, the 
one intended for- Greif is delayed 
in its delivery, by one of the ac- 
cidents that happen only in fiction, 
until that sensitive young man 
has been safely married, though 
only almost by violence—by the 
exercise of the immense volition of 
the splendid and spirited hevvine, 
who will not allow him to with- 
draw from her in despair, and who 
triumphs over his reluctanco to 
convey to her a name stained by 
the horror of such a tragedy by 
suggesting, as do also the other 
persons most intimately concerned, 
that he should assume hers instcad. 
Hilda is the high light—so high 
as almost to be Rembrandtish 
amid so much shadow —in tho 
sombre picture. er fair ond 
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radiant beanty, her abeolute relf- 
confidence and force of character, 
carry cverything lwfore her. She 
is one of the unnttcrally beauti- 
ful and heroic maidens in whom 
Mr Crawford delights. Tho reader 
will feel that, to attain to any 
sort of familiarity with a creature 
so elevated and so brilliant, would 
be almost more than flesh and 
blood is capable of. Dnt when we 
remeinber what are the circum- 
stances and characters with which 
she has to deal, we acknowledge 
that ordinary qualities would have 
been quite inadequate to the task. 
The world in which she moves is 
a sort of inedieval world. Goetz 
von Berlichingen is not more 
Gothic than Hugo von Greifen- 
stein, or less aflected by the modi- 
fications of inodern life. Neither, 
indeed, to tell the truth, is the 
savunt and philosopher Rex, whose 
talk is so learned of atoms and 
vortices, aud whose influence is, on 
the whole, so calining and sensible, 
yet whose revolver is as ready as 
any when the momenj arrives 
which he feels to be intolerable. 
Are we to take this as a picture 
of any conceivable reality in life? 
We are all aware that the super- 
stitions of nobility havo their chief 
stronghold in Germany, and that 
family is a religion thoerey where 
other religions perhaps do not 
flourish in the same way. Sill 
something of the tendency of 
modern lifo inust surely penetrate 
even into the Black Forest. The 
disgrace attaching to a_half- 
brother, not of his own name, 
would scarcely blight the life of 
the proudest and most fanciful of 
barons in any other atmosphere ; 
and a man who has been a Korps 
student, and passed his youth in 
the somewhat riotous freedom of 
a German university, must surely 
have learned something less high- 
flown, 
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The study which Mr Oraw- 
ford has made of the Korps Stu- 
denten and their wonderful ways 
will probably be to many readers 
the most attractive part of the 
book. It is no doubt very true to 
life, with the addition of a certain 
glamour of romance, an elevating 
atmosphere, surrouhding the splen- 
did young hero, which exalts all 
that is about him. It is very 
difficult, however, to find any ro- 
mance in the slashes that mar so 
many young German faces, or the 
floods of beer in which their exist- 
ence seems to float. Mr Oraw- 
ford says his best for them when 
he tells us that in a country where 
the duel is a recognised institution 
it is very expedient that young men 
should be trained both to coolness 
and ‘skill in the use of their wea- 
pons, and to the self-command and 
sense of responsibility which arises 
from the certainty that any un- 
considered word may be a matter 
of life and death. We have heard, 
however, descriptions of these 
strange scenes, where, swathed and 
bandaged, so as to save all vul- 
nerable points from danger, two 
young bravos slash at each other’s 
faces, in the presence of an assembly 
occupied with sausages, cutlets, 
and beer; and of the sickening 
smell of blood and diachylon 
plaster which filled English visi- 
tors with sensations far from 
heroic—stich as convey perhaps a 
more realistic impression of a pas- 
time whica no other country would 
tolerate. Even Mr Orawford’s 
more eloquent description of the 
scene, in which there is a back- 
ground of palms and café decora- 
tions, and the hour is too early for 
aaything but liquor, the sawdust 
and the blood, “the thin line of 
scarlet ” which appears on the face 
of one of the combatants, and the 
proud description of past gashes 
— sounds anything but heroic. 
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“Observe this slash in my jaw,” 
says one of the heroes ; 


“Two bone splinters, an artery, and 
nine stitches. It is @ reminiscence 
not dear but near.” 


“ A fine cu Be gg Sg an answered Rex, gravely 


renommir chnin, «gash. 9 
of.” 


This teaches men civility; to 
keep a decent tongue in their 
head, and to respect their neigh- 
bours, Mr Orawford says. 


- PA gen . fight is in Germany as 
a, to eat decently 
is in th Malek a the schools of 
fighting are the Korps and other 
university unions. As a direct con- 
sequence, they are also schools of life, 
and in some degree of etiquette. A 
man learns there exactly what sort of 
language is courteous ; what words 
may be ee without giving of- 
fence ; an what an insulié really 
consists. By this means a vast 
amount of trouble is saved to society, 
and a uniform standard of behaviour 
is secured, which is unanimously re- 
spected and adhered to by all who 
call themselves gentlemen. ° The 
council of the Korps represents the 
council of the regiment or the social 
court of honour appealed to by 
civilians, The conversation of the 
members with each other, though 
familiar in the extrems, is regulated 
by rigid rules, The slightest ap- 
roach to discourtesy between mem- 
rs of the same Keeps must be- 
followed by an instant apology, the re- 
fusal of which entails the immediate 
ejection of the offender with igno- 
miny,and, what is more, the announce- 
ment of the fact by circular letter 
within the month to every Korps stu- 
dent in every one of the humerous 
univernities of the empire.” 


Mr Crawford makes this expla- 
nation with a certain pride, as 
showing what elaborate precau- 
tions are necessary to prevent 
German students from insulting 


each other. It is managed, how- 
ever, in other countries without 
all these tremendous precautions, 
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we believe ; indeed, wé have our- 
selves heard it given as a reason 
why Englishmen are, as « rule, civil 
in speech, that it is their 
traditions to fight. Each country, 
however, we must allow, has a right 
to its own ways, and if the Teuton 
can only be kept from abuse of his 
brother by the flash of a sword 
in his eyes, so be it. We have no 
right to interfere. This explana- 
tion of the matter is however re- 
jected, we think, by the Teuton 
himself, who always insists anx- 
iously that the duels of the Korps 
are scarcely ever caused by per- 
sonal quarrels, but are all for love 
and the fame of victory, Rhenania 
against Swabia, and so forth ; that 
they scarcely ever do any harm, 
except the cut which spoils so 
many smooth cheeks, but of which 
the foolish young fellows, stimu- 
lated by the admiration of equally 
foolish young ladies, are proud. 
Mr Crawford is eager to persuade 
us that these student societies are 
not opposed to study, and that 
“‘the president considers himself 
morally bound to see that all the 
members attend their lectures reg- 
ularly.” We have ourselves re- 
ceived, however, a very different 
explanation of the fact from the 
lips of a Korps student himself, 
who frankly acknowledged that he 
had no intention of working while 
in the splendid ranks of the Saxo- 
Prussians at Heidelberg. When he 
had had his fling, this young gentle- 
man announced, and enjoyed hiin- 
self, he would pass on to another 
university and achieve his educa- 
tion in the shade, far from all] vain 
delights: and this, we believe, is » 
very common custom. It is per- 
haps, on the whole, not a bad idea. 
The Heidelberg Bursch throws off 
his butterfly garb, becomes a _phil- 
istine, and works hard for his de- 
gree at Gittingen, and vice versd, 
Theve are, of course, a great many 
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young men in all countries who 
have no mind to work hard at all. 
The Burschen in their hierarchy, 
the “little foxes,” the so the 
noisy fun and light-heartedness, the 
conspicuous uniforms and finery, 
are all amusing enough to the 
looker-on, and no doubt delightful 
to the heroes themselves. 

But when they go back to the 
Gothic halls that brought them 
forth, and settle down for life in 
these Walhalla-precincts with a 
heroic golden-haired Druidess for 
their inspiring genius, and a hand- 
some revolver, ornamented with 
silver, for their final referee in ° 
case of embarrassment, is there 
no modernising element which 
creeps in, demonstrating the fact 
that this is the nineteenth and 
not the fourteenth century? Mr 
Crawford thinks not: and _per- 
haps he is right. We presume 
it is the rotwrier, the man of the 
people, the Kurtzes and Schmicts, 
not the noble army of the Vons, 
who are pushing German enter- 
prise everywhere, and circumvent- 
ing the natives in so many vigorous 
but unlovely ways. 


It is scarcely possible to reckon 
Mr Crawford as an American when 
we consider his prodigious acyuaint- 
ance with all thenationsof the earth, 
and how little hold his parentage 
seems to have upon him. But Mr 
Henry James is pure American, of 
that typical kind which has en- 
tirely revulutionised within the 
last generation our ideas of what 
an American was. We say still 
that the inhabitants of the United 
States are the most -practical of 
peoples ; but, however true to 
fact this may bo, it is certainly 
not true in literaturo—or at least 
in that literaturo of the imagin- 
ation which is the chief agent 
in representing actual life, the 
chief witness we have to inform 
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us what kind of things go on, and 
are said and thought, in other 
regions of the world. The art of 
fiction has never been regarded 
with much gravity, ur taken with 
sufficient seriousness by the world. 
In reality we owe to it our keenest 
impressions in respect to the many 
phases of life and manners which do 
not come within our own immediate 
cognisance. The poet is always 
justified in his choice of the more 
ethereal qualities and the greater 
passions of existence. The dramta- 
tist is compelled to select the 
strongest situations, the tersest 
and most compact episodes of 
life. The novelist alone can 
dally on his way as ordinary 
mankind does, can be inconse- 
quent and fragmentary as life 
itself, can linger on an insignifi- 
cant event, and skip a stupendous 
fact as he pleases, without being 
called to account by any man, Of 
this licence the American writer 
is the one who takes the most 
absolute advantage, and ‘among 
American writers Mr James has 

ignalised himself as the most com- 
pletely emancipated of all. When 
he condescends to tell us a story, 
which he does with a hundred little 
hesitations, pauses, acknowledg- 
ments of the impossibility of it, 
we know that he refuses all-pledge 
whatever to bring it to an end. 
His art arises in mists and ends in 
—we will not say a clap of thunder 
—for nothing so rude or noisy can 
be named in connection with his 
efforts: but let us say with the 
sharp little ping of a pistol coming 
in, in mid career, quite arbitrarily, 
which ends but settles nothing, far 
less explains anything or makes the 
imbroglio clear. It never is clear, 
according to this delicate and subtle 
observer. Life is no definite thing 
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growth and a climax; but a basket 
of fragments, passages that lead to 
nothing, curious incidents which 
look of importance at first, but 
which crumble and break in pieces, 
dropping into ruins. Here and 
there a scene detaches itself, per- 
haps a series of scenes. For a 
time in the monotony there occur 
indications as of a possible drama, 
but they all melt away into vapour, 
or are cut short in that arbi 
way, disconnected with all before 
and after. There are some in- 
stances of this. curious method 
in the volumes now before us.! 
We may take the story called The 
Patagonia as an example. On 
the eve of sailing for “ Europe” 
in a ship of that name, a Bos- 
ton lady is asked fo take care 
of another passenger, a young 
ms | going to England to be mar- 
ried. There is evidently a mys- 
terious acquaintance between the 
young traveller and her chape- 
ron’s son, who is a young man of 
the world. On shipboard these 
two are continually together, to 
the great scandal of the ship in 
general, and the little group of 
rs who know “all about” 
Miss Mavis. The historian of the 
event, who is also a man of the 
world, but oder than Jasper 
Nettlepoint, interferes mildly, 
“speaks to” the young man, and 
disco the companionship. 
On the last day of the voyage a 
passenger is missing. It is the 
unfortunate young woman, who 
cannot face the long-betrothed 
lover whom she is going to marry. 
And there the episode ends. What 
were the relations which had exist- 
ed between her and Jasper, what 
hopes she had entertained, why 
she had undertaken the voyage, 
nothing is ever known, The teller 
of the story has to convey the 
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news to the unfortunate man who, 
at tho end of the journey, is wait- 
ing for his bride. “I told him 
first that she was ill. It was an 
odious moment.” These are the 
last words of this strange tale. 
Mr James would no doubt say that 
just so, without explanation, with- 
out meaning, the episodes of life 
come to an end, break off ab- 
ruptly, are never explained, but 
simply cut short. We think, how- 
ever, that this is a mistake. Such 
an extraordinarily tragical inci- 
dert would not go without eluci- 
dation. The previous circum- 
stances must have come out: the 
male flirt on board must have 
been taken by the throat: some 
one or other would have taken 
the incident in hand, and found 
everything out. A life may no 
doubt go out, from time to time, 
in this tragical way, for no reason, 
for mere misery and trouble: but 
there is always a great curiosity 
and interest in the discovery of 
how it came about. It would have 
been fathomed, turned outside in, 
told in the papers — Romance 
in Real Life—who can doubt 
it? It would not have ended in 
that “odious moment.” - But Mr 
James’s theories are all the other 
way. 

The chief tale in the book, how- 
ever, is something more than the po- 
lished and subtle suggestion which 
he gene: lly gives us. ‘A London 
Life’ is perhaps something of a mis- 
nomer, for the scene is laid at least 
half in the country. There is no 
doubt that MrJameshashere picked 
upastrong situation—morestriking 
than is at all usual with him. An 
American girl (that all-pervasive 
entity) has come to England on 
the death and ruin of her father, to 
live with a sister who has married 
a wealthy English country gentle- 
man some years before. She ar- 
rives to find her sister a fast fine 
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lady on the verge of destruction— 
if she has not even overstepped 
that verge—at all events on the 
verge of the divorce court. Laura 
is introduced to us, not without 
considerable power, in the great, 
luxurious, tranquil country-house, 
the apparent home of long-con- 
tinuance and established decorum 
(dwelt upon, we need scarcely say, 
with all the lingering fondness of 
an American for evidences of this 
kind), a prey to the most feverish 
agitation, not knowing where her 
sister is, nor what may be the 
result of her absence, and feeling 
that any moment the shock of the 
last fatal discovery may come. 
Fiction has known such situations 
before, and we have recollections 
of novels in which the anxious 
sister was heroic, and forced back 
the sinner somehow into the paths 
of virtue. But in days when such 
things happened, an erring woman 
was supposed still to be within the 
‘reach of the higher emotions. Mr 
James has seized the true type 
of the sinners of to-day, by de- 
picting a woman without senti- 
ment or sensibility of any kind, as 
incapable of love as of virtue, the 
mere soulless straw in the vortex 
of unimaginable folly and excite- 
ment—a character, we fear, too 
true to contemporary fact, and al- 
together hopeless. This dreadful 
being elopes from the theatre, 
leaving her young sister in a hox 
alone with an American acquaint- 
ance, who has been their host 
there for the evening, a young man 
engaged in investigating the char- 
acteristic points in English society, 
and quite ready to put this down 
in his note-book as one of them : 
N.B. Ladies of fashion in England, 
when ahout to elope away with 
lover, do so from theatre. Laura, 
who has been living in dread 
of this event, divines it at once, 
and in her misery and despair, 
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and sense that this young man 
could give her the only valid 
protection and respectability pos- 
sible, if he would but at once pro- 
pose to her, virtually throws her- 
self at his feet, and in the shock 
of finding no response, flings him off 
and flies—in the utmost wildness! 
of horror and dismay. As a mat- 
ter of fact, if she had not been in 
so great a hurry, the young fellow 
was not at all unwilling to propose} 


to her ; and his ar‘xiety and alarm’ j 
in the thoughtTthat perhaps he story 


has not done all that might be ex-' 
from a man of honour,— 
his natural hesitation, yet eager- 
ness, when he realises everything, 
to make it up,—is very good and 
clever, and full of Mr,James’s 
peculiar, finely discriminating 
wer, Perhaps our novelist is 
tter able to depict the ‘tremors 
that come over his hero, not at 
all accustomed to tragedy, and. 
conducting his social invéstiga- 
tions with absorbing interest, than 
were he possessed by a romantic’ 
passion. But the theme is too 
sombre and painful for a pen ac-} 
customed to the milder delinea- 
tions of sentiment,—the serio-' 
comic of a conscientious observer 
like Mr Wendover, or the genteel 
tragedy, if we may venture on 
such a: transposition of words, of 
Mrs Temperley in her great Par-) 
isian success. 


The unpretending volume which’ 
bears the name of Miss Lawless! 
has some points of resemblance 
with Mr James’s fine and delicate 
workmanship, but it does not leave 
the same impression of a merely 
dainty and skilful manufacture on. 
the mind. The art of the Amer- 
ican cosmopolitan is at all times. 
conspicuous as art, It is impos- 


sible to lose sight of the skill with 
which he whips up the very light 
thaterials at his command, and 
makes a graceful something out 
of nothing, nor of the perfection’ 
with which he balances the flow 
of conversation, flinging the foamy 
wave of words from: one vessel 
to another, as in one of the most 
delicate operations of the kitchen. 
His pleasure in these processes - 
manifestly surpasses his pleasure 
either the characters or ‘the 
which he undertakes to) 
elucidate ; and the delicate game is 
equally absorbing to the spectator, 
from the evident difficulty of the! 
composition. Even the false note! 
which occasionally thrills through! 
the piece with a jar which affects! 
the nerves, as in the above-me 
tioned mistake of Laura in the 
‘London Life’ (we implore the 
reader’s pardon for so abrupt, a! 
change of metaphor—we ought, te 
have said the crudity of an in- 
gredient, the inappropriateness of 
a suddenly introduced sweet or 
sour,—but metaphors are trouble 
some things, and we do not set u 
as purists), is distinctly felt as 
error in art rather than a fail 
ure in perception of character. 
Miss Lawless by no means tak 
the same trouble about her manu- 
facture, for the excellent reaso 
that she is much more occupi 
with the nature of human experi 
ence which she has to set forth 
and the human beings whose so 
rows and pleasures are involved i 

it. ,‘ Plain Frances Mowbray, 
witil*which the readers of ‘ Maga’ 
are already familiar, is the simplest 
of stories, yet more striking as a 
revelation of little considered feel- 
ing, a real but silent tragedy of 
the soul, than many more osten- 
tatious performances; We think 
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that the author makes too much 
of the ugliness of her heroine. 
A woman with a beautiful soul 
is never ugly, however little 
beauty she may have; and, as 
a matter of fact, beauty is the 
last thing necessary, and ugli- 
ness one of the smallest of detri- 
ments, to social success, especially 


after the period of youth. Bat 


perhaps it is not so unlikely that 
a yoman conspicuously plain might 
be herself so oppressed by the con- 
sciousness as to misconceive the 
attitude of the world towards her. 
It is not, however, in the usual 
manner in which the want of 
beauty makes itself felt by a woman 
that Lady Frances suffers. She is 
no longer a girl, to see the pink- 
and-white heroine preferred to her. 
She is jilted, but only by her bro- 
ther, the good-natured, careless, 
young-old Colonel, whom she has 
shielded, supported, and kept free 
of responsibility all his life; but 
who, attracted and rejected by a 
magnificent but icy beauty (whose 
conquest of him his sister could 
forgive), falls in the revulsion into 
the hands of a little adventuress, 
in a manner so exasperating tLat 
the reader feels something of the 
intolerable vexation, deepening 
into despair, of his sister, who 
thus finds herself thrown off, after 
the devotion of years. We confess 
that we are not so high-minded as 
Lady Frances, and that we should 
have helped rather than hindered 
the Colonel m running away. But 
perhaps it was more a piece of bra- 
vado than anything else on his part, 
and to have been ignominiously 
fetched back would have been more 
humiliating still, And when the 
sister, in the clear-sightedness of her 
despair, as she returns into the si 
lence of a life to which no new ties 
are possible, is made to feel, though 
with an additional pang of humili- 
ation on his account, that with 
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that sharp little deceiver to amuse 
and flatter him, Colonel Hal will 
find an ease which he never had 
with her, our sympathies return to 
her completely. The downfall to 
which a lofty and fine spirit has 
to bend in such a case, accepting 
almost with a rueful sense of hu- 
mour the conviction of its own 
absolute failure, has seldom been 
put forth with more skill. The 
humour, however, is perhaps a little 
wanting in the heroine’s own view 
of the matter, though there is 
ae | of humour of a subdued 

ind in the narrative throughout. 

There are one or two slight 
but effective sketches of Irish life 
included in this collection. The 
adventures of Judge Quin when 
he comes, full of charity and kind; 
ness, to help his brother’s widow 
and her children, and finds him- 
self elbowed out of her house by 
a crowd of strange people, eating 
profuse meals and filling up every 
corner, whose appearance is at 
last accounted for by the dis- 
couraging discovery that she has. 
married again, expresses the em- 
barrassed vexation and delicacy of 
the middle-aged judge, fresh from 
India, and completely bewildered: 
by the unforeseen situation, with 
much humour and perception of 
his middle-aged awkwardness and 
annoyance. There is, however, a 
very slight sketch at the end of 
the book, which is remarkable 
in its delicate suggestiveness. A 
young man of the name of O’Sul- 
livan, but English born and 
bred, visiting at the shooting- 
box of an uncle in Ireland, hears 
a complaint made of a squatter on 
a distant part of the little pro- 
perty, and undertakes to see and 
reason with the invader. His sur- 
prise is great when he finds a. 
solitary woman with her in 
the hovel to which he is taken. 
The description altogether is so 
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fine tnat we cannot do better than 
quote it. 


“Tt was eleven o’clock now, and an 
enchanting morning. All over the 
wrinkled surface of the lake blue 
wavelets carried a glitter for every 
wrinkle. The semicircle of hills in 
whose lap it sat showed a pale purple 
bloom like a half-ripened plum upon 
their heathery sides, Overh a 
single tall grey peak rose, a sort of 
sample of what lay behind. The 
point they were ing for was low 
and seany Ske - neighbours, a thin 
straggli ‘lin. of trees running down 
to the ie of the water. Masshy at 
its extremity stood a castle, one of 
the many O'Sullivan castles which 
survive in this neighbourhood. Be- 
hind, half hidden under the grim 
shadow, stood a small stone ps 
long ruinous, but of late roofed in an 


partially repaired for the benefit of 


a cow, who with her calf claimed to 
be the solitary r of the spot. 
Beside the roof already mentioned, 
this building boasted a door, now 
hanging by a single hinge; also a 
window, blocked for better security 
by rough boards. In front of this 
door, upon a low three-legged stool 
or creepy, sat a very young woman 
e in nursing her baby. Hear- 
ing the tramp of feet, she started, 
and looked up hastily, and as hastily 
desisted from her previous occupation. 
Then, with a startled expression, as 
—_ “ would have run away, _ 
rose, but a ntly changi er 
mind, sanested kegel upon the stool, 
and sat staring with an odd mixture 
of alarm and apathy at her invader. 

* Maurice OSulitvan, on his side, 
stood still too, staring confusedly at 
her, his previous ideas and intentions 
being utterly put to flight by what 
he saw. The intruder upon Captain 
Thomas O’Sullivan’s private property 
wore @ short red ood petticoat 
which, even in her present attitude, 
hardly reached her ancles, a jacket 
or bodice of whitish flannel, tanned 
by the sun to yellowness, and a red 
faded handkerchief which encircled 
her face. This was- all, unless a 
weddinrg-ring is to be excepted, which 
showed conspicuously upon her: left 
hand, It was not thes, how- 
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ever, but the face which attracted’ 
and even riveted our hero’s atten- 
tion—a face of the most delicatel 

defined oval contour, crowned with: 
crisp black hair, a brilliant gipsy, 
complexion, and eyes so large, so: 
clear, so wildly darkly grey, that, as, 
they rested on him, the young man, 
felt something pass through him 
which literally amounted to a shock.” 


He defends this young and love-' 
ly creature from the assault of his 
uncle’s factotum, who would have, 
turned her out, and hears with’ 
wonder that her husband has pro-, 
bably gone off to England to the 
harvest, leaving her here until his 
vague return from the unknown, 
His sympathies are highly excited, 
and on one or two other occasions, 
he passes the same spot, always; 
finding her in the same attitude 
at the door of the cabin, sitting 
in the sunshine with her baby in 
her Iap. At last, in the midst of| 
a dreadful storm of wind and rain, 
he bethinks himself of what must 
be her condition, and hurrying 
across the lake, finds her in her 
wretched, half-roofed cabin, almost 
carried away by the torrents of 
rain — helpless, apathetic, pa-, 
tient. The husband is still away. 
She does not know where he is, 
she knows nobody who can help 
her. “But, good heavens! what 
on earth are you to do?” he cries. 
“Deed, sor, and I cudn’t tell,” is 
the helpless reply. The young 
man makes a wild effort to repair 
the ravages of the storm by means. 
of his macintosh, and the railway 
rug and blanket, which he snatches 
from h‘s own room for her com- 
fort, the poor young woman “ star- 
ing blankly at him in the very 
acme of bewilderment,” while he 

i them so as to preserve 
her from the wet. Next day he 
rushes to the nearest town to buy 
a supply of necessaries for the 


solitary ; but when he_ toils to the 
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door with his load, to his astonish- 
ment he finds it closed and the 
inmate gone. The shy and vision- 
ary creature, too timid, too proud, 
too passionate in wild honour and 
independence to receive any such 
embarrassing favours, had cut the 
knot by sudden disappearance in- 
to the unknown. 

This curiously suggestive tale, 
which yet is no tale, gives a sud- 
den gleam of light upon the per- 

lexing character of that wonder- 
ful Celtic race which baffles every 
judgment. The quiescence and 
still endurance of the inevitable, 
without an attempt to help her- 
self—the entirely passive attitude, 
the sudden alarm and mysterious 
flight of the young solitary crea- 
ture, with ‘scarcely any intellectual 
existence at all, but the instincts 
of wild purity and pride to pro- 
tect her—makes one. of those 
instantaneous pictures which sre 
more living than the most elaborate 
philosophical studies. We will an- 
swer for it that the reader will for- 
get many three-volume romances 
before he will lose the recollection 
of that little speck in the silence 
of the hills and waters—the lonely, 
passive young Irish mother, with 
her baby, seated idle at her door. 


Another volume of short stories 
just received seems to confirm the 
fact that short stories are becoming 
popular once more with the public, 
which is a change of sentiment we 
are very glad to see and confirm. 
They are what a thrifty novelist 
might well call a great waste of 
material on the part of the writer, 
for a successful short story could 
in almost every case be spun out 
into three volumes. But as they 
encourage fine workmanship, and 
cultivate that power of taking an 
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infinite deal of trouble which 
Carlyle defined as the greater part 
of genius, they are very much in | 
the interest of the public. The 
short stories which we have here 
from the author of ‘Miss Molly’! 
are of a type more old-fashioned, 
and-we do not doubt lasting, than 
those we have been discussing ; 
for it is the love-tale, and that in 
the fashion most favoured of the 
young reader to whom all love-tales 
are dear, which is set before us— 
a tale in which true love and: pure 
meaning are rewarded, as the 

ought to be, and all villany, both 
male and female, even though for 
a-moment triumphant, meets with 
the punishment it deserves, The 
most original perhaps, in treatment, 
is the story which gives its title to 
the book, in which the heroine, a 
young and beautiful heiress about 
whose life there is some mystery, 
altogether unknown, however, to 
herself, is made to pause in her 
dawning interest in a beautiful 
prince of romance who crossed her 
path, by the interposition of her 
owrr sovereign, who convinces her 
of the misery of such misplaced 
affection by showing her the por- 
trait of her mother, and revealing 
to her the fact that she herself is 
nameless and fatherless through a 
similar adventure, carried unfor- 
tunately to the only conclusion 
possible on the part of her mother. 
The poor girl in her despair gives 
vent to a sort of curse upon the un- 
known father whose fault has left 
her in so pitiable a position, but 
obeys her fate, and renouncing all 
Will-o’-the-wisp princes, mar- 
ries the grave middle-aged lover, 
who seeks nothing but her happi- 
ness. Elizabeth, however, has not 
fully fathomed her own circum- 
stances and the tender watch kept 
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over her, until some years after, 
when accident again brings her 
former royal ‘admirer in her way. 
After they have danced together 
and met in various entertain- 
ments, just enough to reawake 4 
flutter of the former sentiment in 
the bosom of the young wife, her 
errant prince sends her a note 
begging for but one interview. 
Her husband is absent, and Eliz- 
abeth has all the influences of 
romance upon her to induce her 
to grant this, which seems so in- 
nocent a request. She is by no 
means unhappy as a wife — her 
husband is devotion itself, end 
her own heart is beginning to 
yield to the charm of his constant 
love. But there is still a possi- 
bility that her fancy may be re- 
captured. She struggles, however, 
against these romantic tempta- 
tions, and unassisted gains the 
victory. After this, however, 


comes the original point in the 


tale. Elizabeth is called shortly 
after to another special interview 
with her sovereign (it is netdless 
to say that this scene is laid in 
Germany), and, while waiting for 
him in the room where her wother’s 
veiled portrait hangs, suddenly secs 
her own face in the glass, und is 
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struck by a sudden resemblance 
which she has never remarked be- 
fore, and which in a moment re- 
veals to her the secrot of her life. 
The reader is scarcely told in so 
many words, but perceives at once 
that the father whom she has 
cursed is no other than this ten- 
der fatherly sovereign, who has 
watched over her from her cradle 
with the most pathetic care, and 
who shows, in a double solicitude 
for her and her happiness, his 
penitence for his early error. Per- 
haps this would scarcely be a 
moral fable for the use of princes 
—but it is a very pretty story, 
told with much tenderness and 
pathos, and with a touch of 
higher perception in that con- 
cluding scene. 

W>? hope that the reign of the 
short story may be confirmed and 
prosper, if it continues to produce 
the delicate unity of effect which 
is in many of the tales above dis- 
cussed. It has been brought toa 
high point of effectiveness among 
our neighbours, the French ; but, 
unfortunately, delicacy of work- 
uanship does not mean purity of 
conception or any elevation of 
sentiment on the other side of 
the Ohannel. 
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DICKY DAWKINS: OR, THE BOOKMAKER OF TIIE OUTER RING, 


By Jack Tne SHEPHERD. 


A TRUE STORY. 


“T tikes a cart colt a bit sour- 
headed, a’ loves a bull-calf with a 
good brazen head, and a’ likes a 
man with a bit of the devil in him, 
and, darn ye, Squire, we likes you 
a sight better cause we knows you 
ha’ had a good bit of the old 
gentleman about you in times 
gone by; so hcre’s your very good 
health, and long life to you.” 

It was my last rent-dinner at 
the dear old place, and the speaker 
was my oldest tenant ; and though 
little Johnny Stranks—who held 
forth at the meeting-house every 
Sunday, and had a reputation for 
being “‘ powerful in prayer,” though 
he robbed me all the weck—cast 
up his eyes and said, “ Gently, 
Tummas, gently; you be a-going a 
bit too far, Tummas,” — honest 
Thomas Tiller had struck a true 
chord, his speech told, and my 


health went down “ with loud and 


reiterated applause,” as the re- 
porters would say. 

Happy days! Happy times now 
passing away, perhaps, but not so 
quickly as Messrs Labouchere, 
Bradlaugh, & Co. profess to be- 
lieve. Here was honest Thomas 
Tiller, who, with his family before 
him, had rented of me and my fore- 
bears, father and son, for over 150 
years, with only the slender thread 
of a yearly agreement — “six 
months’ notice to quit or of quit- 
ting”—between us, and yet he 
would tell his landlord the truth 
to his face, whether warmed at my 
table with a bottle of his favourite 
“ black strap,” ! or with cool morn- 


ing head, as he started his labourers 
to their daily work. 

Do any of our land-reformers 
really believe, 1 wonder, that by 
land courts, or the nationalisation 
of the land, or by whatever nos- 
trum they seek to upset the old 
order of things, they will make 
this land of ours better worth 
living in, or do they wilfully seek 
to darken counsel, and mislead the 
fickle multitude? It looks so well 
on paper, it is so pretty to talk 
about that time 


**Ere England’s woes began, 
When every rood of soil maintained its 
man.” 


But when was that wonderful 
time? Goldsmith was both an 
Irishman and a poet,—truly from 
such a combination we do not look 
for facts. And if it were possible 
to roct up all the old kindly rela- 
tions that have existed for genera- 
tions between the classes that live 
by the land, will it be a change for 
the better? Will it not rather 
change us all into mere money- 
grubbing machines, all equally 
sordid, equally selfish, equally ig- 
noble ? 

But this speech of my honest 
tenant’s set me thinking the next 
morning, as trivial words do set a 
man thinking, who is used to be 
much alone, and instead of talking 
to others, to “commune with his 


-own heart and be still.” 


“Have I a bit of the devil in 
me, and is there any good in him ; 
has he ever done me any good?” 





—— 


1 Old port. 
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So the thoughts chased euch other 
through my brain, es I took my 
early walk under the old olms, 
among the cleur songs of the birds, 


“the sweet scent of tho lilac-bushes, 


and of the new-mown grass—in 
fact, surrounded by such divine joys 
of nature as only carly morning in 
spring or suminer bestow, and no- 
where bestow in such beauty or in 
such wealth as in the midland 
counties of England. Well, the 
devil! perhaps hardly a suitable 
subject of thought on such a lovely 
morning as this, but the vulgar 
devil, the Old Nick of the common 
people, the prince of the powers 
of darkness, I renounce him and 
all his works with my whole heart, 
—would that he and all his crew 
were as easily discarded in all 
actions of life, as they can be re- 
nounced in thought or story! But 
there is another devil—an im- 
aginary spirit, full of daring, full 
of dogged perseverance—the Pro- 
metheus of Auschylus, the Satan 
of ‘Paradise Lost,’ with a bit of 
whose qualities I do not mind 
being credited. Milton is fairly 
to be charged with having given 
us a totally wrong idea of the 
Prince of Evil. 
*Paradise Lost’ -is a bold, fierce, 
untamed spirit, with whose woes 
and misfortunes we cannot help 
sympathising, as unlike the sly, 
sneaking, sneering devil of Holy 
Writ as it is possible to conceive. 
And as, by some curious contradic- 
tion in our nature, lies and false 
notions take deeper root than 
simple truths—a fact well known 
and useful to unscrupulous poli- 
ticians—a false conception of the 
devil is widely spread abroad, and 
anything bold, daring, out of the 
common line, is often most erroné- 
ously called after the devil’s name. 
So we get devil’s dykes, devil’s 
peaks, devil’s gorges, and, as ap- 
plied to man, the pluck of the 
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devil, devil’s daring, a bit of the 
devil, and so on, 

Well, has a bit of this kind of 
devil, to which I plead guilty, ever 
done me any good? Ah! that is 
a question, and is perhaps best 
answered by another, What is 
doing any good? 

It seems generally to mean now- 
adays making money. Well, a bit 
of the devil onge did obtain for me 
a small sum of moncy, of which I 
still am proud. But it has done 
me more good than this. It has 
given me remembrances of many 
a stirring scene, which I would not 
willingly lose ; recollections which 
bring xo feelings of remorse, no 
painful sense of irreparable wrong 
done to others. On the contrary, 
when “ Winter bellows from the 
north,” and fear of divers pains 
and rheumatic aches keeps the 
invalid close to his library chair, 
these old scenes, still so vivid, 
bring back the days long goue by, 
und many a hearty laugh have I 
enjoyed when thinking of Dicky 
Dawkins and his crew, and how I 
bearded him in his den, and hy 


.mere force of will, by mere devil- 


ment an you will, extracted from 
him, as he sat enjoying the fruit 
of the spoils won from the fool- 
ish ones, the mighty sum of ten 
pounds ten. 

And thus it happened. 

I had so long been living a 
highly decorous life among squires, 
squarsons, and parsons, that the 
“bit of the devil” in me broke 
out, and I longed again to have a 
sight. of human life, not as I saw 
it among my worthy neighbours, 
but among classes not perhaps so 
respectable, but yet infinitely more 
amusing. I longed, too, to see if 


I could get on with the of roAAd 
of England as well as I used to 
with my old mates of the diggings 
and the bush; or whether a few 
years of living in clover, and 
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“faring sumptuously every day,” 
had emasculated me somewhat, and 
unfitted me to face my poorer 
brother, humbly but boldly, as 
man to man. 

So, carrying no longer the dear 
old swag, but a knapsack (much 
too new, I carefully mudded it in 
the first dirty ditch), I started on 
the tramp from a town where I 
was not much known, in my old 
est breeks and shabbiest coat. 

Though I shaved not at all, and 
did not wash too much, though I 
tried broadest Berkshire by turns 
with colonial slang, it must be 
confessed that the experiment did 
not answer over well, Tramps 
with whom I wished to frater- 
nise called me “sir” and be 
of me. At wayside inns of the 
humblest order I was ushered into 
a stuffy best parlour, with horrible 
china ornaments, often with fear- 
ful pictures of Boniface and his 
wife,—the former in his best 
clothes and a pipe in his mouth ; 
the latter smirking inanely, with 
a long greasy curl on each side of 
her ruddy—far too ruddy—cheeks, 
arrayed in a black satin robe,— 
whereas I longed for the bar-room 
and settles, where drank the honest, 
or dishonest, customers with whom 
I wished to be “ Hail-fellow well 
met!” Food that, “on the swag,” 
I would have jumped at, seemed 
nauseous, I was always a good 
boy at my beer; but I like some 
small modicum of malt and hops 
in its composition, and their ab- 
sence -was conspicuous in the way- 
side ales offered to me, and thirsty 
as I often was, I could hardly 
swallow the filthy heady mixtures, 
though they boasted of four big 
X’s in @ row. 

And so, with little adventure, 
little profit, and not much pleas- 
ure, I wandered along. There 
was something unreal about it. 
It was not like swagging with an 
VOL. CXLVY,—-NO, DCCCLXXXIV, 
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empty pocket. The scenery, how- 
ever, was England in her fairest 
garb. of early summer. There 
were no flies to drive one wild 
by day; no ‘possums to screech 
one out of one’s sleep by night ; 
but it was only a walking tour, 
without adventure, until I reached 
the old cathedral town of the Wilt- 
shire dowas. The only tramp I 
met who was in the least interest- 
ing was a hedger and ditcher who 
was wheeling his wife and infant 
in a wheelbarrow. I trust the 
children’s song did not come true: 


“The wheelbarrow broke, and the 
wife had a fall, 

Down came wheelbarrow, wife, and 
all!” 


I liked this man ; it was so kind 
in a tramp to wheel his wife; so 
unlike the tramping lord of crea- 
tion, who stalks along unburdened, 
the woman following with children 
and bundle. But this man was 
not a real tramp, for he really 
was on the look-out for work, 
which your true English tramp 
never is. 

But when Salisbury was reached, 
my unshaven face, my soiled 
clothes, and dirty hands made me 
look somewhat like a good honest 
rough again, and there I heard 
that the races were going on, or 
rather were to begin on the ne 
day. So, eager- for adventure, I 
started early the next morning for 
the course. 

I had known the excellent land- 
lord of my hotel “at home” as 
we used to say at Eton, and he 
had a portmanteau of mine, full 
of clothes, duly forwarded to him 
for my use whenever I should like 
to make myself a “worthy man” 
again. 

*’Scuse me, sir,” he had said 
the night before the races, “you 
looks a trifle travel-stained, but 
you'll havé lots of time to get 
3 1 
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-shaved and cleaned up before our 
drag starts for the race-course. 
Four horse, sir; quite tip-top gents 
a-going, and I'll be proud to drivé 
you, squire, along of ’em.” 

But my mind inclined not to 
tip-top gents, and I was away 
long before the “noble sports- 
men,” or even 


** The Goths of the guttcr cnd Huns of 
the turf,” 


had broken, their first slumber. 
And it was still carly dawn whea 
I reached the race-course. 

Ah! how little you know, how 
little you see, of the backstairs, 
the underground of the raco- 
course, my noble patrons of the 
turf (“petty larceny lads” though 
many of you may be, as honest 
Jobn Jorrocks calls you),—you 
who arrive in your drags and your 
carriages just as the bell rings for 
the first race, and promptly take 
your places in the grand stand ! 
But if you want to study your 
brother of the turf; the hangers- 
on of your royal sport; your 
brother in villany—not the black 
man and brother of the mission- 
ary deputation’s lecture, nor the 
brother in slavery of the Radical 
carpet-bagger’s thrilling address, 
but your own brother of this our 
own little island,—come with Jack 
the Shepherd to the course at 
early dawn, and see the outcasts, 
the wanderers, the Bohemians, 
rising from their caravans, their 
tents, or from the bare ground, to 
assist at your noble sport. 

Years fell from my shoulders 
as I trod the sweet crispy turf in 
the early morning. I sang, I ran, 
I lived my life again ; once again I 
felt myself a boy watching ill-fated 
Umpire from Ten Broecks stable, or 
admiring Gardevisure and ‘Lord 
Lyon bounding away over the 
Berkshire downs. In. my youth I 
had once ridden, by the kind per- 
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mission of the trainér, the wonder- 
ful Caractacus, who rolled over the 
Epsom hills, so they said, like a 
cricket-ball, and won the Derby 
with long odds against him ; and, 
much evil as I have seen from the 
turf, my spirit still kindles when 
I see a race or a race-horse. But 
the sight on the course at this 
early hour was not inspiring. 
Men, all shaky from last night's 
debauch, red-nosed and cursing ; 
women, draggle-tailed, dirty, and 
wanton-looking; a few earl 
policemen ; a smell like fried fish 
—a stronger and more unpleasant 
smell of my brethren if I got too 
close to them; dirty scraps of 
paper flying about ; general black- 
guardism rampant, though not yet 
obtrusive,—and I was glad to get 
away and-see a few nobler animals 
at their morning exercise. 

And so the day wore on; and 
first by twos and threes, then by 
companies, arrive the patrons of 
this noble sport. ‘The bell rings. 
I wend my way to the enclosure. 
“ Five shillings entrance.” ‘Not 
for Jack,” say I to myself; but 
I catch sight of an old trainer 
whom I knew well in years gone 
by. I buy a card, and hail him 
through the narrow openings of the 
paling fence. He looks astonished. 

“What! you, squire? what the 
—well, what are you up'to? You 
always were a rum un; come in- 
side—only five bob; but, bless 
me !” and he looked at my clothes, 
“ what ever,” and he relapsed into 
good old Berkshire—“ what ever 
beest thou arter ?” 

“Too dirty,” said I, “for the 
grand stand or enclosure ; but, look 
here—for auld lang syne, mark 
the winners on my card; p’raps 
I’m hard up, anyhow I want to 
bet, so just I’ve not deserted 
my wife and children, I’ve not 
mortgaged my lands, but I’m just 
on the spree,” 
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« Always was as mad as a hatter 
from a boy,” he audibly muttered ; 
but he took the card, merked it 
very carefully, slowly, and deliber- 
ately, and returned it. ‘There 
you are, squire; I’ve done moro 
for you than I would for ary 
blessed man on this course, but—” 
and then came 
‘Some parting injunction bestowed 

with great unction,” 


which afterwards 


‘“‘T strove to recall, but forgot like a 
dunce,” 
and off I went studying the card. 

A man—his name I can recall, for 
it was on his hat, “ Dicky Dawkins, 
Bookmaker” — was shouting the 
odds. ‘Six to one dar one for the 
first race!” he cried. His dress 
was strange ; his hat was tall and 
white, bar his name and titles in- 
scribed on it in large black letters ; 
his coat was in stripes of red and 
white, eke so his nether garments. 

“* Who d’you bar?” I shouted. 

“ The Fotheringay Colt, captain, 
and three to one against ’im.” 

I looked at my card. Fotherin- 
gay Colt marked. “I’m on for five 
shillings.” I dubbed downthe dust, 
got my ticket, and ah! bless my 
honest old friend the trainer! the 
colt won ina canter. And so on 
all through the day—-almost always 
winning, thanks to my good old 
friend, until the last race, and then 
my modest adventures had re- 
sulted in a gain of ten guineas. 
My card was consulted again ; 
Maid of Perth marked for the 
last—a selling race. ‘“ What against 
Maid of Perth, Mr Dawkins?” 

“Evens, my noble general ;” 
how quickly I got promotion ! 

“Done,” said I; money and 
ticket quickly followed. 

She won; but only by a short 
head, and I rushed towards the 
stand of the man in motley. But 
what a crowd was there ! 
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A specious, civil kind of rascal 
made for me, touching his hat, 

“A heavy settling, sir. It 
may be,” confidentially, “the last 
comers may have to whistle for 
their money, for the bookmak 
ers are hit devilish hard; but 
if you'll give me your ticket; I 
know Mr Dawkins, sir, right well, 
sir; believe I have the honour, sir, 
to know you, sir, also from Loam- 
shire, sir ; mum’s the word, sir ; no 
offence, I hope. A small commis- 
sion, sir, and you shall have your 
money, sir, before you can say 
Jack Robinson.” 

Oh, what a fool I was! I 
have a temptation to swear even 
now when [ think of it; I gave 
him my ticket ‘and half-a-crown, 
and before J could say Jack 
Robinson he was gone—never, oh 
never, to return. 

He was gone !—abwut, excessit, 
evasit, eruptt. Gone also was 
my ticket, lost my half-crown. 

I waited till all the crowd round 
Dicky were paid, and then, feeling 
like a most awful fool, approached 
the great man. . 

“You will quite remember,” 
said I, “our last bet ; evens you 
laid against Maid of Perth. A 
friend of yours took my ticket, ten 
guineas, but he has not come back.” 

A volley of oaths was my 
answer ; no longer was I a noble 
general or a gallant captain. I 
was,—but “ words are wanting to 
say what; what a man shouldn't 
be, I was that.” Our voices rose ; 
a crowd collected, and as I had no 
wish to get into a disreputable 
row, I said: “ Well, at least give 
me the name of the hotel where 
you put up at in Salisbury.” A 
hotel card was flung to me with 
an oath, and I walked away and 
bided my time, As 1 tramped 
into Salisbury, Dicky and his 
friends passed me in an open 
waggonette, and placed their fin- 
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gers in that objectionable way to 
theizs noses whereby the noble 
Briton signifies that he holds you 
in contempt. 

“ Tout vient 4 qui sait attendre,” 
said I to myself; and at- length 
I reached my hotel, got shaved, 
washed, opened my portmanteau, 
arrayed myself in my best clothes, 
got out my card-case, end pro- 
ceeded, strong in temper, strong in 
sense of injury done to me, to seek 
the redoubtable Dicky Dawkins. 
Arrived at his hotel, I sent up 
my card. 

“Cannot see you, sir,” said the 
grinning waiter ; < Mr Dawkins is 
dining—never does business after 
seven P.M., sir.” 

I brushed past him. I found Mr 
Dawkins’s room by the gmell of 
dinner; there he was with some 
dozen of the gang dining so well, 
and I was so hungry. 

“Ten guineas, sir, if you please, 
that I won of you on Maid of 
Perth, and before you swallow 
another morsel,” I said. 

He looked at me—some of the 
gang’ rose up with oaths and threat- 
ening aspect. 

‘Oh, sir, I don’t like to be dis- 
turbed at my meals, but sit down, 
sir, take a bite and a drink with 
us, and we shall wash out the 
debt ; you were the gentleman who 

ve up his ticket, so you said—old 

e that—but I'll give you a 
good dinner, and your whack of 
liquor ; but if I pay you one far- 
thing I'll be——” 

“Mr Dawkins,” I interrupted, 
“T'll eat with you, drink with you, 
or fight with you; but first,” and 
I came up close to him, “I'll have 
ten pounds ten shillings out of 
you. Now, look here! I saw 
that rascal who took my ticket— 
ah! by heavens, there he is now, 
trying to slink off! Sit down, sir, 
sit down, or it will be the worse 
for you. Well, I saw him on the 
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course talking to you; but here is 
better proof, he is eating at your 
table—one of your respectable 
friends. Now, unless you fork 
out the ten guineas, I'll tell you 
what I'll do. T'll go and sweara 
conspiracy to defraud against you 
and your gang; and that rascal 
knows me if you don’t, and knows 
that Iam a man of my word, and 
also a magistrate for two counties. 
So which is it to be? Ten guineas 
down on the nail, or a warrant 
applied for. Possibly you your- 
self or somo of your friends know 
the inside of a cell already.” 

Well, sometimes brag is a good 
dog, but only if it is not brag, 
solely, purely, and simply, but 
has something stronger behind. 

Telegraphic winks, nods, and 
i between Dicky and 


ids eniteaionten, and he caved in. 
“Pay the gentleman the money,” 

he cried to a man with a leather 

bag on his shoulders; and forth- 


with I took, counted carefully, 
and pocketed my lawful dues. 

“And now, Mr Dawkins,” I 
said, “as you have made me too 
late for my own dinner, I will 
accept your kind offer of hospi- 
tality,” and I took a chair and 
seated myself; and though the 
company was rather silent at first, 
as the hock and champagne went 
round they gradually thawed. 

“ Are you really a beak?” whis- 
pered my right-hand neighbour. 

“ Really,” I replied. 

“T got two years last time,” he 
said, sadly, “If ever I get in 
trouble and come before you, draw 
it mild, you know. There’s more 
than one chap here would have 
knifed you as soon as look at you; 
and how the devil you made 
Dicky cave in beats me hollow! 
so bless your stars, and don’t 
forget me.” 

“My dear friend,” I said, “a 
Government that does not duly 
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appreciate the wonderful genius 
of the great unpaid, strictly lim- 
its our powers. Only in quarter 
sessions, as one of many, can I 
bestow on you the wholesome dose 
of two years’ imprisonment. But 
in petty sessions we can still inflict 
six months, with hard labour ; and 
in spite of this excellent dinner, 
for which I am really obliged, I 
can only advise you, Don’t try 
on any of your little games in my 
neighbourhood.” 

I much enjoyed my dinner, 
which was most excellent: the 
wines were unexceptionable ; but 
when bowls of punch were brought 
in with the walnuts, I beat a some- 
what hasty retreat, fearing that as 
Dutch courage arose in the gang, 
they would set on me and strip 
me of my precious ten guineas, 
which I had won simply by hav- 
ing “a bit of the devil” in me. 
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I am glad to say that I never 
have had the painful task of re- 
quiting any of my friends’ hos- 
pitality by inflicting incarceration 
on them, even for a limited period ; 
in fact, I have never set eyes on 
them since, but possibly they still 
haunt the race-course. 

And so my story ends, but 
surely with many a moral, 

First—Avoid betting. 

Secondly—But if you will bet 
you know, avoid the Bookmaker 
of the Outer Ring. 

Thirdly—But if you will be a 
fool.in spite of all my warning, 


well, then, if you get a winning: 


ticket, don’t be such an extra 
particular fool as to part with it, 
except for £ s. d. 

And, lastly—“ A bit of the 
devil in you” is not always such 
a bad thing after all! 
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THE OLD LOVE AND THE NEW. 


How oft I’ve watched her footstep glide 
Across th’ enamelled plain, 

And deemed she was the fairest bride 
And I the fondest swain ! 

How oft with her I’ve cast me down 
Beneath the odorous limes, 

How oft have twined her daisy crown, 
In the glad careless times! 


By that old wicket ne’er we meet 
Where still we met of yore, 

But I have found another sweet 
Beside the salt sea-shore : 

With sea-daisies her locks I wreathe, 
With sea-grass bind her hands, 

And salt and sharp’s the air we breathe 
Beside the long sea-sands! 


Mine old true love had eyes of blue, 
And Willow! was her song ; 

Sea-green her eyes, my lady new, 
And of the East her tongue. 

And she that’s worsted in the strife, 
A southland lass is she; 

But she that’s won—the Neuk o’ Fife, 
It is her ain countrie! 


No more the old sweet words we call, 
These kindly words of yore,— 

“Over!” “Hard in!” “Lee-bye!” “No ball!” 
Ah, now we say “Two more” ; 

And of the “Like” and “Odd” we shout, 
Till swains and maidens scoff ; 

“The fact is, Cricket’s been bowled out 7 
By that confounded Golf!” 


A. Lana, j 
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KUM TO ISFAHAN.! 


By Colonel Marx Ssver Bet, V.C., A.D.C., Royal Engineers, 


THz pleasant gardens of the 
‘Mihmaén Khana of Kum were not 
only bright with many blossoms, 
clusters of roses, and borders of 
marigolds during the short stay I 
made outside that holy city of the 
dead, but were decked out with 
draperies of red bunting, thus 
presenting an additional festive 
appearance. Nevertheless the dis- 
tant brown hills which bounded 
the sombre horizon were still 
topped with snow, reminding us 
that in the highlands, Persia, 
even so late in the spring season, 
offers but a wintry inhospitality to 
a wandering foreigner. Nearer, 
however, the prospect was ani- 
mated and enlivening, for close in 
front rose the golden dome of the 


‘celebrated Imdmzddd, fronted by 


a pair of slender-shafted and grace- 
ful minarets, incrusted and glit.er- 
ing in the sunbeams with a mosaic 
of highly glazed tiles of rare tints. 
Indeed, the tile-ware of these 
elegant turrets is of that deep 
azure, mingled with the. golden 
iridescence so highly valued by 
connoisseurs, and produced by an 
art now supposed to be wholly 


lost. Their effect in the rarefied 


atmosphere of this elevated region 
is certainly most artistic, where 
form and colour are so harmoni- 
ously blended, These aerial min- 
arets seem to be later additions to 
the ancient shrine of Fatima, and 
the sepulchres 6f Abbas II. and 
Sefy I., the Persian kings of the 
seventeenth century, which fix 


tthe date of the erection of these. 


turrets as some time about the end 
of that century. 

Sir John Chardin, whose quaint 
and trustworthy narrative, illus- 
trated with carefully detailed 
drawings, has preserved to us a 
faithful delineation of Persia, its 
towns and inhabitants, gives an 
account of the Im4mzdd4 of Kim 
during the palmy days of the 
third Solyman, as he' saw it in 
1673, two hundred years before 
my visit, that is worth repro- 
ducing. After describing his 
journey, this old chronicler writes 
of Kim :— 


“To which City, as we drew near, 
we saw on every side the little Mauso- 
leums and Mosques, where the Grand- 
Children and ndants of Aly lie 
interr’d. The Persians call the first 
Descendants from this Qulife, Ymam 
Zade, or sons of tue Apostles; and 
these are the Persian Saints, of which 
there are an infinite number buried in 
this Kingdom ; for they reckon four 
hundred Sepulchers about Com. . . . 

“ Com is a large city seated in a Plain 
by a River side, a League from a 
very high Mountain. The Figure of 
it resembles a long —. taking its 
end from East to West, as may be 
seen in the Draught. It contains 
fifteen thousand Houses, as the Peo- 

le say: It is surrounded with a 

oat ari Wall flanqu’d with Towers 
half ruin’d; and encompass’d with 
Gardens. . . . There are also two fair 
Keys all along the River, the whole 
length of the City; and at the East 
end a fair Bridge. It contains also 
very lange and beautiful Bazars, where 
the Markets are kept both for Whole- 
Sale and Retail. Nevertheless Com is 
no place of great Trade... . 





— 


See “A Visit to the Karin River and’ Kim,” in the April number of 


* Blackwood’s Magazine.’ 
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“There are in this City a vast 
number of deep Cellars, out of which 
the People draw water to drink: to 
the greatest part of which Cellars 
you must go down a descent of forty 
or fifty Steps, that are very steep to 
boot. But the water which they fetch 
from thence is as coolas any <2e; 
coming from Fountains that are stopt 
with Cocks : So that this Water is a 
most delicious Refreshment in the 
Summer, which is furiously hot at 
Com, and all the adjacent Parts. This 
City also contains a great number of 
fair Inns and Mosques, of which the 
fairest is that wherein the two iast 
deceas’d Kings of Persia lie enterr’d.' 


Sir John Chardin was more 
favoured than I in being per- 
mitted to inspect the Imdmzddé: 
I make no apology therefore for 
here inserting his descriptions of 
it :— 


“ And here I shall give you the 
Platform of that Celebrated Mosque, 
80 — talk’d of —_ all the 
It four Courts belo 

Dra 


ing to i 
you may perceive by th ught. 


After describing these fourcourts, 
the first of which is planted with 
trees, with an aviary as a garden 
of recreation, Sir John Chardin 
continues :— 


“Fronting these Courts stands the 
Body of the Structure, consisting of 
three. great Chappels upon a Line. To 
the middlemost bolenms an Entrance 
eighteen Foot deep, every way magni- 
ficent, the Portal being of the same 
white Marble already mention’d. The 
Top, which is also a half Duomo, 
is over-laid without, with large Squaro 
Tiles of Cheney, painted with Moresco 
Work, and within embellish’d with 
Gold and Azure. The Door which is 
twelve foot high, and six broad, is all 
of transparent Marble. The folding 
doors are ted with Silver, em- 
bellish’d with Vermillion guilt, carv’d 
Work and polish’d, which make a 
Mosaic agen costly and full of 
- Curiosity. e Chappel is Octogonal, 


pot agwe aan 3 ethene 3 the lower 
part of whic a is coverd 
with large Tiles of Porphiry wav'd, 
and painted with Flowers in Gold 
and Colours, so lively and full of 


Lustre that they dazle the Eye. The | 


upper part is of Moresco Work, of 
lively and glittering Gold and Azure, 
and the Bottom of the Duomo is all 
of the same. This Duomo is very 
large and wonderfully beautiful, being 
overlajd without like the Portal. From 
the top of all arises a Spire, with a 
Crescent fixt at the top, the ends of 
which are reverse, as you see in the 
Figure. This Pinacle, which is of a 
remarkable Bigness, is composs’d of 
several Bowls of several Proportions, 
set one upon another, and appears as 
ou stand below to be about twenty 
oot high with the Crescent, the wliole 
of fine Gold. The Persians affirm it 
to be all Massy: which if it be true, 
the Pinacle is worth Millions; but 
let it be what it will, ‘tis a noble 
Ornament, of which the Value cannot 
but amount to a.large Summ. 

“In the midst of that Chappel 
stands the Tomb of Fatima, the 
Daughter of Mousa Casem, one of 
the twelve Oalif's, which the Persians 
believe to have been the lawful suc- 
cessors of Mahomet, after the death of 
Ali, his Son-in-Law. Itcontains eight 
feet in length, five in bredth, and six 
in height. Over-laid with Tiles of 
China, painted alamoresca, and over- 

with Cloth of Gold that han 
awe to the ground on every side. It 
is enclos’d with a Grate of 
Silver, ten foot high, distant half a 
foot from the Tomb; and at each 
Corner -crown’d as it were with large 
Apples of fine Gold.” 


More details are given, together 
with a translation of the two long 
prayers which the pilgrims are 


bound to address “in the name oj 


God, clement and merciful” to the 
“0 sovereignly-merciful Being.” 


“To conclude, this Fathma’s Tomb 
was rebuilt three times. Her Father 
carry’d her to Com, by reason of the 
great Persecution, wherewith the 





a The Travels of Sir John Chadin into Persia and the East Indies, vol. i. p. 390 


(London, 1686), folio edition, Only the first volume was printed in folio, 
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Calif's of Bagdat molested his Family, 
and all those that took Aly’s part, 
and held him and his Offspring for 
the true Successors of Mahomet. She 
erected several fair Structures in that 
City, and there at last ended her 
days. The People believe that God 
carry’d her to Heaven, and that there 
is nothing in the Temple, but only a 
Representation of her Body.” 


Sir John Chardin travelled to 
Isfahén by the usual route of 
Kashan, of which city he gives a 
large plate, but admits that the 
drawing is defective :— 


“The Draught is no true Repre- 
sentation either of the Bigness or the 
Figure ; as having been taken without 
a true Prospect. And the reason was 
the Indisposition of my Painter, who 
being extremely tir’d with the former 
days Travel was not able to stir out 
of the Inn where we lay. All that 
he could do was to get upon the 
Terrass, and take the Draught from 
thence.” 


We were now at the junction- 
point of the two great caravan- 
routes leading from Baghddéd and 
Bushire to Tihrén. To the former 
trade emporium on the banks of the 
Tigris it is 482 miles, a distance 
performed by caravans of mules in 
twenty-three days ; and to the lat- 
ter, the chief commercial port in 
the Gulf, it is 630 miles, ora thirty- 
two days’ journey. The journey to 
Muhammerah, again, is a matter of 
between three to five days’ steam- 
ing from Baghdad, and four to six 
days in the opposite direction, ex- 
clusive of transhipment at Basra 
into the river-boats of Massrs 
Blosse & Lynch: thus we see that 
it takes goods twenty-two days to 
reach Kim from the head of the 
Persian Gulf vid Muhammerah 
and the Kdrin route, before de- 
scribed, and twenty-seven days vid 
the Tigris and Baghdad. In each 
case, when the Karin river route 
is perfected as suggested, two 
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transhipments are necessary, the 
first into river-boats, and the 
second from boat to pack-animal 


Our chief entertainer here was a 
Persian courier, a fellow-inmate of 
the Mihman Khana, a well-booted 
and knightly gentleman, who, if one 
could believe his own account of 
himself, was the intimate assgciate 
of princes. Jnshallah/ he would 
herald our arrival at Isfahan, and 
do great things for us when there; 
but we never heard of him again. 
The Persian race is noted neither 
for sincerity nor a strict adherence 
to truth ; romance is their forte. 

Whilst at Kum we changed our 
pack-animals for a mixed set of 
mules and ponies, which we hired 
to accompany us as far as Isfahan, 
or to wander with us wheresoever 
our perverse will might incline 
us to move; arranging to pay 1 
krdams (i.e., 1s. 4d.) for each anim: 
per diem. We already began to 
experience warm weather ; and as 
time was therefore an object, I 
was not sorry to be able to resume 
our journey on the 3d May, elated 
with the idea of shortly regaining 
the cool elevations of the Z 
range, and of traversing it to Beh- 
bahan, thé most important town in 
the coast plain extending from the 
Kérin to Bushire. On hearing 
my determination to turn south- 
wards, my Persian servants muti- 
nied ; and it was only through the 
kindness of the telegraph officer 
here—a brother soldier and ser- 
geant in the Royal ineers— 
that I could replace them without 
loss of time. Was I not a sartip? 
Had not the Shah called me to 
Tihrén to organise his troops? 
Why was I turning from the capi- 
tal they so longed to see, only to 
again enter inhospitable hills? I 
now felt that I had gained an ob- 
ject for which I had long striven 
in vain—the simple one of appear- 
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jing as a wanderer in search of 
fresh <cenes of Bohemian life. The 
main or postal (chappar) route to Is- 
fahan, a well-beaten track through 
Kashdan, offered to me no inducc- 
ment to select it in preference to 
the comparatively untrodden road 
leading through Gulpaigén; and 
as the latter seemed to ‘offer a 
possibility of reaching Ardal in 
the Bakhtiari hills by a direct line, 
I decided in its favour. Early as 
the hour was at which we threaded 
our devious way through Kim, the 
city was already full of blue-pug- 
gareed saiyids, and muffled figures 
were moving about its narrow 
streets, despite their being more 
difficult than usual to traverse, 
being almost blocked by troops of 
heavily laden pack-animals, whilst 
the dangers to horsemen are at 
all times enhanced by the roadway 
being honeycombed with holes, 
through which water is lifted from 
the subterranean conduits, whose 
lack of purity can be imagined 
when it is considered that they are 
open to the surface-drainage of 
the houses above. It is, of course, 
needless to say that all womankind 
in fanatical Kum have to be veiled ; 
and the few Europeans connected 
with the Telegraph Department 
who are forced to reside here, must 
lead but a joyless existence, for no 
lady dares to show herself in the 
streets uncovered by the white 
sheet worn by Persian women, lest 
the populace should insult and 
stone her. Leaving the town by 
the eastern gate of the city, facing 
the great salt desert, or Kavir, 
which stretches miles away to- 
wards Afghanistan, we rode over 
a stony road along the right bank 
of the Ab-i-Khonsiér; at times 
crossing irrigation cuts, at others 
winding amidst undulations of 
clay, variegated in colour, and in 
shape resembling huge vertical 


rolls, and at others over plains 
either unproductive of vegetation, 
or affording sustenance only * for 
the poorest of grasses and coarse 
weeds, 

After fifteen miles’ riding over 
easy tracks we halted at the small 
village of Daghdn, surrounded by 
mulberry and: fruit trees, under 
one of which we bivouacked, the 
neighbouring land being well irri- 
gated and affording good crops of 
wheat and barley; whilst donkeys, 
sheep, and cows were grazing close 
by, the saline nature of the soil 


hereabouts rendering what grazing 


there is excellent. The Khan of 
the district spent.a great part of 
the afternoon under the tree that 
I had chosen as my canopy. It is 
the “swagger ” thing in Persia to 
underestimate’ distances, and in 
this foible he annoyed me much, 
for his farsakhs and mine differed 
widely. A man of consequence 
on his ambling palfrey will cover 
in one hour the ground that a 

t on “shanks’s mare,” or his 
mule or donkey, cannot traverse 
in two; hence if a man’s farsakhs 
are long he is credited with pos- 
sessing a good roadster, a treasure 
in the East, fetching as fancy a 
price as a good hunter in Eng- 
land 


The following day’s march 
took us over a barren and tree- 
less country, consisting of a mass 
of low hills of striated marls 
in bands of red, blue, green, 
yellow, and white colours, inter- 
sected by veins of grey limestone 
rock, The track led up-stream 
along the banks of the river, in the 
plains bordering on which grew nu- 
merous wild-flowers, to the Pul-i- 
Katchak, a bridge of five arches, 
which here spans the rugged bed of 
the river, where its valley forms a 
tang or pass, some three hundred 


yards wide, through the Kth-i-Pisur- 
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hills, beyond which we entered 
upon the wide plain known as the 
Maidan-i-Nazdr. Here, near the 
village of Nazdr, the plough was 
at work. There were two oxen, 
of small size and little strength, 
to each plough, which turned up 
furrows of six inches depth; yet, 
notwithstanding the arable nature 
of the soil and the comparative 
abundance of water, but little of 
the surrounding tract was under 
culture. Patches of cultivation 
follow the course of the river, 
whilst villages are not wanting to 
give life to the pleasant landscape, 
which is relieved on all sides by 
hills, and to indicate the richest 
areas of this neglected country. 

The sky was overcast, so that 
the weather was pleasant for rid- 
ing, and the path wants but little 
to convert it into a good cart-road. 
At Daulatabid we found a poor 
assemblage of huts, built round 
yards, the receptacles for all house 
refuse, as well as donkeys’ hoofs, 
horns of oxen, skins and bones 
of all descriptions. One room of 
each hut in these villages opens into 
the court, while the others, sleep- 
ing-rooms, are mere dens, Round 
about is a fairly cultivated country 
at an elevation of 4570 feet, to 
which height we had risen during 
our day’s journey from 3900 feet 
at. the previous bivouac. 

Next morning we cantered over 
an uprising plain, admiring the 
profusion of wild -flowers amidst 
the grass, amongst which hyacinths 
were conspicuous, mingled with 
anemones, ranunculus, squills, iris, 
and tulips—/lores inscripti nomina 
regum. Wenow again encountered 
signs of a nomadic population, see- 
ing the black tents of the Jliydts 
about us ; and rain soon commenc- 
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ing to fall in torrents, our mule- 
teers induced us to halt at. Kor- 
cahd, a conglomeration of mud 
huts, mud-walled eourts, narrow 
lanes, and everywhere general filth. 
Thence, leaving the valley, wind- 
ing amidst low undulations, we 
commenced the ascent of the Kotal 
of Godir-i-Nar, whose slope, at 
first gentle, increased in steepness 
towards the summit, on which 
snow was still lying at 8000 feet 
elevation, and where we had to 
scramble over huge stones. A 
steep descent by zigzags over 
rock, and then winding round 
the shaly hillsides followed, and 
led down towards the fruitful vale 
of the Ab-i-rid-Khina-i-Num- 
mewar, along the course. of.a 
brook turning many mills, and 
bordered by gardens and groves of 
poplars and planes, the finest tim- 
ber-trees we had yet met with in 
Persia. The crops of fine wheat 
were standing tall and in full-ear 
as we passed under the brown 
rocks which picturesquely overhang 
the town of Mahallat (elevation 
5900 feet), through whose narrow 
streets the mules laden with our 
yek-déns* could hardly push their 
way. The place looked thoroughly 
prosperous, its houses being of a 
superior class, and many of them 
double - storeyed. Into one of 
these we were conducted, after 
Shaihsowdér had, according to 
custom, announced that we paid 
two krdéns nightly for our lodg- 
ings, and handsomely for all .sup- 
plies needed—such as firewood, 
eggs, milk, mdst {curdled milk), 
fowls or mutton, &c. Damp and 
wet,’ we lit fires and charcoal- 
stoves, and, the observed of a 
gaping crowd, proceeded to dry 
ourselves and our belongings, every 
& , 





1 Yek-ddns are light but strong wooden-trussed boxes, 3 feet by 2 feet, by 1 


foot 9 inches. 
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now and then turning towards and 
chatting with the bystanders, the 
more esteemed of whom, without 
ceremony, seated themselves around 
“boy,” the Madras cook, whose 
dark skin was a novelty to them, 
or quietly awaited such time as the 
wonders of our rifles, guns, and re- 
volvers could be explained to them. 
The soil hitherto met with had 
been of a varied nature—a coarse- 
grained granitic sand, a shaly or 
sandy clay; and the climate. may 
be judged from the fact that the 
snow is said to remain at a depth 
of two feet throughout the winter, 
or for three months. 

From Mahallat we nad the 
choice of two routes— that by 
Kaidi and that by Komain. We 
selected the latter, the water 
found on the former, and perhaps 
the more difficult road, being con- 
sidered brackish. Leaving, there- 
fore, the fruit-gardens and corn- 
fields of Mahallat on the 6th of 
May, we pursued our southerly 
march along the river valley, be- 
tween steep and barren undula- 
tions and hills, separated by flat 
and often broad uncultivated val- 
leys, where sheep and a few camels 
of small size and poor physique 
were seen ing near the scat 
tered tents of the Jliydts. Skirt- 
ing the steep Mahallat range, we 
crossed a succession of ledges and 
valleys of a nature to delight the 
eye of the geologist, indicating as 
they do the great erosive action 
of water, which has here eaten 
into the surface of hard grey rock, 
embedded on a conglomerate of 
water-worn pebbles. Beyond the 
low barren hills of slaty strata, 
forming the southern boundary of 
the basin. and which rise to an 
elevation of 6500 feet, wo tra- 
versed several fertile valleys, that 
in which the village of Gulfa lies 
being plentifully studded with vil- 


lages, each of which is surrounded 
by a few poplars, The barren 
intermediate stretches are strewn 
with stones and pebbles of shale, 
quartz, felspar, and_ greenstone, 
&e., the uncultivated grounds af- 
fording scant grazing for sheep. 

We bivouacked for the night 
outside the small village of Nazidh, 
between the four walls of a roof- 
less khan full of litter. I was 
awaked in the early morning by a 
voice exclaiming loudly and often, 
** What can you plead that I should 
not kill you?” “ Hush ! hush!” said 
Shahsowdr Khan. I recognised 
the voices of both the injured and 
the injurer, and at once understood 
the situation, but kept my own 
counsel until some days later, 
when, at Ali-Gitiddr, I was en- 
abled to rid myself of the presence 
of a villanous but yet an excellent 
and fearless groom, always the first 
to search ‘out and find the fords, 
a task requiring both nerve and 
horsemanship. Henceforth, till we 
reached Ali-Guddr, there was an 
untranquil feeling in my camp, 
and angry glances were exchanged 
hourly, and bitter words spoken 
venomously, which neither I nor 
Shihsowdr could prevent. 

Next day, passing over a well- 
irrigated plain and through Komain 
—a town situated on the direct 
road to Sultandbid—we came to 
the range of hills which separates 
the district. of Kammara from that 
of Gulpaig:in, the summit of which 
we gained by a long and gentle 
slope. At the top of the pass over 
this chain, known as the Hulwand, 
the barometer indicated an eleva- 
tion of 8200 feet, and snow lay 


on the summits of the detached 


peaks on either side of the neck 
we crossed. Thenco we descended 
by a mere mule-track over hard 
rock to the bed of the river Karj 
or Kiim —otherwise the Ab+i- 
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Khonsér—which we crossed by a 
bridge of three arches, and, pass- 
ing through well-irrigated wheat- 
fields, reached Gulpaigdn, a town 
of 4000 inhabitants, 110 miles 
south by west of Kum, occupying 
an important position on the road 
between Isfahén and Birijird. 
' This town, which is elevated 5900 
feet above the sea, is surrounded 
by fruit-gardens and picturesquely 
situated in a wide and fertile val- 
ley, backed by the precipitous and 
snow -clad heights of the Kuh-i- 
Khonsér. The streets, although 
but lanes 10 to 12 feet wide, are 
broader than those of most Persian 
towns, yet the bazar is of small 
size, and trade at the time of our 
visit seemed inactive. Gulpaigdn 
possesses, however, some architec- 
tural adornment, for a dome of 
blue glazed bricks and a high min- 
aret which marks a notable Im- 
d&mzddé, grace its sea of mud- 
domed huts. The minaret, indeed, 
although falling into ruins, can 
boast of elegant proportions, and 
has its outer surface of burnt 
brown bricks ingeniously arranged 
in mosaic patterns. There are sev- 
eral caravansarais, the largest of 
which is a fairly commodious one, 
and a factory of coarse gunpowder, 
the property of an enterprising 
saiyid, which’ is much in request 
for use in their fowling-pieces and 
matchlocks by the sportsmen in 
the neighbouring districts. In 
the vicinity are several villages, 
surrounded by plantations of fruit- 
trees ; but throughout this region 
wells are almost unknown, and 
streams alone are trusted to 
for water-supply. I here lodged 
in the sarai, and was, of course, 
visited by begging descendants of 
the Prophet, satyids, whose visits, 
unwelcome at the time, were not 
wholly unmixed evils, for these 
ubiquitous gentry are, as a rule, 
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great travellers, and nearly all 
are well acquainted with local 
topography, and deeply versed in 
the romantic folk-lore of the land, 
the successors of the authors of 
the ‘ Arabian Nights’ ’ tales, 

Halting a day to obtain infor- 
mation, for the hitherto extant 
maps professing to delineate these 
localities are nearly blank here- 
abouts, on the 9th May I rode 
out of this fine valley, which has 
a length of about 35 miles and 
a breadth of about 15, and cross- 
ing the gap called the Tang-i- 
Lambi, gained the richly culti- 
vated valley of Khonsédr, a strag- 
gling town, or rather series of 
villages, which fills the hollow 
under the sndwy range. Its 
numerous detached huts, scattered 
over a length of nearly four miles, 
are surrounded by orchards and 
smiling fruit-gardens, watered pro- 
fusely by the icy-cold stream 
which issues from several perennial 
springs in the hillsides, which are 
considered sacred and have an 
Imdémzddaé of their own to attest 
their sanctity. 


‘* From haunted spring and dale, 
Edged with poplar pale, 
The parting genius is with sighing sent.” 


Poplars are numerous, whilst 
walnut - trees, willows, and mul- 
berry - trees are fairly plentiful. 
Fruit-trees also—such as apples, 
pears, plums, greengages, nuts, 
&c.—are abundant in this happy 
valley, where the house accom- 
modation, however, is hardly in 
accordance with the enchanting 
garden surroundings without ; for 
I found the sarat to cousist of a 
series of dens surrounding and 
opening on to a foul cesspit rather 
than yard, and the neighbouring 
lanes are narrow and dirty to an 
incredible extent. The bazar is 
small, and occupied chiefly by the 
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shops of carpenters and cabinet- 
makers, where .the ingeniously 
carved pear-wood ladles, so large- 
ly in request for mixing and drink- 
ing sherbets, are made. Altogether 
there are perhaps 2500 families in 
this secluded highland valley, where 
the snow is said to blockade its 
inhabitants by drifts six feet high 
in the winter-time. The contrast 
between the verdure of the valley 
with the bare treeless slopes and 
rocky sides of the dun-coloured 
mountains surrounding the spec- 
tator, creates a lasting impression 
on the mind. So pellucid is the 
atmosphere, that the eye is alto- 
gether deceived in its estimate of 
height and distance; and it was 
not until I had actually climbed 
over the snow-clad Kuh-i-Khonsdr 
that I fully realised that the pass 
is 2000 feet over the valley, ele- 
vated 7700 feet. I did not see 
the most influential man of the 
place, as he had been called to 
Isfahén to undergo the Persian 
penalty of greatness—a “ squeez- 
ing” not of the hand, but of the 
purse. 

Shahsowdr here met an Afghén 
friend, and most cordial were their 
embraces. The Afghans are dis- 
tinguishable everywhere by the 
ample folds’ of their pantaloons 
and the golden-topped conical cap, 
around which the puggaree is fold- 
ed, also 2 Ja Afghén. Thus met 
abroad, they are “ Hail-fellow well 
met!” with us; and no one would 
imagine that we were other than 
the dearest of bosom friends. And 
yet no Englishman dare to enter 
Afyhdnistén! We are an enter- 
prising race as a whole so we are 
bound to conclude that our policy 
is responsible for this state of 
affairs, which the world’s progress 
now demands should be altered. 

On the 10th, by a steep ascent 
zigzagged up the shaly hillside, 


wo crossed over the Kuh-i-Khen- 
sir—a barren range of uniform 
height, running in a direction 8.E. 
and N.W.—encountering snow in 
the ravines during the ascent of 
the Tang-i-Dahi pass (9620 feet) 
—the peak, 200 feet above us, 
being well covered with the white 
drift, indicating the pvermanent 
snow-line. 

Descending into the Mahal-i- 
Feridin by a broad and easy 
track—wild crocuses, blue hya- 
cinths, and tulips by the wayside 
brightening the otherwise sombre 
and dreary scenery—we entered 
an Alpine valley dotted with 
patches of snow, still lying here 
and there in sheltered localities ; 
whilst lower down the sandy clay 
and fertile soil was checkered with 
streaks of green crops of young 
wheat and barley. We now halted 
in a small village—Dum-i-Kamar, 
or Mian Dasht—five miles from 
the foot of the snowy range, here 
known as the Kith-i-Afhis, which 
cuts off all further passage into the 
Bakhtiari country in this direction. 
This mountain retreat is said to 
be blocked by snow for five months 
in the year, from November to 
March, when the drifts lie from 
6 feet to 10 feet deep (more prob- 
ably 3 feet). The bottoms of the 
valleys, following the lines of the 
streams, are alone cultivated, not- 
withstanding that the whole region 
is more or less cultivable. The 
mud huts are built in conglomera- 
tions, each series belonging to one 
family being surrounded by a mud 
wall enclosing a yard measuring 


100 feet square. Their rooms are - 


often of a large size ; whilst. mined 
passages lead down from the yards 
into subterranean chambers, in 
which the cattle are housed dur- 
ing the winter, their dung being 
stacked for fuel, as firewood is 
scanty ; and although each village 
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possesses 400 or 500 sheep, provi- 
sions are very scarce, 

The inhabitants of this Alpine 
district, pent in to north and south 
by snowy mountains, are miser- 
ably poor, and wretchedly clad in 
cottons. They weave woollen 
blankets; but so impoverished 
are they that they even sell 
these, and themselves starve with 
cold. During the winter the 

ts keep to their houses, 
huddled round. the dung-fire for 
warmth. This poor substitute for 
wood or coal is burned under a 
wooden framework, covered with 
a large coverlet of non-conducting 
material, wool or hair, affording 
warmth and some little degree of 
comfort to all who sleep within its 
shelter, or sit with its folds cover- 
ing their knees. Their flocks are 
housed in the large .underground 
excavations before mentioned, of 
which every courtyard contains 
one or more. On the other hand, 
the heat here in August is de- 
scribed as overpowering, and I 
can quite believe it. Shut in by 
walls of rock, which reflect the 
rays of the sun in a rarefied at- 
mosphere, the irradiation must 
necessarily be great, although the 
nights must also be cool, causing 
a trying climate from its rapid 
alternation of large difference of 
temperature. Mutatis mutandis, 
we may say— 
‘Early they stall their flocks and 

herds; for there 
No grass the fields, no leaves the 
forests, wear ; 
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The frozen earth lies buried there, 
below 

A hilly heap, seven cubits deep in 
snow}; 

And all the west allies of stormy 
Boreas blow, 

The men to subterranean caves retire, 

Secure from cold and crowd the cheer- 
ful fire ; 

With trunks of elms and oaks the 
hearth they load, 

Nor tempt th’ inclemency of heaven 
abroad.” 


This district of Feridan is here 
peopled considerably by Georgians, 
still distinguishable from their fel- 
lows and Armenians, brought there 
by Shah Abbas the Great in 1614- 
15.1 The former are Mahama- 
dans, but do not intermarry with 
the Persians ; whilst the latter are 
Christians, and necessarily keep al- 
together apart sdcially from the 
Moslem populations. The Armen- 
ian women are short and stout, 
with ruddy complexions and placid 
countenances ; their quaint custom 
is here to cover the lower part of 
their faces, from the nose to the 
chin, with a triangular-shaped strip 
of white cloth. The men resemble 
the Persians, but their build, per- 
haps, is generally a little stouter. 
They are considered to be better 
agriculturists than the Persians. 

A widowed householder here 
shared her quarters with us. It 
does not take a Persian peasant 
many minutes to turn out of his 
or her best drawing-room and bed- 
rooms, as the movable furniture is 
next to nothing, and the immov- 








1 Sir John Chardin, who was at Isfahan in 1671, tells us of Shah Abbas I., who 
died in 1628, forty-three years previously, that at first this monarch was con- 
quered by the Turks and driven out of Georgia, but—‘‘So soon as the Turks were 
retreated, Abas return’d into Georgia and chang’d the whole face of Affairs. Hoe 
built Fortresses which he fill’d with Natural Persians ; He carry’d away about 
Four and Twenty Thousand Families, of which he plac’d the greatest part in 
Masander, or Hyrcania, Media, Armenia, and the Province of Persia, removing 
into their Rooms both Persians and Armenians. He also intermix’d Mildness 


with his Severities to try how far that would avail to keep the People in order.” 
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able consists but of an.oven and 
oue or more huge earthen jars. I 
never would allow any “ sweeping 
out,” as this, I thought, but stirred 
up the germs of smallpox, ring- 
worm, and other diseases best left 
dormant. The people could not 
understand this peculiarity, so 
strange to them. Their own 
khaus would have the floor swept 
und the carpets spread, whilst I 
turned all carpets out of doors, 
and allowed the dust to remain 
at rest. I have always found 
the Persian peasant women most 
modest: certainly the old mothers 
chiefly favoured me; but the 
younger matrons would uot fly 
my presence, nor hide their wan 
faces, nor object to a little con- 
versation. 

Hearing of a pass leading through 
the hills at Ah-Gudar, I proceeded 
thither by Chaman-i-Sultdn, a dis- 
tance of thirty-three miles, by an un- 
dulating road skirting the foot of 
the snowy range. The hill streams 
were difficult to ford, and whilst 
crossing the head-waters of the 
Ab-i-Kim, a baggage yabu was 
washed a good two miles down the 
torrent before he was recovered 
more dead than alive. Unfortu- 
nately he was laden with my bed- 
ding, dressing-bag, &c., and as the 
delay caused by this accident was 
of some length, the feeble rays of 
the afternoon sun but half-dried my 
blankets before nightfall—rather 
a serious disaster, when it is con- 
sidered that the night temperature, 
even in May, at this elevation of 
7800 feet sinks some degrees be 
low freezing-point. It was an 


arctic rather than a subtropicul 
experience, 

Chaman-i-Sultan is a miserable 
village, with its hut-dwellings liter 
ally built on a dung-heap, so abun- 
dantly is this fuel stacked round 
We found quarters, 


about them. 
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or rather some shelter, inthe ruined 
enclosure dominuting the village, 
at times the resideuce of the tga 
of the district, its feudal chicf in 
bygone days. 

Ali-Giidar is a large villago, of 
superior coustruction, lying in a 
fertile valley well cultivated, and 
containing several villages, sur- 
rounded hy plantations of fruit 
trees and vinvyurds, at the head of 
the breuk in the snowy ravge, 
through which the Dizfil river 
‘orces its passage, and at a puint 
where the hills lower consider- 
ably in height. It is the mart 
resorted to by the Jliydét Bakh- 
tiarfs, where they obtuin cloth and 
‘necessarics, and disposo of their 
produce, ghi, blankets, dates, wool, 
&e. From this point Shistar can 
be reached in seveu days by a some- 
what diilicult cow-path, for the 
Iliydts chiefly use their cows (of 
a swall and slow but sure-footed 
breed) for transport services. The 
pasture within these hills is de- 
scribed as excellent ; whilst provi- 
sions, such as flour, milk, eggs, 
fowls, sheep, &v., van be obtained 
from the teuts of the /liydts, This 
road was still blocked by snow, and 
would not be passuble, I was as- 
sured, until early in June. There 
was a detachment of soldiers here, 
whose sarhang, or captain, gave us 
quarters and helped to entertain us 
and we him. 

T’o carry about plenty of tea and 
loaf-sugar greatly aids the establish- 
ment of friendly relations with 
Persians, who are intensely fond 
of drinking it @ la Russe—i.e., in 
small glasses, well sweetened and 
flavoured with a slice of lime. The 
judicious offer of a cup of tea to a 
mule-driver when in a non-com- 
pliant mnood often works wonders. 
My couverse with the inhabitants 
was here carried on under more 
than ordinary “ disagreeables,” to 
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MAP to illustrate article, “Kém to Isfahan through the Bakhtidri Hills,” de. 
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use a mild expression ; for many of 
my visitors and those who called 
to volunteer information were 
covered with vermin, which they 
ceased not to hunt~ after, even 
whilst conversing. Fortunately 
all such “creepy-crawley ” creation 
have no affection, favour, or even 
partiality for me, and, indeed, I 
fancy must go out of their way to 
avoid me, if the tales of other 
travellers in this neighbourhood 
are to be believed. The Lurs 
reach the Ali-Gudér pastures early 
in June, as a rule: their move- 
ments depend, however, upon the 
melting of the snows ; as whilst the 
passes are blocked by drifts they 
cannot cross, and during the time 
the mountain torrents are swollen 
by the melting snow they cannot 
ford then, For this reason they 
prefer, in their migrations, the 
roads to the north of the Karin, as 
they thereby escape having to ford 
that river. It will be necessary to 
carefully examine Loth routes to 
north and south of the river, be- 
fore determining upon the best 
caravan-road etween Isfahd4n and 
the Karin at Dizfil or Shustar. 
The line I had followed for the past 
two days, and which I took up 
again later on, is approximately 
that taken by Sir Henry Layard 
in 1840. He found the Bakhtiaris 
here but half subdued, and each 
petty chief practically independent 
of the Shah, and waging war at 
will with his neighbour. But now, 
since four decades have passed, 
how different! The power of the 
Zil-ul-Sultdén is honoured, and T 
here daily met recruits tlocking 
towards tstahin to be embodied. 
It was to meet the reyuirements of 
simple peoples and nomads such as 
these that the tenth commandment 
was worded as it is. Tho words, 
“Thon shalt not covet thy neiyh- 
how’s wife, nor hisman-servail, nor 
VOL, OXLY.—NO, DCUCLXXXIV. 
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his maid-servant, nor his oa, nor his 
ass, nor anything that is thy neigh- 
bowr’s,” if obeyed implicitly by 
them, would cause peace and plenty 
to dwell in their black tents in- 
stead of blood-feuds and poverty. 
Yet this commandment is being in 
some degree enforced even in this 
Mahamadan country — but, alas! 
to a certain point only—a limit 
that it seems as if an Oriental can- 
not go heyond, and that is to the 
point at which his own exceed- 
ing avarice causes him to blush— 
“*Totu die concupiscit et desiderat.” 

The route usually taken between 
Isfahin and Burijird, lies through 
Khonsér, and has a length of about 
215 miles; the track is difficult in 
a few places only, and could be 
easily converted into a cart-road. 
Tt will be remembered that we 
traversed part of it in the Burijird 
valley. This important lateral 
communication should be im- 
proved, pari passu, with the con- 
struction of the cart-road from 
Dizfil to Burijird. Its western 
branches to Karmdnshéh and 
Hamadaén are of equal importance; 
indeed, this lateral rowte ts the 
longitudinal avenue of the Indo- 
Persian plateau/ Oaravans of 
mules, ponies, camels, donkeys, and 
oxen can always traverse it; the 
more direct road by Chaman-i- 
Sultan being used by caravans in 
summer-tiine only. My servants 
here again 1nutinied, as they wished 
to goon to Buirtijird—to gain a town 
and its vice. ‘This gave me the 
opportunity of getting rid of the 
ringleader, a bestial villain, whom 
T threatened so angrily that he 
made off. “Ah,” said the by- 
standers, “he looks capable of 
breaking his head as he threat- 
ened.” With the exit of this 
maurais asnjet, the rest of my 
following kept with we to Isfahan, 
where again a fulling-olf took place. 
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It being too early in the season 
to reach Ardal by the hill-route, 
I retraced my steps, and recrossing 
the watershed, which here marks 
the sources of the rivers, Diz, 
Kum, and Zaindarid, and again 
pulling through the clayey swamps 
which recur incessantly in all the 
hollows, ined Dum-i-Kamar on 
the 14th of May. 

Leaving this summer Isfahdn- 
Biurijird road, our track next led 
us past some Armenian villages, 
of well-to-do appearance, and sur- 
rounded by cultivation. The Ar- 
menian peasants of this. elevated 
district are more robust ‘and war- 
like than the generality of their race 
in mid-Persia, and less servile. The 
road we travelled resembles in all 
essentials that described before, as 
it traverses a fertile valley, watered 
by many sinuous rills, and studded 
with villages, and ing a spur 
of the us range at 8400 feet, 
enters a similar fertile valley, 
where we stopped at a prosperous 
village of 2000 inhabitants—viz., 
Akhord Bald (8450 feet), with huts 
of a superior class, here also sur- 
rounded by vineyards and orchards. 
When we left, at daybreak on the 
16th, we found that. thin ice lay 
on the waters of the ponds, and 
snow still remained in patches 
along the valley. At mid-day we 
reached Khigén, where we. put 
up with the Khan of the village 
(7500 feet). 

Such social intercourse has its 
drawback of monotony, for one 
soon comes to the bottom of a 
country Sirdér, and politeness 
causes him to consider that the 
more he gives you of his society, 
the more you must be pleased. 

The rains of last spring had 
been scant, and here we could get 
neither grain nor straw for our 
horses, which had to fare upon a 
species of fennel brought in by 


[June 


cows from above the snow-line on 
the hills close by—a food that must 
be an acquired taste, for they ate 
but little of it. They suffered here 
also from cold at night, the ther- 
mometer reading only 38° at 6 a.m. 
On the next day we halted at 
Imémzédé Ishmail, a Bakhtiari 
village, in a treeless district, but 
well pastured, whose inhabitants 
are Deh-Neshins. During my stay 
of a day and a half here, I held 
several dwrbars, in the hope of in- 
ducing some one to put me in the 
way of getting through the hills; 
but all in vain. I found the people 
a most impracticable set to deal 
with : yes, they would—no, they 
would not; now they could, and 
again they could not, — until in 
despair I dismissed them all with 
a sneering remark that they were 
but poor creatures indeed who 
knew nothing about their actual 
surroundings. At last we en- 
two guides to conduct us 

vid Dimd to Babi Haidar, en 
route for Ardal; but when we 
were all ready to start, one re- 
fused to go, saying that the road 
was impassable on account of 
snow, swamps, and unfordable tor- 
rents. Upon this the other de 
clared that he was willing enough 
to face death in company with a 
fellow-villager, but not alone, nor 
did he desire to be punished for 
leading myself and party to cer- 
tain destruction. -I therefore left 
all behind, and rode on 
tow Dim4, accompanied by my 
groom. The Zaindarid can be 
crossed at Ohahal-Chesmah, three 
miles up-stream, oa a kalak or raft 
of inflated sheepskins, the horses 
swimming across the stream, 100 
feet wide. Three miles beyond, 
amidst the huge grassy undula- 
tions here bordering the river, a de- 
tachment of troops was encamped 
on the left bank, in charge. of 
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cavalry horses se.t from Isfahdn 
to graze. I reached a point where 
I sighted the Tang-i-Ghazi, a pass 
leading through the Kih-i-Ohuht ; 
but I found it impossible to thread 
its passage through the Zarda 
Kuh, and thus reach the Shistar- 
Isfahdn road, being stopped by an 
unfordable hill-torrent. To com- 
pensate myself for this disappoint- 
ment, to the astonishment of my 
groom, I proceeded to undress and 
bathe in the cold swollen stream. 
It proved to be tubbing under 
difficulties, for the current was too 
strong to allow of my standing in it 
with water up to my knees, and I 
could not lie down for fear of being 
swept away into the Zaindarid. 
The roads.to Shistar from both 
Akhoré Bald and Chahal-Chesmah 
are mere cow-tracks, and difficult 
even for mules. The valley is 
capable of growing excellent ce- 
reals, its soil being a rich red 
clay, found very suitable for 
vines, which are grown in 
trenches ditched to a depth of 2 
feet, and the canes trailed over 
the ridges. Fruit-trees of many de- 
scriptions also flourish. In climate 
this district resembles that already 
described ; and for five months its 
inhabitants are prisoners in their 
houses, whilst the snow, it is 
said, blockades the villages with 
drifts 5 or 10 feet deep. There 
is, however, excellent grazing be- 
tween June and November, at 
which time the Jliyét Bakhtiaris, 
migrating from Shistar, stream 
across the hills and occupy it, 
whon the whole country is dotted 
with their black tents ; and during 
this season of open weather pro- 
visions for man and béast for the 
winter months are laid in stock. 
At this time of the year the 
only way of reaching any point 


on the Isfahiu-Shiistar road is cia 
Zimiu- Khan, distant two long 
stages, where there is a bridge over 
the Zaindarid. Nothing would 
induce the villagers to raft us across 
the river, as its passage thus was 
considered dangerous. I therefore 
resolved to visit Isfahan, as it was 
but little out of my way; and on 
the 19th May we set off from 
Imdémzdédé Ishmail, and struck the 
banks of the Zaindarid, here a 
rapid unfordable river 30 yards 
wide, and skirted its left bank as 
far as Mashad, a large village, 
where fifty Bakhtiari soldiers aro 
posted in barracks, consisting 
merely of mud huts in rows, open- 
ing on the usual] courtyard. That 
barrack furniture is unknown in 
Persia need hardly be remarked. 
We found the soldiers most civil, 
and they seemed well to do, in- 
viting us to descend and smoke 
‘the kilian. Still descending the 
river, a ride of seventeen miles in 
all brought us to Chddagin, a 
large village of 2000 inhabitants, 
where Hajji Mustapha Khan, 
colonel (sarhang) of the local 
regiment of foot, compelled us 
to remain his guests, although it 
had been my intention to make 
Derkiin the stage. The Hajji was 
an excellent specimen of a Persian 
colonel, chosen on account of terri- 
torial interest. He was a most 
amiahle gentleman, a most hospi- 
table and fatherly host, but never- 
theless unfit to command even a 
battalion of his own villagers. 
His second son, a youth of seven- 
teen or eighteen years of age, was 
an officer in the same regiment: 
serving in no inferior position, and 
under little restraint, he will ac- 
quire few military habits. He 
was the idol of adulation of all 
his father’s retainers' The regi- 








1 The strength of the Ferfdan fanj or regiment was stated to be: 1 surhang 
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tnent is one of those placed under 
the orders of the Zil-ul-Sultan. It 
is generally disembodied, when its 
members remain at their own 
homes, where théy are engaged 
in agricultural pursuits, and wear 
uniform, so long as it hangs to- 
gether ; but orders had lately been 
iesued for its assembly at Isfahan, 
and we daily met the men march- 
ing in from cll quarters. 

The soldiers were, as a rule, 
young men about twenty years of 
age, and of good physique. Each 
man carried a percussion-musket, 
and the majority were fairly well 
dressed, although several were 
clothed in rags. Their uniform 
consisted of a long blue frock- 
coat, with a stand-up collar, of 
cloth or cotton, gathered in at 
the waist, and fastened down the 
front by brass buttons, upon which 
were impressed the Persian in- 
signia of the Lion and Sun. Their 
trousers were of dark-blue cloth 
or cotton, with a broad red stripe. 
The clothing of officers and men 
was alike in shape and colour, but 
of different quality of material. 
No Persian of any standing would 
degrade himself by wearing cotton 
clothing; he is one of the most 
punctilious of Pharisees, and a 
slave to etiquette. The military 
shoe in general use is similar to 
that worn by the civil population, 
consisting of an elastic sole, ¢ inch 
thick, made of cotton, with canvas 
uppers, fitting loosely round the 
ankle, They are lasting, comfort- 
able, and well suited to a dry 
climate and rocky hill - climbing. 
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The head-dress is the ordinary low 
black felt hat. 

The house of Hajji Mustapha 
Khan was the best of several of 
a superior class which stood in 
Ohddagin. It was two-storeyed, 


with its rooms richly decorated - 


with stucco or wooden ceilings, 
handsome dados, &c., in arab- 
esque patterns, inlaid tastefully 
with minuto mirrors. The fine re- 
ception-rooms, the sides of which 
faced the courtyard, were closed in 
with large sash-windows of painted 
glass or carved wood and trellis- 
work. The house covered a con- 
siderable area, having its public 
apartments divided from the pri- 
vate rooms and women’s apart- 
ments, each with its separate court 
ornamented with jets d'eau and 
parterres, in which, however, flow- 
ers were generally wanting. 

The table in the chief reception- 
room groaned under the weight of 
dozens of enormous sugar-loaves, 
and its ceiling was nearly con- 
cealed by the multitude of chan- 
deliers pendant from it, My 
kind host exerted himself to 
please; but “every rose has its 
thorn,” and although I had par- 
ticularly asked that dinner might 
be served at sundown, so recherché 
was the banquet that the cooks 
could not get it dished up for 
hours after, and i had in the 
meantime gone to bed in despair. 
High-class Persian cookery is ex- 
cellent, especially so is a dish of 
moutton served with plums; no 
wine is served, but instead, de- 
liciously iced sherbets; and all 





{colonel); 2 ydwure (majors); 8 sulidns 


(captains); 16 naib sultdus (lieutenants) ; 


8 begzddehs (ensigns); 80 waktls (sergeants); 800 sarbdz (privates). 

sarbda receives 12 tomdns per annum, 4 maund (3 lb.) bread per diem, and two 
suits of uaiform with.shoes, besides a home payment from his village, in propor- 
tion tc its wealth, He serves for life; or until discharged ; and as an ordinary 
Persian peasant or artisan can subsist on 8 shdhis a-day, the soldier is well off for 


subsistence. No pensions are given. 


1 krén=20 shdhis. 
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this trouble was tulken that tho 
kind husband might gratify the 
curiosity of his wives to wituess 
the foreign sartip—and indeed it 
amused me not a littlo to catch 
glimpses of the muffled formes of 
these ladies dodging round into 
every coigne of vantage from 
whence they could get a good view 
of the stranger without themsel\ es 
being seen. 

The traveller remembers these 
“red letter” days, for his appetite 
is so keen and uncloyed, that or- 
dinary food has to him the deli- 
cacy of luxuries. 

The climate of the neighbour- 
hood is invigorating, its water 
good, and its soil fertile. Trees, 
mostly poplars, are found only 
about the villages. The district 
of Chadagun, in fact, at 7000 feet 
elevation, is well calculated to be- 
come the site of an admirable 
sanatorium. Its temperature I 
found to be 30° cooler than that 
of Isfahan, from which town it is 
distant 70 miles. 

To the northward of Luristén— 
that is, between Bupijird and 
Kim, and Kim and Dam-i- 
Kamar—we had ‘traversed the 
province of Ira4k Ajami, the 
ancient Media, originally peopled 
by the Turanian Scyths, an im- 
portant people 1500 years B.c, 
It is a more or less mountainous 
province, consisting generally of 
huge rounded undulations, reach- 
ing to heights of 700 feet to 1000 
feet above the general elevation 
of the plateau (5800 to 6800 feet),— 
the Roswand range, however, is 
an exception to this rule,—across 
which the mule-tracks present few 
difficulties, 

Few of the peaks are within 
the range of perpetual snow on 
this line of hills, whose general 
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run is north-west und south-east. 
The chief rock met with is shale, 
whilst the soil in the fertile 
valleys is a rich or shaly clay. 
From Khonsdr to Mount Alwand 
the rauge is granitic, nut that to 
its south from Karwdnshdéh to 
Kuh Dind is cretaceous. To tho 
north of theso valleys lies a moun- 
tainous but fertile region coni- 
posed of undulations as before 
mentioned, to the north of which 
lies the Roswand range. To the 
north of this lower and barren 
range again are spacious and fer- 
tile valleys, bounded in their 
turn by other mountains of lesser 
altitude, and separated from each 
other by spurs of hills which shoot 
from the Roswand across the 
valleys. These latter, taken in 
succession from north-west to 
south-east, form the districts of 
Kazzos, Kamarah and Gulpaigan ; 
while to the north of them, be- 
yond the third range of hills, are 
Malair, Chaharri, Sultdndbad, 
Faraghan and Mahallat. This 
successive lowering of the moun- 
tain-chains northwards is repeat- 
ed southwards between the main 
core—+t.e., Shuturun Kuh, Sabz 
Kuh, Kuh-i-Din4, and the Gulf. 
The spring is a delightful season 
of the year in Irdk Ajami, but 
cold towards its commencement, 
as the snows melt late, and a keen 
north wind blows fram the moun- 
tains. The heat sets in towards 
the middle of June and lasts till 
the middle of August, when the 
harvest is collected. Oold is felt 
towards the end of September, and 
snow, according to Kinneir,? falls 
in December, January, and Feb- 
ruary. Snow sometimes falls in 
April, as I found in 1884, but this 
was considered most unusual. For 
eight months the climate of the 





1 A Geographical Memoir of the Persian Empire. By J. M. Kinneir. 1813, 
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districts about Hamadan, Durijird, 
and Karmdnshah is delightful. 
The cold of the winter months is 
severe, and fire-wood is scarce. 
Hamadan was the favourite sum- 
mer residence of the Persian 
monarchs, The large towns of 
Irak Ajami are surrounded by mud 
walls of no thickness, and generally 
in a bad state of repair, flanked at 
close intervals. They are rob- 
ably not meant fordefence, as ban- 
quettes, loopholes, &c., do not ex- 
ist, but simply as a means of keep- 
ing out Bakhtiari raiders, who, 
within recent years, carried their 
forays thus far. 

Threc stages, of 24, 29, and 17 
miles respectively, with a gradual 
descent from 7000 to 5400 feet 
elevation, brought us from Cha- 
dagiin to the capital of south-west 
Persia, The river Zaindarid, along 
whose course we followed, winds 
considerably, its valley contracting 
in places to a width of 70 yards, 
with its bed shut in by steep clifis 
of shale, 200 feet high. After 
passing Zendkhor, the road leaves 
the river valley, and we thence tra- 
versed a generally barren country, 
with, however, occasional extensive 
areas of well-irrigated cultivation, 
until we passcd outside the walled 
town of Tirin, the headquarters of 
the district, containing 50 villages 
lying between WNajafibid and 
Dumbana. We were now on the 
main wide Isfahdn-Gulpaigdn road, 
from which I had deviated at 
Khonsér in my endeavour to pene- 
trate the Bakhtiari hills. As we 
approached Isfahan the cultivated 
tracts increased in area, and the 
plain became studded with gar- 
dens, Many of the village houses 
are full of vermin, and at Ab- 
Pini I was awakened by the scores 
of bugs that were contesting the 
Occupation of my bed with me. 
Fortunately such vermin object to 
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eat me; but they yguined the day, or 
rather night attack, and [ had to 
turn out on to the house-top in the 
cold night. Rightly the name Ab- 
Pind should he Ab-é- Punaise / 
Nearer the metropolis the irriga- 
tion canals are uumerous, with 
kandts, supplying water at 25 
feet from the surface, and fields of 
wheat and the opium-poppy are 
nuinerous. Approaching Najafibad, 
plane-trees of some size, with crook- 
ed stems, line the roadside. The 
season being by this time some- 
what advaneed, we began to feel 
the heat ; and although the ther- 
mometer read only 78° in the 
shade at mid-day, yet the ‘sun’s 
rays became powerful at 8 4.m., 
and the glare was very trying. 
We lodged at Najafdbad, where 
civilisation was heralded by gifts 
of roses, for which in return I inade 
presents of krdns, until the sage 
warnings of Shdhsowdr caused me 
to desist. “If you go on paying 
a krdn,” said he, “for a shdhi’s- 
worth of roses, you will soon have 
half the gardens of Najafébdd 
stripped of their bloom.” He kept 
the purse, and objected to extrava- 
gance, and never did man draw its 
strings more tightly ; yet on occa- 
sion he would open it wide and re- 
ward the messenger of a noble or 
Khan who may have sent us @ 
brace of partridges or other small 
present, or when a generous host 
had to be presented with a hand- 
some khillat. “This is customary,” 
he would remark: “TI hate doing it; 
but it must be done.” When I 
fitted myself out in Bombay with 
fishing tackle at a cost of some 
thirty rupees, he exclaimed, “ You 
are an Amir to thus waste your 
money !” 

The road now passed numerous 
fruit-gardens—with pigeon towers 
well stocked with pigeons, kept 
for the guano they produce—which 
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| line the course of the stream, and 


extend without intermission to 
the great southern capital city. 
The melons grown in this vicin- 
ity are certainly of an exquisite 
flavour, which is said to be due to 
the chemical action of this valu- 
able pigeon guano. The wheat, as 
we passed by, was standing 3 feet 
high in the fields, and, indeed,*the 
whole plain surrounding Isfahan 
may be said to form one vast 
wheat-field ;1 the road, here most 
uninteresting and dusty from the 
continual traffic, passes through a 
long continuation of straggling 
villages with roofed-in bazars, 
through groves and orchards, or 
between the high walls of fruit- 
gardens, to the outskirts of the 
suburbs of the great town of from 
60,000 to 70,000 inhabitants. 
Shahsowaér was full of talk on 
the way, chiefly directed towards 
finding out something about the 
domestic concerns of my reticent 
self. “Ah,Sahib! Jnshallah/ after 
this journey shall have fortunately 
ended, you will go to waliyat and 
take a wife. That is real happi- 
ness ; and children-are the delight 
of the eyes. I have many, d&c.; 
&c.” He found me ever a good 
listener, but bad informant, as I 
did not even volunteer to tell him 
that I agreed with him in his 
Eastern estimate of the relative 
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happiness of the estates of bache- 
lor and Benedict. 

The once imperial city of Isfahan 
has been so often described that I 
need hardly enter inte any partic- 
ulars: regarding it. Her ancient 
glory has departed. In 1662, 
Thomas Herbert, speaking of it 
in his time, writes :— 

“Tt is a Citie of as great extent 
as Fame, and as ancient as famous, 
and no less proud than ancient. At 
this time triumphing over those once 
more Royall Cities, Babylon, Ninine, 
Shushan, Eebatan, Persepolis, Arsa- 
tia, and Nabarca. The boasting Per- 
sians named her, for her bigenesse, 
(halfe the World), and this tnesse 
of hers was long agoe, for these 
Scytho- Perse know her no longer, 
then cald Spawhawn, which has no 
signification. To say truth shee ix 
beautifull and ancient, her circuit 
may be nine miles, and in that the 
better half is Gardens. . . . The 
Citie is round like Paris, its circuit, T 
haue said, about nine English miles, 
her inhabitants three hundred thou- 
sand soules at most.” 

Nowadays half of the capital. of 
Southern Persia, once the seat of 
Government of Abbds the Great, 
is in ruins, and the other half 
presents but few objects of in- 
terest, and, as we have seen, it 
stands in the centre of a very 
fertile district, producing cereals, 
fruits, including the melon and 
grape, and opium ® in abundance. 





1 The price of wheat after a good harvest is 25 to 30 Ardns the kharwar—i.e., 
675 Ib. Of this road Sir John Chardin’s journal states (1673): ‘‘The 23 June. 
We set forward late, to the end we might not come to Ispahan before day. We 
travell’d the nine Leagues, which we had to ride, over lovely Plains, still direct- 
ing our course to the south as in our former Journeys: and pass’d by so many 
Caravanserays and Villages drawing near that great City, that we thought our- 
selves in the Suburbs two hours before we got thither. We entered the City 
by five a-Clock in the Morning, all in good health, Thanks be to God.” 

2 The cultivation of opium throughout Persia, especially about Isfahan and 
the Chah4ér-Mahal, in fact wherever the soil is suitable and water abundant, is 
largely on the increase, and its sale gives to the cultivators a large margin of 
profit, and to the Government a continually increasing revenue, Its cultivation 
is encouraged, and by the villagers it is considered their most paying crop. It 
is in high favour with the Celestials. 
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The dryness of its climate is shown 
by the length of time its mud 
houses last, some, it ts said, being 
500 years old; yet that old chron- 
icler Herbert declared in his day 
that “ Spawhawn was the best-built 
citie of all the Persian Monarchy,” 
so we must lay the charge of the 
existing ruins to the devastation 
during the Afghdn inroad of the 
last century. An architectural 
gem of the first water yet remains, 
to attest its former magnificence, 
in the Hall of the Forty Pillars.! 

isfahén is a more healthy city 
than Shirdz, its climate cooler, 
and, being supplied with an 
abundance of wholesome water 
from the broad stream of the 
Zaindariid, the sanitary conditions 
are superior to those of ordinary 
Persian towns, The river is crossed 
by three substantial and broad 
masonry arched bridges, each about 
100 yards long. 

The Naushirwinis of Khiran 
in British Baluchistan are said to 
have come originally from the 
banks of the Zaindarid river, and 
claim kindred with the Mamasanis 
(Mahamad Husainis), who are 
Lurs, dwelling in the hills be- 
tween Behbahdn and Shiraz. In- 
deed I have been struck with the 
many points both of character and 
physiognomy that are common to 
the Lurs and the Baluchis in- 
habiting the highlands to the 
north of the Persian Gulf, from 
Kurdistan to Sind. 

We entered Isfahin at the 
Najafébéd avenue, and, riding 
through the ruined bazaars on the 
outskirts of the city, crossed the 
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river to the Armenian suburb of 
Julfa, which extends along the 
right bank of the river. 

Map in hand as we had ridden 
slowly along, generally at some 
short distance behind the caravan, 
the mind had found time to muse 
over the past history of Persia, 
its present. capabilities, and its 
future possibilities. Not infre- 
quently golden day-dreams had flit- 
ted through my brain, depicting her 
awakening from her recent apathy, 
and again taking the lead among 
oriental nations, and casting, by 
her material progress, a halo of 
glory around the head of the il- 
lustrious Nasr-ud-din-Sh4h, a sov- 
ereign who may yet become “the 
illustrious,” and who is fully aware 
of the value of public works and 
their remunerative worth. His 
sagacity readily appreciates the 
true economy of improving the 
means of communication, and en- 
suring the security of the trade- 
routes, as the first means of in- 
creasing the wealth of his people 
and the prosperity of his domin- 
ions. Keen as he may be to in- 
itiate economical reforms, and to 
encourage the advent of foreign 
capital by granting concessions for 
the constr.ction of railways, trams, 
and highways, yet it must not be 
forgotten that many obstructions 
surround the throne of an Asiatic 
monarch, and innumerable old- 
fashioned prejudices, religious 
scruples, superstitious qualms, 
and above all, a jealous dread of 
interference with Court perquisites, 
intervene between the Sh4h and 
the outer world. The Court of 





1 The Chehel Setoon, or Palace of Forty Pillars, is a building open to a garden, 
its roof being sustained by a double range of columns of forty feet height. Each 
column is formed by shafts covered with intricate and lavish ornamentation, and 


based upon marble lions. 


** The pillars, the walls, the ceiling might. be a study 


for ages,” writes Sir Robert Ker Porter, who gives an elaborate account of this 


pleasure-resort of the Sofi kings. 


It is the Persian Versailles. 
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Tihrén .is alternately forced to 
listen to objections, threats, or 
cajoleries from the numerous 
foreign agents and hosts of spec- 
ulators and adventurers who seek 
to enrich themselves at the cost 
of the State. Great allowances, 
therefore, must be made for a 
monarch placed in such a situa- 
tion. The most powerful nation 
of the world, as regards its millions 
of armed men, touches Persia’s 
northern frontiers, whilst her coast- 
line is dominated by the greatest 
naval. power. Her rivers’ banks 
on the west are under the influ 
ence of the leading Moslem nation 
and her eastern borders are hemmed 
in by tribes that are ever varying 
in their allegiance, and, in fact, 
own no real master but wait for 
the coming race. 

In my brightest illusions, instead 
of the many and loud lamentations 
of the mule-drivers, to which my 
ears were so habituated, and the 
wailings of his poverty-stricken 
subjects, I have seemed to hear 
beforehand their rejoicings, and 
Nasr-ud-din-Shah extolled by his 
countrymen and subjects as one 
greater and more clement than the 
celebrated Shah Abbas the glori- 
ous, under whose sway the noblest 
of Persic buildings were erected, 
the most important of national 
communications designed and ac- 
complished, 

The miles of roofed-in bazaars 
in Isfahan, now in ruins, point to 
a past commercial importance 
which has been so graphically de- 
Jineated by the great merchant 
princes who visited the Courts of 
Abhas I, and Abbds IT., Sulaiman. 
and the monarchs of the period of 
Persia’s greatest wealth and mag- 
nificence, which also was. alas! the 
period of the most terrible cruelty 
and profligacy, the curse of which 
ensured the downfall of its pros- 
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perity, as it has dorie that of all 
Eastern monarchies. Should ever 
my golden dreams emerge from 
the shadowy realm closed by the 
ivory gate into this prosaic world 
of solid form and substance, these 
empty bazaars and broken-down 
arcades may resume their pristine 
splendour and business, and a re- 
naissance of native architecture 
may cause Isfahdn again to take 
its place as the regal city of Per- 
sia, for which it is eminently well 
situated. 

The active trade of the city now 
lies further in its heart, and there 
is to be found the counting-house 
of Mr Oolignon (of Messrs Holtz 
& Co., an establishment clerked 
by Dutchmen), the chief European 
merchant of Oentral Persia —a 
proud position to have wrested 
from our much-vaunted commer- 
cial nation, the nation of sho 
keepers. The modern Britis 
merchants have, here at least, 
exhibited but small individual 
enterprise in comparison with our 
Continental allies and trade rivals. 
British prestige can be better 
supported in the East, as else- 
where, by capitalists than by 
diplomats. 

The streets of Julfa are narrow, 
and only admit of limited mule- 
loads. Many of its lanes are en- 
tered by narrow gateways, which 
are closed at night; end narrow 
canals, bordered by poplars, mul- 
berry-trees, shrubs, and low elms, 
flow either down the centre or along 
the side of the majority of them. 

The houses are commodious, and 
well built round courtyards, into 
which they open, many of them 
enclosing gardens well stocked 
with flowering plants, tastefully 
disposed around basins and foun- 
tains. The high mud walls which 
surround the buildings present an 
ugly enough exterior view, whilst 
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within thei the plaster ornamen- 
tal stucco-work is in excellent taste 
in pattern and colour. Plums, 
melons, peaches, apricots, cucum- 
bers, lettuce, and all descriptions 
of garden produce are of excellent 
quality and abundant in season ; 
so much so, indeed, that fruits 
form at times the staple food of 
the population. The red and white 
wines made here are much es- 
teemed, and grapes are so plenti- 
ful and cheap that horses are fed 
upon them. The mulberry is also 
cultivated, and a large quantity of 
silk is manufactured and exported. 
In the days of Abbas, the Persian 
silks were greatly in demand among 
Europeans, and formed the bulk of 
the great export trade then carried 
on in the marts of Persia. 

I was not sorry, after our rough 
experiences in the Bakhtiari hills 
and elsewhere, to rest awhile in 
civilised apartinents, and to enjoy 
the society of Mr Miiller; but four 
days was sufficient to recruit and 
make preparations for our contem- 
plated travels through the Kuiuh- 
gehlu hills to the Gulf. We found, 
however, some difficulty in hiring 
animals for the projected journey, 
both on account of the bad repute 
of the road as to its roughness, 
scarcity of provision, and insecur- 
ity. To the apathetic Persian the 
idea of treading in an unknown 
path is most distasteful; but at 
last, through the instrumentality 
of Mr Colignon, of the firm be- 
fore mentioned— Holtz & Oo., 
merchants, of Tihran, Isfahan, 
and Bushire—a large mule owner 
was induced to send seven pack- 
mules with us at the rate of 3} 
krdns (i.¢., 28. 4d.) for each animal 
per diem. My Madras “ boy ” here 
caused me to blush, for amongst 
his other accomplishments he ex- 
celled as a “ pudding-master,” and 
my host’s servant called him in to 
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aid in the preparation of a feast 
given in my honour. So greatly 
did they urge him to excel by 
copious potions of red wine, that 
long before the repast was dished 
up, he was hopelessly incapable 
and uproariously hilarious. 

Of. the servants who had 
accompanied us from Dizfil none 
now remained; the cold long 
marches in the hills and off the 
regular caravan-routes had proved 
too hard work for them, and not 
to their taste. The last of them, 
a lad of sixteen years, whom I 
had treated with exceptional kind- 
ness, and taken out of pawn at 
Dizfil, here took an advance of 
pay and deserted. Such is grati- 
tude! Shahsowar stumbled across 
him in the bazaar, whither I had 
sent him to ferret out for me 
swords of cunning workmanship, 
for which Isfahan is famous.. I 
left him in “durance vile,” he- 
queathing my interest in any funds 
that might be extracted from him 
to that estimable missionary, Dr 
Hoerulé, to be expended $n his 
hospital. I never heard that he 
got anything, so no doubt the 
judge was “squared,” as is’ not 
unusual in such cases. 

The Armenians of Central Per- 
sia are not noted for high morality, 
for they will enter readily into the 
state of concubinage with Euro- 
peans, in the hope of after-mar- 
riage, I met here, us ut Kim, 
a sergeant of the Koyul Engineers 
in the Telegraph Departweat. He 
had settled down comfortably with 
an Armenian wife, amd thought 
necessary to excuse his vhoice by 
remarking that he had made it, 
thinking that an Armenian lady 
would prove a better helpimate 
than one of his owu vountrywomen 
in Persia; a vain thought, for in 
or out of their own isles, our 
countrywomen are peerless, I 
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found the small European com- 
munity of Isfahdn torn asunder 
by social precedence, and unable 
to rise above the petty jealousies 
of class distinctions—a folly much 
to be regretted. 

His Royal Highness, the Zil-c'- 
Sultdn, having heard of my arrival 
in Isfahin, I obtained permission 
to visit him. Ie is the eldest son 
of the Shah, but by an inferior 
wife—i.e., not of the Kajar royal 
blood—and therefore not heir to 
the throne. He had in 1884 
gained for himself a reputation for 
ability and impartiality, combined 
with strictness and energy; and 
was esteemed to be one of the 
most able of the Shah’s sons. 
He then governed about one-third 
of Persia, his jurisdiction extend- 
ing over Fars, Luristan, Arab- 
istan, Yazd, Isfahan, and Bur- 
ujird —i.¢., south, west, and 
south-west Persia. The Shah 
had placed under his independent 
control seventeen of the seventy 
battalions composing the Persian 
army, and he had been allowed to 
import 6000 Martini-Henry rifles, 
and one and a half million of car- 
tridges. Fortune, so fickle in her 
favours in the East, has now de- 
serted him, and he has been re- 
cently deprived by the Shah of all 
his governments, with the excep- 
tion of that of Isfahan. We saw 
his infantry undergoing their pre- 
liminary drills, which qpnsisted, 
for the most part, in arching 
round and round the parade- 
ground, the Maiddén-i-Shah, in bat- 
talions, with the companies at half 
intervals. No accoutrements were 
worn by the men, and the officers 
contented themselves with looking 
on. He is fond of manmurring 
his troops, and by granting them 
favours, aud paying them at times, 
he caused the Shah, no doubt, to 
think that he wished them to look 
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to himself as their chief aud pro- 
tector, a suspicion that has led to 
his ruin. Rumour has it, too, 
that of late years he has hurried 
to become rich. “He affects many 
uniforms, of which the Prussian 
seemed most in favour when I 
had the honour of meeting him. 
In figure he is short and stout, and 
a defect in one of his eyes Jends a 
somewhat peculiar expression to 
his countenance. The Zil-ul-Sul- 
tén protects all religions, and un- 
der his rule oppression has ceased 
to harass the Armenians (whose 
Church, by the way, has been 
taken under the protectiou of the 
Russians), so plentifully scattered 
throughout his jurisdiction. 

The Prince gave me his photo- 
graph, expressed himself honoured 
that strangers should find pleasure 
in travelling within his jurisdiction, 
and furnished me with letters for 
the road to Bushire, as well as a 
letter to the Ilkhdui of the Bakhti- 
aris, whom I had already visited at 
AL-i-Bid, his winter headquarters, 
and was again lo meet at Ardal, 
his summer residence. I brought 
to his Ilighuess’s notice the very 
insecure state of the roads in Lur- 
istan, when he answered that he 
had hitherto dealt very leniently 
with the tribes; but as his clem- 
ency had been mistaken for weak- 
ness, he should now proceed to act 
towards them with severity. I 
kept silence concerning H4jji Ali’s 
inhospitable conduct, as any men- 
tion of it would no doubt have 
aftorded an opportunity of impos- 
ing a heavy fine, which the unfor- 
tunate tribe would be wholly 
unable to meet. 

When Layard was at Isfahdn 
half a century ago, he has lately 
related, how conspicuous, during 
his interview with the Matamet, 
or governor of the province, were 
the instruments of the bastinado— 
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namely, long switches from the 
pomegranate-tree soaking in water, 
and the pole and looped cord by 
which the victim’s feet were sus- 
pended whilst undergoing the tor- 
ture. All such signs of barbarism 
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had disappeared, and a much milder 
régime is now required to enforce 
general law and order, although 
highway robbery and murder are 
still punished by death, as . they 
ought to be. 


PRoFILES OF THE CoUNTRY BETWEEN TIE IRAN PLATEAU AND THE 
HEAD or THE Perstan GuLr. 


Rough sections alony the lines— 
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Tue French Revolution is one 
of those grand historical epochs 
which has an eternal fascination 
for writers and readers. Regard- 
ing it merely from the picturesque 
point of view, no more dramatic 
tragedy has been ever enacted on 
the stage of the world. We are 
reminded in every act and scene 
that truth may be stranger than 
any fiction. Sensation crowds on 
sensation as we are hurried through 
a succession of shocks and sur- 
prises. The causes of that tre- 
mendous revolt of humanity were 
as remote as the effects have been 
far-reaching and permanent. From 
the chaos of wrecked institutions, 
abuses, and privileges, which repro- 
duced, on a gigantic scale, the 
iconoclasms of the fanatics of the 
Reformation, from the throes of the 
sanguinary wars which desolated 
Europe, emerged a new order of 
things. Till the rise of the mili- 
tary dictatorship, when chance 
or Providence helped the Man of 
Destiny, and a stray cannon-shot 
from the batteries before Toulouse 
might have changed the future of 
Europe, the ablest, the most reso- 
lute, the most unscrupulous of 
politicians, were powerless to 
arrest or divert the torrent they 
pretended to direct. Turgot, 
Necker, Montmorin, the‘ represeu- 
tatives of an effete réyime, when 
they had recognised the necessity 
for concessions and reforms, wero 
tied by the old traditions and para- 
lysed by court influence and in- 
trigues. “Too late” may be said 
to have been the epitaph of the old 
order of things. The authors of 
the Revolution, the apostles of its 
fast-succeeding phases, had not only 
to bend to the popular will, but 
were the slaves of their own crotch- 
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ets or caprices, and of the 
sions that were heated to the boil- 
ing-point. The constitutionalists 
disappeared in ‘the convulsions of 
anarchy. ‘The links that might 
have bound the future to the past 
were rudely snapped one after an- 
other. Narbonne followed Necker 
into exile. The astute and time- 
serving Talleyrand, the complacent 
servant of all possible masters, 
sacrificed ambition to prudence, 
and resigned himself to a tempo- 
rary eclipse. The doctrinaires and 
the ingenious authors of cut-and- 
dry systems of laws, were speedily 
relegated with their works to ob- 
scurity, only too happy wher they 
could save their necks, The Gir- 
ondists, in spite of their eminent 
personal characters and eloquence, 
and tho cordial support of some of 
the distant provinces, fell beneath 
the axes they had been sh 
themselves, Lafayette, who might 
have played the part of a patriotic 
Napoleon, was the mere plaything 
of ironical fortune, and never 
showed himself equal to his unri- 
valled opportunities, After truck- 
ling to the troops he nominally 
commanded, he left his country as 
an object of general contempt, to 
be confined in the casemates of a 
German fortress, and only set free 
by the intercession of an American. 
Mirabeau, as great in his vices as 
his intellect, with the fatal defect 
of inherent dishonesty, was prema- 
turely removed from the scene by 
death, when he had already been 
compromised in the suspicions of 
the nation. Revolutionary France 
was centralised in Paris, and Paris 
was left an open field to the lust 
for blood and the ambition of ad- 
venturers. Never did obscure ambi- 
tions have such an opportunity, or 
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run through 2 more rapid course 
of startling vicissitudes, and never 
did unbridled passions: break. away 
in such riot. The Reign of Terror 
was to be succeeded by a military 
dictatorship; but, in the mean- 
time, no wonder thcre was a re- 
vulsion through all Europe—even 
jin sympathetic Sweden and Re- 
publican Switzerland—against the 
atrocities that scandalised the 
civilised world. No wonder the 
‘absurdities almost surpassed the 
atrocities, when the orators of 
the clubs and the Mountain were 
the panders of the mob; when a 
frenzied lunatic like Marat was 
the mouthpiece of popular feeling ; 
when provincial attorneys and pro- 
vincial barristers, who had broken 
down in the practice of their own 
professions, intoxicated by absolute 
authority, had been driven to 
proscribe or be proscribed. It was 
a time of strange inconsistencies, 
and it is little to the point that 
the organisers of licensed assassina- 
tion, who played the leading réles, 
were not without touches of redeem- 
ing virtues. For many ruffians of 
the second rank, whose power for 
mischief was enormous, there is 
nothing to be said. Marat can 
only plead insanity in extenuation 
of his crimes: the diabolical in- 
ventor of the Noyades and Re- 
publican marriages of the Loire 
was simply a monster who antic- 
ipated the wishes of his superi- 
ors. And the brutal and cow- 
ardly Barras, the betrayer of all 
factions in turn, whose subtle 
volubility sent so many to the 
guillotine, has been blasted to 
eternal infamy by Macaulay in the 
most trenchant and vigorous of his 
Jess-known essays. But Danton, 
the man of the massacres of Sep- 
tember, though capable of any 
crime in.his ruthless determination 
of purpose, though, like Raoul 
Rigault of the Commune, he could 
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revel in sensuality with a light 
heart when the tumbrils were be- 
ing daily emptied at the guillotines, 
was nevertheless susceptible of pity 
when atrocities were prompted hy 
his colleagues. 

The causes of that tremendous 
revolt of humanity, we said, were 
remote—and indeed they had been 
working towards an almost inovit- 
able crisis ever since the rise and 
consolidation of the French nation. 
A Frenchman, M. Jusserand—at 
present chargé duffaires of the 
French Legation in London—-has 
remarked, in the fascinating book 
he has recently published on ‘ Eng- 
lish Wayfaring Life in the Four- 
teenth Century,’ that even the 
sturdy vagrauts who swarmed on 
our highways, and with whom 
the peasants strongly sympathised, 
tended directly towards the growth 
of free institutions among us, and 
to the peaceful solution of trouble- 
some questions. While in medi- 
eval France, on the other hand, 
“during and after the wars, the 
roads belonged solely to pillaging 
brigands, who were born workmen 
or knights.” The peasants hid 
themselves, and were taught to 
endure in silence. The rising of 
the Jacquerie was but an impo- 
tent outbreak of despair, fruitful 
of horrors but barren of results. 
Through tke middle ages, the peas- 
ants and the petty burghers were 
alike the helpless slaves of in- 
numerable tyrants perpetually in, 
revolt against the king, and gen- 
erally at war with one another. 
Nothing beyond the walls of the 
fortified towns and the baronial 
strongholds was spared in the 
savage reprisals that followed the 
fluctuations of those struggles. It 
is still a mystery how men lived 
in those days, and a marvellous 
proof of the natural fertility of 
France. Nor did things change 
much for the better after the con- 
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solidation of the monarchy under 
Louis XI and Richelieu, so far 
at least as the lower orders wero 
concerned. Except during tho 
remorseless wars of religion, there 
was less bloodshed at home, and 
life was held on a somewhat more 
reliable tenure. But to somo nino- 
tenths of the miserable French 
masses, the life was not worth liv- 
ing. The peasant might hold on 
to it instinctively, .but ho could 
look forward to nothing ; he could 
hardly call his-soul or his life his 
own, and anything he saved by 
any chance was the seigneur’s. 
He was oppressed by intolerablo 
corveés, ground down by capricious 
and gratuitous exactions, and tho 
Renaissance, which let in light 
upon the dark barbarism of Eur- 
ope, brought anything rather than 
relief to him. On the contrary, it 
gave an impulse to the refinements 
and extravagances of luxury, for 
which he had to pay. France 
emerged from sanguinary feudal- 
ism to fall under the régime of tho 
bloodsuckers. The kings, who 
were continually in debt, set the 
example of extravagance ; the gay 
courtiers were compelled to follow 
suit ; the centralisation round the 
Court drew the great nobles to 
Paris, where they squandered their 
substance on riotous living, mort- 
gazed their lands beyond probabil- 
ity of redemption, and recklessly 
entered fpr the race to ruin. Their 
stewards had orders to send money 
on any terms. The methods of the 
genial East were applied to the 
inclement West, where it was less 
easy to keep soul and body to 
gether. On the raro occasions 
when the seigneurs visited their 
estates, they saw nothing but 
wasted forms and sullen faces, 
All the State revenues were col- 
lected by farmers, who, having 
paid heavily for the contracts, 
were hound to make the best of 
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them. The general condition of 
the people was that of squalid 
poverty. And nothing shows more 
clearly the grievous oppression to 
which they were subjected, than 
the vast fortunes accumulated by 
the viziers of these occidental 
sultans, and by the chief controllers 
of finances in the worst times. It 
is truo that Mazarin was notori- 
ously parsimonious, nevertheless, 
he kept up a great establishment, 
and yet he is said to have be- 
queathed by his testament uo less 
than forty millions of francs. 
Fouquet, again, was as notoriously 
profuse. Among his other follies 
he built the marvellous palace of 
Vaux, and laid out the gardens 
with their statuary and fantastie 
water-works, which no one. could 
afford to keep up after his fall. 
Yet, had he not been bled to death 
for political reasons by Louis XIY. 
and Colbert, he would probably 
havo died as wealthy as Mazarin. 
These are but two examples among 
many ; and it is a significant fact 
that the sumptuous magnilicence 
of Fouquet, and the generous pa- 
tronage he extended to men of 
letters, has been glorified even by 
modern historians. They judge 
him according to the perverted 
sentiment of his contemporaries. 
They seem to forget that his ill- 
gotten gains were the fruit of in- 
tolerable extortion, peculation, and 
swindling ; and that after he had 
satisfied his boundless personal ex-. 
travagauce, he had to rob and grind. 
for the good of the Treasury. 

The Church might possibly have 
saved the State, had it stood be 
tween the sufferers and their op- 
pressors. At least it might have 
offered them the consolations of 
religion; and what would have 
been more to the purpose with 
starving and desperate men, as 
proprietor of the fairest domains 
iu France, it might have set an 
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example to other landowners. The 
Church, with all its wealth, had 
done ‘nothing of the kind, and 
it paid dearly for having failed 
in its duties. In fact it had re- 
nounced its mission, and Church 
and Court had been confounded. 
The bishops and high dignitaries, 
with rare exceptions, were cour- 
tiers, profligates, and shameless 
time-servers. Many of the best 
of the abbeys and the richest bene- 
fices had been bestowed upon Jay- 
men, illustrious for their dress, 
their duels, and their gallantries. 
So, while the “aristocrats” and 
the secular authorities were 
dreaded and detested, the clerical 
orders were detested and despised. 
When the fashionables of Paris 
took to playing with fire and en- 
‘ couraging the audacious encyclo- 
pedists and the spread of their 
free ideas, the gospel of liberty, 
equality, and the rights of man, 
eloquently preached by Voltaire 
and Rousseau, vindicated in argu- 
ment by D’Alembert and Diderot, 
was eagerly welcomed as a new 
revelation of light, by a nation that 
was ing and travailing in 
misery. Dumb suffering began to 
sigh for expression in the shape 
of the violent lan that leads 
to violent action, and the stolid 
acquiescence born of habit in the 
course of ages, gave way to a 
swelling sense of intolerable in- 
justice. But the impulse to the 
revolutionary movement must come 
from Paris, in which the money of 
the country was spent, and which 
consequently, in ordinary times, 
had been tolerably contented. And 
when the cup of national abuses 
and offencés was full to overflow- 
ing, when a listless and incapable 
king had become the custodian of 
effete or corrupt institutions—cir- 
cumstances, with a succession of 
years of dearth, conspired to drive 
the Parisians desperate, Necker 
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never showed the qualities of states- 
manship more than when he strove 
hard to alleviate the prevailing 
distress. Had it been possible to: 
pour provisions in plenty into the’ 

ing city, it is almost certain: 
that the Revolution might have 
been indefinitely deferred. 

As it happens, two books have) 
appeared simultaneously, and im- 
mediately before the celebration! 
of the Revolutionary Centenary,| 
which have great and permanent 
historical importance. We do not 
say that they throw floods of fresh’ 
light on the Revolution ; after so 
much indefatigable -research and 
all that has been written on the 
subject, that would be impossi- 
ble. But they tell us inciden- 
tally much that is new : they place 
the events of the times in singu- 
larly striking points of view ; and 
they give a series of historic. 
portraits and sketches which irre- 
sistibly impress us as remarkably 
lifelike. One is the ‘Life of Ma- 
dame de Staél’ by Lady Blenner- 
hassett, executed on a comprehen- 
sive and almost colossal scale,’ 
It is written in German, and the 
English translation, which is some- 
what compressed, conveys an indif- 
ferent impression of the original. 
The other is the ‘Diary and Oor- 
respondence of Gouverneur Morris,’ 
some parts of which had been used 
before in the history of Jared 
Sparks, but which are now edited 
and reproduced in a complete form 
by Morris’s granddaughter. Com- 
paring the one narrative with the 
other, we are struck by their gene- 
ral agreement on matters of essen- 
tial importance. Certainly it 
weuld be difficult to single out 
two contemporary witnesses of 
greater credibility or with better 
means for obtaining exact infor- 
mation. Both were much in Paris 
through the revolutionary period ; 
Morris, indeed, hardly quitted it,. 
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Both were foreigners, and conse- 
quently should have been com- 
paratively impartial, for although 
Madame de Staél became thor- 
oughly French in tastes and sym- 
pathies, she was Swiss by birth, 
and always prided herself on being 
a Oatholic-minded citizen of the 
world. 

The gifted and accomplished 
daughter of Necker had been 
brought up from her girlhood 
among French statesmen. Marry- 
ing the man who became Swedish 
Minister, she was sheltered under 
the flag of the sympathetic Scan- 
dinavian Power, which had been 
the first to recognise the Revolu- 
tionary Republic. For long she 
was the regular purveyor of intel- 
ligence for King Gustavus, She 
used, and may be said to have 
generously abused, her diplomatic 
privileges to protect the friends 
who were proscribed in the Terror. 
She voluntarily shared her father’s 
exiles, and more than once she was 
forced to fly herself; but Paris was 
still a loadstone with perpetual 
attractions for her, and she would 
always return to the city of her 
predilections till Buonaparte pro- 
nounced the definite sentence of 
expulsion. Considering his con- 
tempt for political women, he could 
have paid her no greater compli- 
ment. It was a recognitiou of the 
political consequence she had as- 
serted at no little risk, by her 
talents, her social gifts, and her 
indifference to the dangers which 
might have shaken firm masculine 
nerves, Since she had done the 
honours of her father’s house 
during the illnesses of her invalid 
mother, she had been reiguing as 
one of the recognised queens of 
the salons, Wheu the aristocracy 
had closed the hotels, and her 
rivals had sought a refuge at 
Coblenz or in London, she still 
had her regular receptions at the 
VOL. OXLV.—NO, DCUCLXXAIV. 
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Embassy, and reigned in solitary 
state. She drew around her poli- 
ticians of every party and of all 
shades of opinion, short of the 
most extreme, Narbonne, Talley- 
rand, and many other men of 
somewhat’ less conspicuous mark, 
were her familiar friends, and 
made her their confidante, so far 
as they confided secrets to any 
one. Abused and assailed by the 
Royalist satirists for her exces- 
sive Liberalism, denounced by the’ 
orators of the clubs and the Left of 
the Assembly for her reactionary 
opinons and associates, courted by 
the leaders of what would now be 
called the Right and the Left Oen- 
tres, she was enthroned in a sort of 
politica] confessional, and revelled 
in the luxuries of political gossip, 

Morris, though a mau and of a 
very different type, was in a some- 
what similar position. He wasa 
neutral, who mixed in the most in- 
fluential society, and who had made 
politics his passion. Strangely 
enough he landed at Havre in 
January 1789, on the very eve 
of the impending troubles. He 
brought with him the best intro- 
ductions from Washington and 
other friends; he had been on 
friendly terms with most of the 
distinguished Frenchmen who had - 
helped his countrymen to their 
iudependeuce ; and, moreover, he 
had come to Paris at a time when 
Lafayette the Liberator was the 
idol of the populace, aud when 
the mere fact of being an American 
citizen was a recommendation. He 
made the most of his many ad- 
vantages, and he must have been 
a rewarkable man. He had coma 
to Paris on commercial] business, 
although sulsequently, for a short 
time, he was American Minister. 
He had always a keen eye to the 
main chance, aud he never missed 
an occasion, at the tables of men 
in power, of turning ee 
on 
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tion to the contracts and conces- 
sions for which he was in treaty: 
he cleverly laboured to reconcile 
the vital interests of France with 
tlie legitimate profits he expected 
from his various speculations ; and 
while his French acquaintances 
were being ruined, exiled, or 
guillotined, he contrived to amass 
a handsome fortune. But keen 
as he was in looking after the 
dollars, and though his shrewd en- 
tertainers must often have seen 
through him and smiled, he became 
as much of a personality in his way 
as Madame de Staél. His opinion 
carried great weight ; it was asked 
and given in the highest quarters, 
and he was consulted:in the most 
critical emergencies by the men 
at the helm of the State. After 
Montmorin and the other minis- 
ters came to know and appreciate 
him, he was never kept dancing 
attendance in their antechambers. 
He was button-holed after official 
dinners, and drawn aside for quiet 
and confidential conversation. He 
even drew up memorials at the 
personal request of the king, con- 
taining detailed programmes of 
constitutions which might possibly 
be promulgated by way of com- 
promise. He had always the cour- 
age of his opinions, and, in his 
frank expression of them, he 
showed sterling independence of 
character. If we may trust his 
own reports of his outspoken ex- 
postulations with Lafayette—as 
we believe we may—when Lafay- 
ette’s constitutional sensitiveness 
must have been aggravated by the 
apprehension of a fall, the provi- 
sional dictator, with all his faults, 
must have been the most good- 
natured of men. 

Morris had his weaknesses also, 
though they helped him rather 
than otherwise. A good-looking 
man, he had an ungraceful gait, 
for one leg had been amputated 
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after a carriage accident, and he 
stumped about ort a stout piece of 
hickory. But he was unremitti 

in his attentions to the fair sex, 
at a time when the influence of 
the sex’ was great. He believed 
that he might have boasted any 
number of bonnes fortwnes, had he 
been less considerate of the lovers 
and husbands who were his friends; 
and he was proud of the facility 
with which he could turn his com- 
pliments in the shape of indif- 
ferent verses. The compliments, 
the verses, and the hommage which 
he punctiliously paid, assured him 
the entrée of sundry boudoirs, and 
strengthened his platonic liaisons 
with beauties of the first fashion. 
When politics were of vital in- 
terest to everybody, these infor- 
mal gatherings of two or three 
intimates were so many exchanges 
of news, where secrets were re- 
vealed and rumours were discuss- 
ed. The well-informed American 
gave at least as much as he got; 
but it is significant of the manners 
of the time, and of that ascend- 
ancy of feminine influence, that 
nowhere did he pick up informa- 
tion of more importance than in 
the boudoirs ana the bedrooms 
he was wont to frequent. Ladies 
received before they rose, as a 
matter of course, and without pro- 
voking a shadow of scandal from 
the most censorious. But Morris, 
although in his character of man 
of the world he soon accustomed 
himself to the licence of Con- 
tinental manners, -was somewhat 
taken aback by an incident which 
happened soon after his arrival. 
We mention it here, because it 
speaks volumes as to the moral 
causes, and the looseness of lives, 
which had been working steadily, 
though insensibly, towards the 
Revolution. A Parc aux Oerfs 
could only have been possible in 
a country where such an incident 
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could appear nothing unusual. 
The beautiful Comtesse de Fila- 
hault had made an appointment 
with him, and he found her in the 
bath. It is true that appearances, 
if not decency, had been preserved 
by milk having been mixed with 
the water to make it opaque. 
“She tells me it is usual to re- 
ceive in the bath.” He may well 
remark elsewhere, and -before the 
freshness of his Transatlantic in- 
nocence had been rubbed off,— 
“Everybody agrees that there is 
an utter prostration of morals— 
but this general position can never 
convey to the American mind the 
Cogree of depravity. , It is not by 
any figure of rhetoric or force of 
language that the idea can be com- 
municated. An hundred anec- 
dotes and an hundred thousand 
examples are required to convey 
the rottenness of every member.” 
Nor was the honesty better than 
the morality. He goes on to say, 
— There is one fatal principle 
which pervades all ranks. It is 
a perfect indifference to the viola- 
tion of all engagements. . . . The 
great mass of the peoplo have no 
religion but their priests, no law 
but their superiors, no morals 
but their interest. These are the 
creatures who, led by drunken 
curates, are now in the highroad 
& la Liberté, and the first use they 
make of it is to form insurrections 
everywhere,” Mr Morris had very 
considerable prophetica] gifts, and 
we are the less surprised at his 
having been so generally consulted, 
when we find how often his sharp 
political intelligence has cast with 
accuracy the horoscope of the 
future. Here, he says—and he 
had only heen in France for threo 
months—that, considering the ma- 
terials from which the great edifce 
of freedom must be constructed, 
he fears it will fall and crush tho 
builders, 
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We are told that two of a trade 
can never agree, and Morris would 
seem to have intuitively foreseen 
the day when he and Madame de 
Staél, as historical portrait-painters 
and anecdote-mongers, would bo 
brought in casual juxtaposition by 
an accident of the modern book- 
trade. At least he was one of the 
very few men who was not favour- 
ably impressed by the lady at first 
sight. The Maréchal de Castries 
had taken him to dine with the 
Neckers, when the ex-banker of 
Geneva was Premier of France. 
“Tn the salon we find Madame de 
Staél. She seems to be a woman of 
sense, and somewhat masculine in 
her character, but has very much 
the appearance of a chambermaid. 
A little beforo dinner .M. Necker 
enters. He hes the look and 
manner of the counting - house, 
and being dressed in embroidered 
velvet, he contrasts strongly with 
his habiliments, His bow, his 
address, dvc., say, ‘I am the man!’” 
Count Guibert, a friend of the 
family, quoted by Lady Blenner- 
hassett, paints, on the occasion of 
Madame de Necker’s marriage, a 
very different and extremely at- 
tractive portrait. He speaks of 
her great black eyes, sparkling 
with the fires of genius; of hair 
with the gloss of ebony falling 
over her shoulders in rich profu- 
sion, And Sainte-Beuve declared, 
judging from a veritable picture 
painted in her youth, that the 
somewhat high-flown description 
of Guibert was fully justified. It 
is certain she had won the heart of 
the brilliant Narbonne, and she 
held him under her spells till they 
were parted by his exile. To her 
devoted affection, by the way, Nar- 
bonné owed his life, when she hid 
him in her husband’s embassy from 
the fury of the’ September mob. 
Lady Blennerhassett touches on 
their relations delicately, though 
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giving Madame de Staél’s candid 
confession that Narbonne was the 
only man she had ever loved. 
Morris, who had every means of 
learning the truth, does uot heat 
about the bush at all, but bluntly 
avers that Narbonne was her lover. 
Though, indeed, a lady who had 
but a single lover in those days 
might well have taken credit for 
her character and her constancy ; 
and the mystery —scandalous at 
the best, and infamous at the 
worst—which enveloped the birth 
of Narbonne himself, illustrated 
the morality of the preceding gen- 
eration. We have already quoted 
Morris on the morals of the French. 
Here is another passage; and it 
must be remembered that he was 
by no means intolerant of vice, 
and little addicted to the use of 
strong language: “ Paris is per- 
haps as wicked a spot as exists, 
Incest, murder, bestiality, fraud, 
rapine, oppression, baseness, cruel- 
ty ; and yet this is the city which 
has stepped forward in the sacred 
cause of liberty. The pressure of 
incumbent despotism removed, 
every bad passion exerts its peculiar 
energy.” That was written apropos 
to thé murder of an innocent baker, 
when the mob, who had been how]l- 
ing for bread, with a brutal refine- 
ment of cruelty, brought the head 
on a pike to his unfortunate wife, 
who died of horror at the shock. 
Such were the people—half tigers, 
half monkeys, as their own sarcas- 
tic countryman described them— 
who, suddenly broken loose from 
all control, had virtually become 
the Government of unfortunate 
France. 

The food question, as we have 
said, was at the bottom of al]. The 


troops were told off to guard the 
trains of carts and waggons which 
carried corn and flour into the 
capital; there was something like 
a tpreatening of civil war when 
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hungry Rouen stopped supplies 
intended for Paris; and Morris 
regards it as one of the most 
sinister sigus of the times when 
pork was quoted at 16 sous the 
pound, To be sure, he was look- 
ing out for a contract for importa- 
tions from America. Yet in those 
days of dearth, when the children 
were dying of sheer exhaustion, the 
people must be amused,’and kept, 
if possible, in good-humour. Even 
in 1791 and 1792 the public misery 
was mocked by brilliant illumi- 
nations of the Tuileries and the 
gardens ; nor does it ever seem to 
have occurred to the wretches who 
came to stare, that it was a scan- 
dalous waste of the public money. 
It need scarcely be said that there 
was nothing to illuminate for; 
things were going steadily from 
bad to worse. The recklessness 
and callousness that are born of 
despair in times of great and 
general calamity, have often been 
remarked. We know how Boc- 
caccio has painted society during 
the plague of Florence, and similar 
scenes of dissipation occurred when 
London was being depopulated by 
the great pestilence. As many of 
the light-hearted French as had 
still money to squander, disported 
themselves on the burning volcano, 
when it was already enveloping 
them in smoke and flame. Morris 
tells how in 1790 the Bois de 
Boulogne was more frequented 
than over by lovers, duellists, and 
idlers of all descriptions. The 
haunts of vice and infamy in the 
Palais Royal never drove a more 
roaring trade, though now and then 
their patrons might be drawn away 
to listen to the ferocious oratory 
of the démagogues who were 
shricking for blood in the gardens. 
The very murderers themselves 
took life pleasantly and easily, 
when refreshing themselves in the 
intervals of their labours. When 
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Madame de Staél at tast sought 
safety in flight, during the Sep- 
tember massacres, Lady Blenner- 
hassett describes the scenes that 
met her eyes, as she was driven 
as a prisoner through the streets : 


* People refreshed themselves in the 
wine-shops and coffee-houses as care- 
lessly as if nothing unusual were going 
on. Songs broke through the dark- 
ness; dancing and eating went on, 
while dreadful forms, uttering curses 
in their drunken sleep, lay with their 
weapons across the doors or on the 
curbstone, covéred with the sanguin- 
= traces of their day’s work ; and 
columns of smoke, rising from the 
Tuileries, ested the dangers - of 
fire which “the plundered_ palace had 
narrowly escaped.” 


Morris kept his diaries most 
carefully, so that his compara- 
tive silence ss to the deeds of 
horror that were daily being en- 
acted around him is ominously 
significant. It shows how easily 
good-hearted men may become 
familiarised to matters of every- 
day recurrence, however revolting 
they may be. He seldom cares to 
note the execution of any single 
sentence by the blood-tribunals, 
however illustrious or notorious 
the victim. He only makes ex- 
ceptions in the cases of the king 
and queen, or occasionally of 
some one with whom he had lived 
in intimacy. But he does think 
it worth while to describe the 
massacres of September, when 
most of his French friends were 
naturally in mortal terror, and his 
own residence had been searched 
for arms by an uproarious band, 
supremely indifferent to the sanc- 
tity of a legation :— 


“This morning (S. >t. 2d) I go out 
on business. me de Flahault 
takes the same opportunity to. visit 
her friends. On our return we hear, 
or rather see. a proclamation. She 
inquires into it, and learns that the 
enemy are at the gates of Paris, which 
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cannot be true. She is taken ill, 
being affected by the fate of her 
friends. I observe that this procla- 
mation produces terror and } reac 
among the people. This afternoon 
they commence the murder of priests 
who had been shut up in the Carmes. 
They then go to the Abbaye and 
murder the prisoners there. is is 
horrible. 

“The murdering continues all day 
(Sept. 3d). I am told that there are 
about 800 men concerned in it. The 
Minister of Parma and Ambassadress 
of Sweden have been stopped as they 
were going away.” 


“And still (Sept. 4th) the mur- 
ders continue.” Writing to Mr 
Jefferson on Sept. 10th, he says, 
“We have had one week of un- 
checked murders, in which some 
thousands have perished in this 
city.” He merely spares a line to 
the memory of M. de Montmorin, 
with whom he had been latterly 
in constant and confidential rela- 
tions, mentioning that he had 
been murdered in the Abbaye with 
the rest. He must have been 
gradually becoming familiarised 
with horrors, till familiarity bred 
something akin to indifference, 
Both Morris and Madame de 
Staél, while keenly interested 
spectators of the political aspects 
of an unparalleled movement, for 
long had believed themselves com- 
paratively safe. Morris, as an 
American citizen, and afterwards 
as the American Minister, was a 
persona grata to all parties. When 
the mob stopped his carriage in 
the streets, he showed his wooden 
leg as a certificate of identity, and 
was sent on his ‘way with cheers 
for the Transatlantic Republic. 
The daughter of Necker had claims 
on the gratitude of the -rowds, of 
whom the liberal distributor of 
grain and the advocate of reforms 
had once been the ido] : and though 
tho wife of the Swedish Minister 
mictht be fiercely denounced from 
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the tribuno, it was scarcely likely 
that anything worse than expulsion 
could happen to her. Yet both 
showed considerable courage and 
nerve, for tliey must have been 
aware that, had the people and the 
agitators known all, the sanctity 
surrounding ambassadors might 
scarcely have saved them. Morris, 
Republican as he was, and because 
he was a Repubican, was disgusted 
and scandalised by the excesses of 
the Revolution, and laboured hard 
to reconcile the king with the 
nation by establishing a con- 
stitutional monarchy. Indeed, 
when the Revolution had barely 
broken out, he had been too aris- 
tocratic in-his ideas for many of 
the aristocrats. Madame de Staél, 
after trimming and hesitating be- 
tween her fond dreams of a free 
Republic and the terrible realities, 
was swayed by her generous sym- 
pathies in favour of the falling 
dynasty. Both she and Morris 
would have giadly propped the 
throne; and when they saw that 
the throne was hopelessly under- 
mined, they heroically risked com- 
promising themselves to save the 
king and his family. Nothing in 
history is more dramatically excit- 
ing than the successive chances of 
escape offered to the vacillating 
and ill-advised monarch, which 
were obstinately and perversely re- 
jected, as if he had been judicially 
blinded. The succession of acci- 
dents which baffled him in the 
flight to Varennes, when he had 
actually got his foot on the thresh- 
old of his prison, was only the 
climax of a long series of mistakes 
and mischances. Morris had a 


project for the king’s rescue, which 
is not disclosed in his papers, and 
he suggested a plausible scheme 
for at least sending away the 
dauphin to travel under the charge 
of tutors and governors. At the 
time the proposal was made, it 
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appears to have been practicable, 
Had the direct heir to the crown 
been then placed in safety under 
the guardianship of armed Europe, 


events might have taken a very - 


different course. We know exactly 
what Madamewle Staél’s plan was; 
it was deliberately matured, and 
would probably have succeeded, 
In the June of 1791, she wrote 
to Malouet: “The king and the 
queen are lost. I offer myself to 
save them. Yes; I, whom they 
regard as their enemy, will set my 
life on the chance, though -on the 
other hand I confidently hope to 
place the royal family in safety 
without sacrificing either them or 
myself.” Her scheme was this: 
she was to buy a marine residence 
which was for sale in the neigh- 
bourhood of Dieppe. She was to 
travel backwards and forwards 
once or twice, taking her son w'th 
her, and accompanied by a man 
and a maid, who closely resembled 
the king and Marie Antoinette. 
After one or two journeys, the 
substitution of-the royal family for 
their representatives would have 
been comparatively safe. Malouet 
approved, and hastened to speak 
to La Porte, the superintendent of 
the royal civil list. La Porte like- 
wise assented, but soon came back 
in sad vexation to announce that 
the king and queen would not 
accept the proposal. Their reasons 
strangely illustrate the illusions 
which lured them on to remain, 
while escape became daily more 
difficult. The Court had been 
treating with the leaders of the 
Jacobins, and had persuaded them 
for large sums of money to promise 
to ensure the tranquillity of the 
Faubourg St Antoine. 

In fact, until things had gone 
too far, the Court relied upon brib- 
ery and corruption, although they 
should have known that the ordi- 
nary chiefs of the factions had no 
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power to sel] anything that was 
worth the buying. They were 
only masters of the populace so 
long as they were the slaves of its 
will and the panders to its pas- 
sions. Mirabeau at one time was 
well worth buying, no doubt: he 
might have done much at the be- 
ginning had he been given a free 
hand; but the wise counsels of 
the revolutionary Ahithophel were 
scoffed at by short-sighted courtiers, 
and before he died he was already 
discredited. Danton undoubted- 
ly took money subsequently ; but 
if he had the power, he could scarce- 
ly have had the desire to help ; for 
no one of the revolutionary leaders 
was more grimly in earnest or had 
a more rooted antipathy to monar- 
chical institutions, It is true he 
had occasionaf momeuts of com- 
punction, and would willingly nave 
spared the life of the king, could 
he have done so with safety to 
himself. But his real mind was 
disclosed in his memorable answer 
to Ségur, who had boldly reproached 
him with having been the author 
of the September massacres, when 
the prisoners were in his charge as 
Minister of Justice. “ You for- 
get,” was his reply, ‘‘whom you 
are addressing. You forget that 
we are the canaille, sprung from 
the gutter, that we should be driven 
back to it if your ideas were ever 
realised, and that we can only 
reign by force of terror.” Others 
of the Jacobins were more or less 
freely bribed—men who could do 
nothing, and who never meant to 
do anything. The folly of the 
courtiers is almost beyond belief, 
when they gave credit to the pro- 
fessions of self-confessed traitors, 
whose conduct and promises were 
in glaring contradiction. In fact, 
in that atmosphere of universgl 
intrigue and venality, we cannot 
withhold a certain measure of ad- 
miration for Robespierre, though he 
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may have been kept straight by his 
constitution rather than his von- 
science. The bilious and blood- 
thirsty little dictator, according to 
the testimony of his bitterest ene- 
mies, seems to have merited the 
epithet of the incorruptible: he 
coldly signed his promiscuous 
death - sentences without fear or 
favour ; and he led an ascetic and 
irreproachable life, when his con- 
Jréves of the blood-tribunals were 
revelling in sensuality. 

The way for Napoleon’s dictator- 
ship was prepared by the faults, 
foibles, and failures of all his fore- 
runners, who are portrayed in 
these volumes. A succession of 
prominent men missed the oppor- 
tunities, more or less magnificent, 
which were offered them in the 
swift revolutions of the wheel of 
fortune. Necker was a thorough- 
ly honest man; he was a capable 
financier ; he had advanced ideas 
and strong popular sympathies, 
and for a time he enjoyed great 
popularity. With his sound prac- 
tical common-sense he reminds us 
often of Mr W. H. Smith ; he had 
many of the qualities of a com- 
petent statesman, and in quieter 
times might have been eminently 
successful. But he had nothing 
about him of the man of the world; 
he had neither tact nor versatility ; 
he had none of the arts of concilia- 
tion, and was too stiff and formal 
to unbend. He had to contend 
with tremendous, if not insuper- 
able difficulties, in the shape of an 
exhausted treasury, overwhelming 
national obligations, a starving 
people suddenly enlightened as to 
their wrongs, and an army as de- 
fenders of order that he himself had 
pronounced unreliable. His mem- 
orable interview with the brilliant 
Mirabeau is sufficient to explain 
his political collapse. Lady Blen- 
nerhassett tells the story pictur- 
esquely. He had been by no means 
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blind to the weather-warnings, but 
he failed to read them rightly and 
be guided by them before it was 
too late. Malouet, who seems to 
have been always wide awake, had 
put strong pressure on Montmorin 
and Necker to try to come to terms 
with the formidable tribune. “They 
hated Mirabeau, but as yet they 
did not fear him.” Malouet was 
eloquently persuasive; Necker said 
nothing, but kept his eyes fixed 
on the ceiling, “which with him 
was a special sign of indecision.” 
However, he yielded so far as to 
assent to a meeting. 


“Mirabeau came to it uufortun- 
ately withont Malouet, and found 
himeelf in presence of the stiff, re- 
served man, who addressed him in the 
coldest tone. ‘ML. Malouet tells me, 
sir, that you have certain proposals to 
make. t may they he?’ At this 
a‘ldress, Mirabean stepped back, took 
the measure of the man who had so 
addressed him with a look of con- 
tempt, and answered : ‘ My proposi- 
tion is this, to wish you a very good 
morning.’” 


And away he weut. Yet at that 
time the fate of the dyuasty and 
the future of France was being 
decided in the stormy debates of 
the States-General ; and Madame 
de Staél, with al] her admiration 
for her father, admits that he had 
none of the fiery eloquence of 
Mirabeau, and was no match for 
him in deLate. He does not appear 
to have been actuated hy jealousy, 
and indeed his noblest feature was 
his . disinterestedness. Stuypidly 
rather thau wantouly, he threw 
away the chance of secnring himself 
the support of au invaluable ally. 
Of Miraleau so much has been 
said aud written that there is 
little new to |e added on the 
sulject. Madame de Staél, who 
was present at the first meeting 
of the States-General, was fasci- 
uated by his Jeouine bearing, his 
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broad shoulders and shaggy hair, 
She could not take her eyes off the 
man. Yet his reception was by 
no means favourable. His vicjous 
reputation had gone before him, 
and he was naturally detested by 
his fellow-nobles. Morris says 
that he was hissed, though not 
loudly. When he died, his deal- 
ings with the Court were generally 
unsuspected. Lady Blennerhassett 
says that only three men had been 
taken into his confidence, and two 
of these were Narbonne and Talley- 
rand. He well knew how to 
choose his confidants, for the dis- 
cretion of both, unless under ex- 
treme temptation, could be trusted. 
Madame de Staél had no reason to 
love him, and she shrank instinc- 
tively hefore his cynical strength 
of will. But she shared the feel- 
ings and the fears of those who 
surrounded her; she felt that 
great possibilities of saving the 
State had vanished with him; nor 
could she refrain from the lan- 


guage of regretful eulogy :— 


“The powerful impression he had 
ir gf 


made on Madame de Staél, the strong 
sympathy he had extorted from her, 
grew still more intense, when the 
curtain had dropped upon this life, 
clasped in the embrace of the passions 
like the suakes of the Laocoon. Still 
under the impressiou of the loss, she 
glorified the man, ‘who had been 
strong enough to speak of order with- 
out the fear of despotism, of the 
security of all without fostering the 
suspicion that he was thinking of 
exceptious in the interest of the few.’ 
The great oak was falleu,; and now 
nothing could be said of what was to 
come.” 


Morris, who had no personal 
reasons to fear him, liked him as 
little, and judged him even less: 
favourably. He had said, apropos: 
to a motion on the national credit, 
“This man will always be power- 
ful in opposition, but never great 
in administration. His under-- 
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standing is, I believe, impaired by 
the perversion of his heart.” He 
went with all the world to look 
on at the funeral. 


“Tt has been an imposing spectacle. 
It is a vast tribute paid to superior 
talents, but no great incitement to 


virtuous deeds. Vices, both degrad- 
ing and detestable, pre: Se this ae 
0 ry creature. Completely pros- 
rare he sacrificed everything to the 
whim of the moment. Cupidus alient, 
prodigus sui: venal, shameless, and 
‘yet pretty virtuous when pushed by 
‘@ prevailing impulse, but never truly 
virtuous, because never under the 
steady > ate of reason or the firm 
control of principle, I have seen this 
man, in the short space of two years, 
hissed, honoured, hated, mourned. 
Enthusiasm has just now presented 
him tic: time and reflection will 
shrink that stature.” 


Lafayette was in all respects 
the reverse of Mirabeau, ‘though 
both were for a time almost su- 
preme by the favour of the people. 
Lafayette had known nothing of a 
jeunesse orageuse, and was naturally 
inclined to be the champion of 
order; while Mirabeau had cyni- 
cally set respectability at defiance 
—had ruined himself almost be- 
yond redemption—and deemed all 
means were good for his personal 
ends. Mirabeau, as Morris said, 
was grand even in his vices; 
whereas Lafayette, though natu- 
rally chivalrous, was essentially 
small, and raised to power as the 
creature of circumstances. The 
one was resolutely imperious of 
will, and- would have insisted on 
the control of the Court that had 
bought him ; the other must have 
been plastic beyond all our previous 
belief, and morbidly susceptible ‘to 
each breath of the popular caprices. 
There is nothing more curious in 
the volumes of Morris than the 
account of those interviews of his 
with Lafayette, to which we have 
already made allusion. Lafayette 








unbosoms himself in moments of 
depression. He tells Morris that 
he is only anxious to step down 
from his high place, though Morris 
does not believe that for an in- 
stant. On the other hand, Morris 
stretches the privileges of friend- 
ship to lecture Lafayette on his 
vacillating attitudes, with a con- 
tempt he scarcely affects to con- 
ceal. He says :— 


“T have known my friend Lafayette’ 
now for many years, and can estimate 
at the just value both his words and 
his actions. He means ill to no one, 
but he has the besoin de briller. He 
is very much below the business he 
has — and if the sea runs 
: a gt he will be unable to hold the 

e 


We mignt multiply reports of 
their eccentric interviews. We 
give a single one by way of ex- 
ample. In November 1790, 


“He asks my opinion of the situa- 
tion. I give it sans ménagement, and 
while I speak he turns pale. [ tell 
him that, . . . as to himself, his per- 
sonal situation is extremely delicate ; 
that he nominally but not really com- 
mands his troops ; that I Rena 
not tell how he i is to establish 
line among them, but that unless 
can accomplish that object, he thors 
be ruined sooner or later. ... He 
says that he is only raised by circum- 
stances and events, so that when they 
cease he sinks, and the difficulty 
comes in how to excite them. I take 
care not to express, even by a look, 
my contempt and abhorrence, but 
simply observe that events will arise 
just enough of themselves, if he can 
make a good use of them, which I 
doubt, because he cannot place any 
confidence in his troops.” 


On one occasion, however, as 
related in Madame de Staél’s Life, 
Lafayette really showed resolution. 
It is true he was spurred to it by 
a double motive, for both his as- 
cendancy and his life were seriously 
threatened. Morris, who, for the 
most part, was behind the scenes, 
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was puzzled, with other people, by 
the Duke of Orleans’s sudden de- 
parture for England, in the autumn 
of 1790, on a mysterious mission. 
Morris shrewdly suspected the mis- 
sion to be a inere pretence, and, as 
it appears, he was quite right. 
The General had waited on the 
Duke and said— 


“ Monseignenr, I fear that the head 
of a personage of your uname will soon 
fall on the scaffold.” Then, as the 
person so addressed turued pale, he 
added, “ You have had the intention 
of having me assassinated. You may 
be assured that, an hour after me, a 
similar fate awaits yourself.” As the 
Duke asserted his innocence, the 
General answered, “That he was 
bound to accept his word of honour ; 
nevertheless he had such convincing 
evidence in his hands, that the Duke 
must either quit France in four-and- 
twenty hours, or be brought before 
a court of justice !” 


The Duke prudently elected to 
go, and petitioned the king to find 
him a pretext, and probably La- 
fayette recollected that at one time 
there had been a serious idea of 
making Monseigneur Lieutenant- 
Genera] of the kingdom. 

We hear a great deal in both 
books of the Bishop of Autun, who 
was saved through the Terror by his 
unfailing tact, by the zeal of his de- 
voted feininine friends, and by the 
prudence which kept him back from 
urging his pretensions to place,— 
for his capacity was soon recognised. 
ly the cabinet-makers and wire- 
pulers who were casting about for 
“Saviours of Society.” He was a 
frequeuter of the innermost circle 
at the Swedish Embassy ; he was 
in constant and cordial relations 
with Morris. Rivarol had pre- 
dicted that he might be anything 
he pleased, and he had been ap- 
pointed by the Assembly, on the 
14th July, one of the members 
of the committee to draw up the 
constitution. But like all men of 
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fine susceptibilities, he was nerv- 
ous; and with all his tact, in Feb- 
ruary 1791, he was already in mor 
tal apprehension, though he had 
better cause for clarm afterwards. 
Morris writes :— 


*©Go to the Louvre; ceo Madame 
de Flahault. She is ill in bed; play 
tixpenny whist with her. The Bishop 
of Autun is horribly frightened for his 
life. When she got home last night she 
found in a blank am a will of the 
Bishop making her his heir, In con- 
sequence of some things he had drop 
in conversation, she concluded he 
determined to destroy himself, and 
therefore spent the night in great 
agitation and tears. M. de Saint Foi, 
whom she roused at 4 o’clock in the 
morning, could not find the Bishop, 
he having slept near the church in 
which he was to consecrate two Bishops 
newly elected. At length it turns out 
that, pursuant to repeated threats, he 
feared that the clergy would cause him 
this day to be destroyed, and had 
ordered the letter not to be delivered 
till the evening, meaning to take it 
back if he lived through the day.” 


It shows the high opinion Morris 
had formed of his talents, that on 
the day of Mirabeau’s death, there 
is this entrv in the diary :— 


“T tell the Bishop of Autun that he 
should step into the vacancy he has 
made, and to that effect preach the 
funeral sermon, in which he should 
make a summary of his life, and dwell 
particnlarly on the last weeks in which 
he laboured to establish order ; then 
dwell on the necessity of order, and 
introduce properly the king.” 


Talleyrand did not care to bid for 
the perilous pre-eminence, nor did 
he put himself forward to preach 
the funeral discourse. But he did 
administer the last sacraments to 
the dying Mirabeau, and we know 
nothing in history more ludicrously 
shocking than that blasphemous 
profanation of the holy rites. It is 
interesting, throughout Madame de 
Staél’s Life, to trace Talleyrand 
treading dexterously among naked 
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sword-blades—making friends with 
all parties in turn,—with Feuil- 
lants and Constitutionalists — Gi- 
rondins and even Jacobins. 

Narbonne, like Talleyrand, had 
saved his head by flight, shortly 
before the September massacres. 
Bollman, the Hanoverian, had 
given shelter to Narbonne the night 
before both started for England, 
passing the guards at the city gates 
in the character of Englishmen. 
Bollman cleverly sketches and 
contrasts Narbonne and Talleyrand 
in his correspondence with Varn- 
hagen von Ense :— 


“Narbonne is rather tall, strong, 
and stout in build, but there is some- 
thing attractive, noble, and superior 
about him. His wit and the wealth 
of his ideas are inexhaustible. He is 
full of every social virtue. 
spires courage in the most despon- 
dent. He never ceases to charm, and 
when he chooses he can fascinate an 
individual or a whole society alike. 
There is only one man in France who 
comes up to him in this ray and 
who, in my opinion, far outstri 
and that is his friend M-- de Malloy” 
rand, formerly Bishop of Autun. 
Narbonne labours to please, and be- 
trays his wish to do so. Talleyrand 
makes no effort, and he is always calm, 
dispassionate, and at his ease. Nar- 
bonne is more brilliant ; Talleyrand 
is more refined, pleasing, "and neat in 
conversation. Serb does not 
by any means suit every one; the 
very fastidious do not care for him. 
He has no power over them, Talley- 
rand, without being less morally cor- 
rupt than Narbonne, can move even 
those who despise him tg tears.” 


“Madame de Staél, compromised, 
suspected, detested, and continu- 
ally denounced, having sheltered 
certain of her friends in the Em- 
bassy, having successfully begged 
the lives of others from Manuel, 
then a member of the Commune, 
had nevertheless lingered on in 
Paris, till her life, or at least her 
liberty, seemed in extreme danger. 
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She had decided at last to leave, as 
it chanced, on the very morning of 
the 2d September. Her friends 
implored her to delay her depart- 
ure, and not to start in a moment 
of such intense excitement, It 
was characteristic of her high 
courage and generosity that sho 
declined to comply. ‘She had 
made an appointment to pick up 
upon the road another of the ref- 
ugees, the Abbé de Montesquieu, 
and to take him with her to Swit- 
zerland, disguised as her servant. 
She would not throw him over, 
and so her preparations went for- 
ward, She had determined to 
take her departure as befitted her 
rank, and got into her lumbering 
coach, drawn by six horses and 
laden with luggage, with servants 
in her liveries. The liveried ser- 
vants and the aristocratic equipage 
were a rash and ostentatious de- 
fiance to the mob. ‘The cracking 
of the postilions’ whips attracted 
a crowd of old women, who threw 
themselves like so many furies 
upon the. horses, screaming that 
the travellers must be kept back— 
that they were carrying off the 
nation’s gold to the enemy.” More 
formidable assailants were at- 
tracted by the shrill clamour, 
and the postilions were. compelled 
to drive to the section of the 
quarter. Thence she. was con- 
ducted to the Hétel de Ville, and 
the way lay across the Place de 
la Gréve, where the blood of the 
victims of the 10th of August 
was scarcely yet dry. The drive 
lasted three hours at a foot’s pace, 
amidst the howls and murderous 
threats of the mob. The National 
Guard, to whom she appealed for 
assistance, answered with scoffs 
and jeers. Fortunately she found a 
chivalrous friend in the gendarme 
seated with her in +the carriage, 
who pledged himself to» protect 
her at the risk_of his own life. 
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Getting out of her coach at the 
Hotel de Ville, she made her way 
up the stairs through « forest of 
pikes. Neither the terrible ordeal 
she had gone through, nor the 
sanguinary associations of the 
place, had greatly shaken her 
nerves, when she found herself in 
the presence of Robespierre. Col- 
lat d’Hubois and Billaud Var- 
ennes were acting as secretaries 
to the “incorruptible one,” who ex- 
ercised despotic powers of life and 
death. Billaud’ Varennes, by the 
way, had not shaved for a fort- 
night, so his aspect was even more 
repulsive than it ordinarily was. 
The hall was crowded with the 
dregs of the populace, who were 
arves A Vive la Nation/ The 
envoy m Parma, who chanced 
to be present, and to whom she 
naturally turned for assistance, 
chose to disclaim her. Indignation 
brought about a reaction from her 
alarm and discouragement. “ As 
he would not apparently help me 
in this trouble, I determined to 
do the best for myself.” She 
claimed her rights as wife of an 
Ambassador, and showed. her pass- 
ports. Her papers were pro- 
nounced irregular, and it might 
have gone hard with her, had not 
the friendly Manuel made his 
appearance, and once more come 
to her help. He spoke in her 
favour, and left the Commune to 
deliberate, while he led her and 
her maid into a side-room. “ From 
the windows they could see the 
murderers with their sleeves turned 
up, and bloody hands, returning 
with wild cries across the Place de 
la Grive.” She waited in sus- 


for six mortal hours, till 
Manuel returned, and partially re- 
lieved her mind. After dark he 
escorted her back to the Embassy, 
where she was to he detained 
till she procured fresh passports. 
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They were brought her next morn- 
ing by Tallien, who was commis- 
sioned by the Commune to ac- 
company her to the barriers, where 
he resigned his place to the gen- 
darme who was to travel with 
her to the Jura. A very singular 
incident““had occurred while she 
was waiting the decision of the 
Commune. Her loaded carriage, 
standing at the door of the As- 
sembly, might well have tempted 
the rapacious and lawless mob. 
To her astonishment, she saw a 
man in the uniform of the National 
Guard clamber on to it and defend 
it from all attacks. The individ- 
ual accompanied Manuel when 
Manuel came to release her. He 
proved to be no less a personage 
than Santerre, the Commandant 
of the National Guard—* the de- 
testable ruffian,” as Boswell calls 
him, who showed Johnson and 
the Thrales over his brewery on 
their visit to Paris in 1775. He 
declared he had been actuated 
solely by gratitude for Necker’s 
distribution of grain to the starv- 
ing poptlation of the Faubourg 
St Antoine. Madame de Staél 
saw through the shallow pretext, 
for it was clear that, in those 
hours of massacre, he should have 
been at his post, protecting the 
victims who were being slaughtered 
in the prisons. The heroic woman 
did not profess to thank him, but 
merely told him that he might 
have been better employed. 
With that dramatic and sug- 
gestive episode of the Terror, we 
may bring our notice to a close. 
But we must add, by way of post- 
script, a final quotation from Lady 
Blennerhassett, in which she sums 
up some of the most striking in- 
cidents of the tragedy. Sho is 
writing of the retrospect after the 
9th Thermidor and the fall of 


Robespierre. 
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“On the vast battle-field he had 
spread over the whole of France, 
Madame de Stat] counted a host of 
dead who had crossed her path as 
frieuds or enemies. Camille I)esmou- 
lins, the gamin of the Revolution, who 
had once fastened Necker’s green 
cockade on his breast, and had invited 
to his wedding Robespierre, the gloomy 
guest who was afterwards to join bride 
and bridegroom in death; Barnave 
who h 1 sought to extinguish in his 
blood the flame his words had kindled ; 
Malesherbes, the hormour of the ma- 
gistracy, with whom a whole battle was 
lost ; Danton, who had foreseen the 
day when ‘Cato would be deemed a 
fool and Cvesar “a necessary evil ;’ 
Victor de Broglie, Custine, and with 
them so many others, who had stood 
up under the colours of the Republic 
for the ideal of their youthful days,— 
all of them, the leaders and those the 
led astray, had fallen alike beneat. 
the edge of the axe. Others, like 
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Chamfort, Clavidre, and Roland, had! 
sought escape by the dagger, the 
Archbishop Loménie de Brienne and 
Condorcet by poison. . . . Even those 
who had led evil lives died heroic 
deaths. Whilst the Abbé Emery w: 
preparing her for death, Egiée, a 
courtesan, sentenced for attempting 
to save the queen, exclaimed to a 
fellow-victim who went weeping to 
the guillotine, ‘You dishonour your- 
self.’ The Duc de Biron, that typical 
representative of a limitless enjoyment 
of life, oe to fly, bade defiance to 
pol judges, implored forgiveness of 
and the ing, and was, said an’ 
are at ly never more handsome than! 
on the tumbril which drew him to the 
lace of execution. Even Philippe, 
galité, before the revolutionary tri-, 
bunal, recovered his princely presencg, 
of mind, Asked if he had nothin 
to say in his defence, he answe 
that he would rather die to-day than, 
to-morrow.” 
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“THe question is, That a sum 
not exceeding £ be granted 
to her Majesty ”—a2nd so on. “To 
which an Ame. *ment has been 
moved, That the reduced sum of 
£—— be granted to her Majesty.” 

Whilst a number of questions of 
various degrees of importance aro 
awaiting legislative solution, the 
above formula represents the state 
of things by which an annually 
increasing amount of timo is occu- 
pied in the voting of the supplies 
necessary for the carrying on of 
her Majesty’s Government, It is 
admitted by every Minister and 
ex - Minister, and by a large 
majority of experienced members 
of the House, that an exccssive 
amount of the time of Parliamcnt 
is consumed in the discussion of 
the Estimates, I may quote here 
a single case as a specimen of the 
disproportionate length of time 
allotted to Estimates and to other 
important public business respec- 
tively. Almost exactly the same 
number of hours sufficed to secure 
the second reading of the Budget 
Bill, and the passage of the Na- 
tional Defence Bill through Oom- 
mittee, as were occupied in discuss- 





ing a slight aileged infraction of... 


his duty by a Scotch sheriff. But, 
whilst this is conceded, it is much 
less easy to agree upon remcdial 
ineasures. It is well, in the first 
place, to dispel the idea that the 
possession of the closure (whe- 
ther limited es at present, or 
enforced at tho unconditional 


pleasure of the majority) is suffi- 
cient to enable the Government of 
the day to carry business through 
the House with a high hand. 
This can easily be shown by the 
following figures: 


Suppose the 
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patliamentary session for 1890 to 


commence on Monday, February 
3d, and fo last till Friday, August 
22d. Deducting Saturdays and 
Sundays, this gives 118 working 
days, from which the Easter ond 
Whitsuntide holidays have further 
to be subtracted, Practically, 
therefore, about 130 days remaim 
to Parliament for absolute work. 
Wednesday, it should further be 
remembered, is a half day; but, per 
contra, as the House occasionally 
sits on Saturdays towards the cud 
of the session, I havo treated this 
day as though it were ao full sit- 
ting. Theoretically, of these 130 
days three-fifths, or 78 sittings, 
are allotted to private members, 
and 52 to the Government ; but, in 
practice, we may assume that these 
proportions aro reversed. We have 
then, in a normal sezsion, cay, 80 
Government days of cight hours 
cach, or 640 hours. Within that 
space of time the whole legislative 
performances of the session have 
to be accomplished ; tho taxation of 
the country determined ; a consider- 
cable number of formal measures, 
such as the Expiring Laws or Ap- 
propriation Bills, carried through ; 
and-Jast, but very, very far nowa- 
days from least, the Estimates dis- 
cussed and adopted. 

It is upon the question of the 
competency of the Héuso to dis- 
cuss these Estimates fully, yet not 
unreasonably, that its reputation 
as a business assembly must de- 
pend, With our present procedure 
rules it is, as I have said, simply 
impossible for any Government to 
force them through the House, 
There are in the different classes 
of Estimates — navy, army, and 
civil service—191 votes, exclusive 
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of Supplementary Estimates. If 
an Opposition is determined to 
exercise its strict rights to the ut- 
most, they can first, whilst in Com- 
mittee, take 191 votes against the 
application of the closure, 191 
more on each separate vote, and 
repeat this process when tho votes 
are reported to the whole House. 
764 divisions, each of which wo 
may take i} would occupy a quar- 
ter of an hour, would occupy 191 
of the 640 Government hours, by 
the simple process of walking 
through the lobbies upon the ques- 
tion of the closure on Estimates 
alone. If, in addition to this, an 
average discussion of something 
under two and a half hours wero 
allowed ‘te each vote—and many 
votes very properly take a much 
greater amount cf timc—the result 
would be that the whole of tho 
Government time would be ab- 
sorbed in the mere voting of Sup- 
ply. That such an extremo state 
of things would be intolerable will, 
I assume, be generally conceded. 
But it is unfortunately the case 
that we are, every ycar, making 
steps in that direction; and it is 
worth considering how such a 
danger can be averted. Both po- 
litical parties ought to bo equally 
interested. The Opposition pro- 
fess their confidence that the next 
general election will place them 
in power. If so, they presumably 
wish for a reasonably free hand 
for the process of legislation. How 
is this to be secured for the me- 
jority of the day, who, according 
to all rules of common-sense, ought 
ultimately to govern, aftcr the 
minority haz been fairly heard? 
Mr H. H. Fowler, Secretary to 
the Treasury in Mr Gladstone’s 
Government, has recently written 
a very interesting and valuable 
article on the question of Com- 
mittee of Supply, showing, in the 
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first place, how unimportant have 
been the actual reductions of ex- 
penditure made in Committee dur- 
ing 2 long series of years; and 
suggesting, in the second plac, 
the reference of Civil Service Esti- 
mates to a strong committee for 
preliminary examination before 
being submitted to the House. 
Mr Fowler makes the suggestion 
that a largesclass of votes, if pass- 
ed by such a committee, should 
forthwith goto the House of Oom- 
mons for report without further 
discussion in Committee of Supply. 
There aro many attractions in 
this schemo, and two substantial 
objections. In the first place,’ 
the Government of the day must 
have a number of supporters on the 
committco proportionate to their 
majority in the House. The Esti- 
mates aro presented on the respon- 
sibility of the Government, and 
any serious change therein must 
lead to the resignation either of the 
Ministry, or, at all events, of an 
individual Minister, in whom a 
large majority of the House may 
havo full confidence. If, on the 
other hand, the decisions of Mr. 
Fowler’s proposed committee were 
frequently reversed by the whole 
House, it would becom> a dis- 
credited and useless body. It is 
to be assumed that nowadays no 
administration would venture to 
submit totally indefensiblo items: 
of expenditure, by which I mean 
such items as they would be unable 
to defend to the satisfaction of the 
bulk of their own supporters. We 
might then have the same com- 
plaints of the action of the mechan-' 
ical majority in an up-stairs com-: 
mittee, as are part of the stock-in- . 
trade of the Opposition of the da 
in the whole House. The seco 
objection to Mr Fowler’s scheme is 
that the appointment of such a 
committee as he suggests would 
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limit the right of free discussion of 
policy in the whole House, oppor- 
tunities for which are now afforded 
by our discussions in Oommittée. 
This objection is so generally enter- 
tained, and, within certain limits, 
ig so justifiable, that full weight 
must be given to it. At the same 
time, it is clear that if members 
push their rights to anything re- 
sembling their logieal extreme, 
parliamentary paralysis must in- 
evitably result, 

Two sets of propositions, irre- 
concilablé with one another, can 
plausibly be advanced. A, B, 
and C—members of the Opposi- 
tion—maintain that. they are sent 
by their constituents to criticise 
the proposals of a Government in 
which those constituents have no 
confidence, and that they are en- 
titled to the use of that free speech 
which is the vested right of every 
member of Parliament. But W, 
X, Y, and Z— Ministerialists — 
contend that they have as in- 
defeasible a right to explain to 
their constituents the reasons 
why they support the adminis- 
tration as their colleagues have 
to define their grounds for oppo- 
sition ; and that they are further 
bound, as representing the majority 


of the electorate, to see that the 


will of the country is carried out, 
whether by the ing of certain 
legislation or the prompt voting 
of supplies. Then comes in a 
third factor in the question— 
namely, the physical impossibility 
of allowing each letter of the 
alphabet the extent of time he is 
theoretically entitled to, to enable 
him to express his views on public 
uestions. 

Hitherto the question has been 
settled in a rough and ready man- 
ner by the tacit understanding in 
the House that A should speak 
for one party and Z for the other. 


It cannot be said that'the circum- 
stances of the present time are 
wholly unfavourable to the con- 
tinuance of such a practice. News- 
papers and magazines are on the 
increase, nor is there a member of 
Parliament, capable of making a 

h, whase services will not be 
gladly hailed by Primrose Léagues 
or Radical Hundreds, as the case 
may be, in every district of the 
empire. No man, therefore, who 
has anything to say, need fear he 
cannot get a much better hearing 
somewhere in the country’ than 
he will usually receive. from the 
dozen members or so who form 
his average audience on a Suppl 
night. On the other hand, if eac 
of the 670 members intends to 
ay his right of speaking to its 

extent, a rule must be pro- 
vided limiting individual speeches 
to something under one minute per 
night of eight hours. This state 
of things requires the active inter- 
vention, either of the responsible 
leaders of the two great parties 
themselves, or, if they will not: 
act, of those supreme arbiters the! 
constituencies, 

When, some years ago, Mr’ 
Gladstone introduced his new Pro-' 
cedure Rules, they were oppased 
by the Conservative party, not on 
the ground that procedure reform 
was, unnecessary, but that the re- 
sponsible leaders and (the over- 
whelming majority at all events 
of) the rank and file, of the then 
Conservative Opposition, had shown 
no such factious spirit of obstruc- 
tion as to disentitle them to a 
voice in the conduct of public 
affairs. Many of us held that the 
very fact of our assent being nec- 
essary to the imposition of the clos- 
ure would have entailed upon our 
leaders sq serious a responsibility 
in the eyes of the country, had 
they hesitated to accord it, that 
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they would never have ventured 
to do so when it was demanded 
with any show of reason. Secondly, 
had this power been /intrusted to 
the Opposition leaders, the threat 
of withdrawing their egis would 
have enabled them to control the 
possible vagaries of fourth, fifth, 
or sixth parties. It is useless, 
however, to revert to ancient his- 
tory: the fact remains that, as 
matters stand, our rules cannot 
bear the strain that may in any 
session be imposed on them. 

Can we remedy this state of 
things? If so, what are the least 
drastic and offensive measures we 
can adopt? 

Limitation of the number and 
length of speeches would do a good 
deal ; but it is an unpleasant re- 
medy, and invidious in applica- 
tion. Ministers would have to be 
exempted certainly—ex-Ministers, 
movers, and seconders of motions 
and amendments probably ; and if 
the indulgence had to be extended 
to leading private members, such 
as the Parnellite chiefs, we might 
have a difficulty in determining 
who was or was not a leading 
member, Moreover, even a lim- 
ited number of speeches, if mem- 
bers so chose, could easily be made 
to cccupy more minutes than Big 
Ben accords us nightly. 

It seems possible that a partial 
adoption of Mr Henry Fowler’s 
schemo might be of use, A strong 
committee might be appointed, to 
whom, say, in the second session of 
every new Parliament, the regular 
Estimates might be referred. I 
suggest the sccond session, co 23 to 
give new Ministers—if there has 
been a chango of Government— 
time to shako down into their 
offices. This committee would 
have the right of examining per- 
sonally those permanent officials 
on whose advice the Minister of 
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the day frames his estimates. Any 
member who had a complaint to 
make of details of expenditure—as 
distinct from questions of policy— 
might appear before them and 
state his case. After the examina- 
tion of one set of estimates by such 
a@ committee, their main duty in 
future years would be to report 
on any variations of expenditure 
that might arise in following years’ 
Estimates, The House of Com- 
mons could probably trust such a 
body to decide a number of petty 
questions at present brought before 
it. Nevertheless, I should not 
propose formally to withdraw any 
portion of any vote from the 
cognisance of the whole House. 
Every decision of theirs would 
be subject to confirmation. The 
benefit of their existence would be 
that no abuse would pass uncheck- 
ed; whilst petty points could be 
elucidated without the waste of 
the: time of the whole House. 
The details of the votes thus 
settled, the question of the policy 
remains for consideration. Here 
I would propose something in 
the nature of an automatic clos- 
ure. It is painful for Mr A to 
be “pounced on” when he rises 
to speak; but if a definite time 
can be agreed on when discussion 
shall be terminated by prearrange- 
ment, no person’s corns need bo 
trodden on. The purport of this 
article is merely to deal with re- 
form in our method of voting 
supplies, so the following sugges- 
tion only refers to Estimates pro- 
cedure, Why should not the 
Minister in charge of any branch 
of the Estimates make a proposal, 
to bo decided without debate, that 
a certain number of sittings of the 
House should be devoted to the 
class of which he has charge? Take 
Wer Offico estimates, for example. 
Tho leadcr of the House, or the 
30 
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Secretary of State,.would first en- 
deavour, through the medium of 
the whips, to ascertain who wanted 
to speak, and what the general 
views of the Opposition leaders 
were as to how much time was re- 
ired for the consideration of his 
votes. If the Opposition refuse to 
express an opinion, they can only 
blame themselves if they are the 
sufferers. Suppose three or four 
nights ‘to be allotted to the army. 
Members know exactly how much 
time they have to speak in; they 
fix their attention on the really 
salient points in the votes; the 
Chairman of Committee may be 
trusted to call on the men who 
speak with most authority on war- 
like questions, and members need 
not foes that the exigencies of 
Irish, or any other class of Supply, 
will burke the discussion of im- 
portant War Office questions. 

Tf such a practice were extended 
to the whole of Supply, the 
Government of the day would 
gain two distinct and fair ad- 
vantages. First, an end would be 
put to the inevitable temptation 
of every Opposition to use the 
forms of the House to defeat any 
Minister’s suggestion that Supply 
ought to occupy so many nights. 
#.g., if Mr Smith says the Irish 
votes ought to be disposed of in a 
week, there is an inducement to 
discredit his judgment outside the 
House, by causing them to extend 
over a fortnight. Secondly, the 
Government would be able to 
apportion with some approach to 
accuracy the timé to be devoted 
to legislation and to Supply re- 
spectively. Nowadays, if an Ad- 
ministration enutherates a long 
list of measures in the Queen’s 
Speech, it does so with an almost 
certain knowledge that many of 
them won’t pass. The Opposition 
then pervade the country, taunting 
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the Government with legislative 
incapacity. If, on the other hand, 
their programme is meagre, they 
are reproached with neglect in 
attempting to deal with many 
measures important to the country. 
It would therefore be no slight 
benefit to whichever party was in 
power to know with some accu 
what the course of public busi- 
ness would be. 

There is an object in suggesting 
that a certain number of sittings 
of the House should be devoted to 
each class of Supply, rather than 
that the votes should be reported 
by a certain day. The House 
might desire to retain its control 
over a particular class of Estimates 
until some question or questions 
incident thereto had been disposed 
of. Ora sudden emergency might 
arise, necessitating the interrup- 
tion of Supply, in order to deal 
with a vote of censure or other 
urgent business. If the House 
were bound to receive the report 
by a fixed day, the votes might 
have to pass entirely undiscussed. 

In venturing to bring these sug- 
gestions before the public, I am 
aware that I may be addressing 
three classes of dudience. To those 
men, if any, who really desire to 
bring parliamentary government 
to a dead-lock—because their own 
party are not in power—I would 
merc_7 point out the danger of 
reprisals hereafter. There are a 
second party, who are inclined to 
think that we have quite enough 
legislation as it is, and that the 
fewer the bills passed, the better 
for the nation. Without in any 
way wishing to pose as an authority 
as to the limits of justifiable op- 
position, I would venture to com- 
mend one suggestion to the special 
consideration of the Oonservative 

y- Have we ever, since 1841, 
been as strong as we were in 1874? 
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What was the main cause of our 
triumph then? I have little doubt 
election agents would reply, almost 
unanimously, that it was due to 
the irritation provoked by the 
over-legislation of Mr Gladstone’s 
Government. This irritation was 
created, not by what the then Gov- 
ernment proposed to do, but what 
they had actually accomplished. 
The fluctuating body of electors 
who determine general elections 
care but little for the adoption 
of abstract resolutions, or for the 
second reading of bills that never 
emerge from Committee. But if 
an unpopular measure or two be 
actually imposed upon the country 
by a Radical Government, strong 
Conservative reaction, similar to 
that of 1874, may be expected. 
Lastly, there are many men on 
both sides.of the House of Com- 
mons, and 2 vast body outside, 
who sincerely desire to see the 
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House restored to its ancient 
dignity, without any reference to 
party politics. It is on such non- 
party lines that I have endeav+ 
oured to frame this article. No 
doubt, by some means or other, 
the work of the House will be got 
through after a fashion, even with 
our present rules, But it will be 
got through, I fear, by the over- 
straining of our statesmen’s physi- 
cal health, by constraining them 
to neglect their executive duties— 
by scenes in the House, personal 
altercations, silencing or closuring 
individual members — and scram- 
bling through important business 
in the dog-days without adequate 
discussion. It is the hope of doing 
something to avert some of these 
possible evils that has induced 
me, though comparatively a young 
member, to write these lines. 


H. Starrorp Nortucore. 
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Harris, T. L., 286, 287, 289. 

Hedges, William, the Diary of (after- 
wards Sir William Hedges), during his 
Agency in Bengal, edited by R. 
Barlow and Colonel Henry Yule, R.E., 
C.B., LL.D., reviewed, 795. 

Hero any LEANDER, translated from 
Schiller, by Sir Theodore Martin, 38. 
Hornby, Geoffrey, Sir, on the British 

navy, 440. 

HosTace, THE, from the German of 
Schiller, translated by Sir Theodore 
Martin, 532. 

HyMNOLOGY OF THE ScoTrisH Krnk, 
THE New, 657 — preparation of the 
New Hymnal, 659—the altering of 
hymns, 660—strife in the Church, 
662 — meetings of the Hymnal Com- 
mittee, 663—the Hymnal sanctioned 
by the General Assembly, 666. 

IMPRESSIONS OF AN IMPRESSIONIST, THE : 
AN ARCADIAN Summer, I.-V., 741. 

‘In Vinculis,’ by Wilfrid Scawen Blunt, 
reviewed, 435. 

Iran plateau, 864. 

Isfahan, the city of, 859. 

IsLAND OF WoMEN,-MINICOY, THE, 197, 
308. 

Italian opposition to monarchy, 387. 

Jusserand’s, M., ‘ English Wayfaring’ Life 
in the Fourteenth Century,’ referred 
to, 866. 

KArtw River ann Ktm, a Visit To 
THE, 453—Muhammerah, the port of 
the Karin, 454—preparations for the 
journey, 456—Ahwaz, the former. cap~ 
ital of Khuzistan, 457—the sandstone 
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weirs in the Karin, 458—the decay of 
Shustar, 460 —fertility of the soil 
around Dizfil, 464—a matrimonial 
match-maker, 468—the Badamek pla- 
teau, 471—a robber chieftain, 472— 
arrival at Khoramabad, 473—Burdjird 
and its valloy, 475—the | sly city of 
Kim, 478 —rcopening of the river- 
channels and the construction of rail- 
ways, 480. 

Khonsdr, the valley of, 849. 

Kirghiz nomads, the, 544. 

Kt» To Isranin, 843—pleasant gardens 
of Kim, id.—Sir John Chardin’s de- 
scription of Kim in 1673, 1b,—junction 
of the great caravan-routes, 845—floral 
richness of the plains, 847—the Hul- 
wand pass, 843 — inland town of 
Gulpaigin, 849—the valley of Khonsar, 
ib,—a mountain retreat, 851—pass of 
Ali-Gidar and the Dizfil river, 852— 
route from Isfahin to Burijird, 853— 
a treeless district, 854—the roads to 
Shustar, 85 hysique of the Persian 
soldiers, 856—journey through cncient 
Media, 857—general character of the 
country, 858—semi-ruincd state of 
Isfahan, 859—present trade cf tho city, 
861—the Shah’s son, 863—profiles of 
the country between the Iran plateau 
and the head of the Persian Gulf, 
864. 

Lapy Basy, Chapters IV.-VI., 1—VIL.- 
IX., 180—X.-XIV., 337—XV.-XVIL, 


482—XVIII. -XX., 6383—XXI.-XXIIL, 


759. 

Lafayette, vacillation of, 877. 

* Letters on Literature,’ by Andrew Lang, 
reviewed, 423. 

LiseRAL UNIONIST, wHy I PECAME 4, 
248—attends a mecting cf Irishmen in 
New York, 1d.—anti-British character 
of the proceedings, 249—Lord Salis- 
bury’s exposure of the weakness of 
Gladstonian Home Rule, 252 — the 
author begins to doubt the ultimate 
value of the Home Rule proposals, 
ib.—he consults Mr Gladstone, who 
is unable to solve his doubts, 253— 
Grattan’s Parliament, 259 — becomes 
an Imperialist, 262. 

LocaL GOVERNMENT IN SCOTLAND, 297 
—the three distinct organisations, 
298 —the parochial , 1b, —the 
munici ard, 301 — :he count 
board, 1.—local taxation of Scotland, 
302—sketch of a ‘Local Government 
Bill, 303—burghs and parishes, 304. 

‘London Life, A,’ by Henry James, re- 
viewed, 827. 

Lovxpes, Ovr'Lapry or, 44. 

Love. Love Ever! from the German of 
Schiller, translated by Sir Theodore 
Martin, 370, 


MAxweELL, Sir Patrick, AND THE 
Dervit, 306, 

Media, the ancient, 357. 

MINIcOY, THE ISLAND OF WOMEN :— 

I. Position of Minicoy, 197—inspec- 
tion of a cozal-reef, 199—hermit-crabs, 
201 — hunting turtle, 203—all the 
women on the island clothed in silk, 
207—the native boats, 209—fishing in 
the lagoons, 212. . 

II. Deputation of ladies, 307 — 
female management in Minicoy, 308— 
the woman the head of the house, 309 
—the ladies’ club, 312—curious sexual 
relations, 313—perfection of the san- 
‘itary arrangements, 314 — was this 
island visited by Marc Polo? 316— 
rat-hunting, 318—visit to the light- 
house, 321. 

Mirabeau, 875. 

Monaco, the fortress town of, 680. 

Monte Carlo, the gambling rooms of, 681. 

‘ Morris, Gouverneur, Diary and Corres- 

— of,’ referred to, 868. 

‘Motley, John L., the Correspondence 
of,’ edited by G. W. Curtis, reviewed, 
561. 

Narbonne, 871, ‘ 

NatTionaAL Derence, 487 — invasion 
scares, 438—the a and condi- 
tion of the navies of foreign Powers, 
440—Sir Geoffrey Hornby on the 
British navy, 1d.—a blockade and its 
effects, 442—our naval weakness, 445 
—necessity for an increased military 
service, 448—the pressing wants of the 
navy, 460—financial aspects of the 
question, 451. 

Necker as a financicr, 875. 

New LicutTs oN THE CENTENARY OF 
THE REVOLUTION, 869. 

Newman, Cardinal, on Falstaff’s death- 
bed, 326. ; 

Notes FroM THE Conco, 84, 

Otp Lovr AND THE NEw, THE, by A. 
Lang, 842. 

OLD SALOON, THE :— 

March: The Prince of Wales’ 
Speeches and Addresses, 421—Letters 
on Literature, by Andrew Lang, 423— 
The Career of Major George Broadfoot, 
C.B., by Major W. Broadfoot, R.E., 
427—Thomnas Poole and his Friends, 
by Mrs Henry Sandford, 431—Jn Vin- 
culis, by Wilfrid Scawen Blunt, 435. 

April: Zhe Correspondence of John 
L. Motley, edited by G. W. Curtis, 
561—Leaves from an Lgypiian Note- 
ng by Isaac Taylor, Canon of York, 

June: The Two Chie/s uf Dunboy: 
or, an Irish Romance of the Last Cen- 
tury, by J. A. Froude, 809—G@reifen- 
stein, by F, Merion Crawford, 822—A 
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London Life, by Henry James, 827— 
Plain Frances Mowbray, other 
Stories, by the Honourable Emily 
Lawless, 830— Elizabeth, and other 
Sketches, by the author of Miss Molly, 
833, 
OurPHANT, LAURENOE, 280—his varied 
qualifications, 1b.— early life, 281— 

visits the Crimea before the war, 282 

—enters Parliament, 283—dabbles in 

| spiritualism, 284—strong views on the 

insincerity of politicians, 285—influ- 
t ence of a new religious teacher, 286— 
Oliphant goes into seclusion, 287—in 
Paris during the siege, 288—marries a 
kindred soul, 1b.—whimsicalities of 
Harris the prophet, 289—development 
5 of views ultimating in ‘Scientific Re- 
ligion,’ 290—scheme for the colonisa- 
tion of the Jews in Palestine, 292— 
establishes himself at Haifa, 293—his 
mystical works and their origin, 294— 
personality of the man, 296. 
Our Lapy or LourpEs, 44—the traffic 
to the Holy Grotto, 45—M. Lassere, 
the conductor of the enterprise, 46— 
} the part played by the Roman Catholic 
clergy, 51. 
Pamir, PASSAGE OF THE, 542. 
PARLIAMENTARY Prospects, 577—the 
Separatists impeach the administra- 
tion of the law in Ireland, 16.—defence 
of, by Mr Balfour, 578—demolition of 
the Seoemntine by Mr Goschen, 580— 
the ‘Special Commission” Inquiry, 
583—tactics of the Opposition, 586— 
Mr Gladstone and the by - el: :tions, 
589. 
Persian soldiers, physique of the, 356, 
‘PHILANTHROPIST: A TALE OF THE 
Vicinance CoMMITTEE AT San FRAN- 

c1sco, 263. 

PicKLE oF SALT, A: A TALE OF THE 
INDIAN Monopo.y, 668. 

Pitt, Thomas, remarkable career of, 803. 

‘Plain Frances Mowbray, and other 
Stories,’ by the Honourable Emily 
Lawless, reviewed, 830. 

PLEASURES OF SICKNESS, THE, 546. 

Potish Novetist, A: Henry SIEN- 
KIEWICz, 498—his style, 499 —‘ Bartek 
Zwycigzca,’ 501—his miscellaneous 
works, 509. 

‘Poole, Thomas, and his Friends,’ by Mrs 
Henry Sandford, reviewed, 431. 

- Procgpvure In THE House oF CoMMONS, 
882—how grants are voted, 4.—dis- 
cussion of the Estimates, 16.— Mr 
Fowler’s suggestion for referring the 
Estimates to a strong committee, 883 
—the right of members to criticise the 
Estimates, 884—the new ure 
Rules, id.—limitation of number and 
length of speeches, 885—duties and 
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ers of the suggested committee, 
1b,— limitation of time for debates, 
and automatic closure, 1.—number of 
sittings, 886—restoration of the ancient 
dignity of the house, 887. 

RAILWAYS—THEIR Future 1n CHINA, 
394—hostility of the provincial gov- 
ernors and officials, i1b.—construction 
of a coal railway, 396—profitable open- 
ing for foreign capital, 398—the over- 
land trado in tea, 401—the Colquhoun 
and Holt-Hallet projected railway, ib. 

— CoNVERSATIONS IN A STUDIO, 

a. 

REVOLUTION, CENTENARY OF THE, NEw 
LIGHTs ON THE, 865—causes of that 
tremendous revolt of humanity, 1b.— 
effete condition of the Church, 867— 
testimony of two contemporary wit- 
nesses, 868—Madame de Staél, a cen- 
tre of political gossip, 869—-Gouverneur 
Morris, an American citizen, ib.—a 
or picker-up of information in 
boudoirs, bedrooms, and baths, 870— 
rivalry of the political gossip-gatherers, 
871— Narbonne and nch morals, 
ib.—the food question as a factor in 
the Revolution, 872—morality set at 
nought, ib.—great value of the diaries 
of Morris, 873—his plan for rescuin 
the King of France, 874—mistake o 
the Court in relying upon bribery and 
corruption, 7b.—Mirabeau, Danton, and 
Robespierre,875—Necker as a financier, 
ib.—the stormy debates of the States- 
General, 876—Talleyrand, 1b.—vacilla- 
tion of Lafayette, 877—the Bishop of 
Autun, 878— “‘sixpenny whist,” 4. 
—Madame de Staél’s flight from Paris, 
879—after the fall of Robespierre, 880. 

RIVIERA, ON THE, 676—the English 
colonies along the coast, ib.—the for- 
tress town of Monaco, 680—the gam- 
bling rooms of Monte Carlo and their 
frequenters, 681—life in hotels and 
boarding-houses, 684—the invasion of 
tourists, 686. 

Robespierre, 875. 

Rupotpx or Hapssurc, by Schiller, 
— by Sir Theodore Martin, 

56. 

Russian intrigue in India, 540. 

Salisbury’s, Lord, Edinburgh speeches, 
145. 

Scenes From A SILENT WORLD :— 

Hi. The —_ against the ex- 
pediency of the capital penalty, 214— 
story of an unfortunate murderer, 215 
—the death penalty in America, 221 
—a child-murder case, 223. 

III. Prison visitors, 617—escape of 
a murderer, 622—a prima —_, 
prison, 624—story of a wa ife, 
628—a practical Socialist, 630. 
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Separatists, exposure of, by Mr Goschen, 
580. 


Sexual relations, curious, 313. 

Shah of Persia’s son, 863. 

Shakespeare’s medical knowledge, 329, 
et seq. 

StcKNEss, THE PLEAsUREs oF, 546. 

SrenkrEw10z, Henry, A PotisH Novet- 
IsT, 498. 

Socialism, spread of, in Germany, 381. 

Socialist, a practical, 630. 

Sprine at OxrorD, 722.. 

‘Staél, Madame de, Life of,’ by Lady 
Blennerhasset, referred to, 868. 

Stafford, Lord, trial and execution of, 241. 

Stanley's expedition for the relief of 
Emin Pasha, 94. . 

— stormy debates of the, 
876. 

STIF¥-NECKED GENERATION, A, conclu- 
sion, 53. 

Stup10, RECENT CONVERSATIONS IN A, 
591. 

Talleyrand, 876. 

Titus Oates, 228—his announcement of 
a “‘Popish plot,” 230—examination of 
Oates by the king, 232— Coleman 
arraigned for high treason, 234— the 
eharacter of the evidence given by 
Oates, 236—trial and execution of 
Lord Stafford, 241—Duke of York on 
the throne, 243—Oates disgraced, 245 
— he receives a pension, 246 — turns 
Baptist, and dies in the odour of 
sanctity, 7. 

True Guost Srory, A, 108. 

*Two Chiefs of Dunboy, the; or, an 
Irish Romance of the Last Century,’ 
by J. A. Froude, reviewed, 809. 

Two Oxp Inprans AND A Dramonn, 795 
—establishment and development of 
British enterprise in India, 1b.—for- 
mation of the East India Company in 
1599, 796—its pro; as a trading 
association, 1d,—William Hedges ap- 
pointed — of the Company's 
offices in the Bay of Bengal in 1681, 
797—his troubled career in India, ib, 
—pecuniary immorality of the Com- 


pany’s officials, 799—story of Job 
Charnock and his Hindoo wife, 800 
—dismissal of Hedges, 802—remark- 
able career of Thomas Pitt, 803 — 
story of the purchase and sale of the 
Pitt diamond, 805. 

UniTrep States, GENTLEMEN EMI- 
GRANTS TO THE, 404, 

‘Wales’, Prince of, Speeches and Ad- 
dresses,’ reviewed, 421. 

WemyssEs OF WEMyYss, THE, 689— 
the controversy regarding the history 
of the family, 690—the attitude of the 
Wemysses during the War of Inde- 
pendence, 691—division and reunion of 
the lands of the Wemysses, b.—Sir 
John Wemyss taken prisoner at Pinkie, 
693 —fames VI. and the Wemyss 
family, 695—new dignities, 696— 
the Wemyss family and the Covenant, 
ib.—a’ coal ring in the seventeenth 
century, 697—how the Wemyss peer- 
age became separated from the family 
estates, 700—Lord Elcho joins Prince 
Charles, 702—the present Mr Erskine 
Wemyss, 703—Sir William Fraser and 
his painstaking research, ib. 

WEsTBURY, THE Lirz or RICHARD, 
Lorp, 71—his reputation in advocacy, 
73—urges Chancery reform, 74—the 
question of appellate jurisdiction, 75 
—his contests with Mr Gladstone on 
the Divorce Bill, 76—defeat of Lord 
Palmerston’s ee on the Con- 
spiracy to Murder Bill, 77—appointed 
Tord Chancellor, 79—his sodgnanh in 
the case of ‘Essays and Reviews,’ 80 
—his fall, 81. 

Way I Became a LIBERAL UNIONIST, 
by George Brooks, 248. 
Work OF THE SESSION BEFORE EASTER, 
744—impeding public business, 796— 
mischievous tactics of the Opposition, 
727—the Scotch Local Government Bill, 
729—rebuff received by Lord Salisbury, 
731—Lord Rosebery as a Separatist, 
788—Mr Goschen’s review of the fin- 
ancial position, 788—the lessons of the 

recent by-elections, 739. 
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Important Literary Papers. 
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EDINBURGH REVIEW, April, 1889. Price, $1.25. 


The Language and Literature of the Age. A valuable commentary on past and 
present tendencies in literature. 


The Recluss, by William Wordsworth. A careful and discriminating criticism of 
Wordsworth’s poetry and his place in English literature. 


French Preachers in the Thirteenth Century. A study in early sermon-writing, 
a long neglected feature of European literature. 


QUARTERLY REVIEW, April, 1889. Price, $1.25. 

The Old Age of Goethe. Summary of the latest Goethe criticism. 

Raleigh’s Poetry and Life. An interesting study in Elizabethan literature. 

Mr. Norris’s Novels. A careful and novel analysis of one of the most popular of 
English writers. 

Wiclif and His Works. An essay in ea ly English literature. 

Motley’s Correspondence. 


Alfred de Musset, I. By Arséne Houssaye. Fortnightly Review, April, 1889. Price, 40 
cents. “ The first section of a delightfully gossipy paper.”—PAila. Press. 


Edmund Scherer. By Prof. Edward Dowden, LL.D. Fortnightly Review, April, 1889. Price, 
4ocents. A scholarly criticism on the great French critic, whose recent death makes the 
paper especially timely. 

Some Lessons of Antiquity. By Prof. F. Max Miiller. Fortnightly Review, March, 1889. 

The eae of French Thought. By Mme. Blaze de Bury. fortnightly Review, March, 
1889. 

Hopes and Fears for Literature. By Prof. E. Dowden. Fortnightly Review, Febuary, 1889. 

The Trade of Author. Fortnightly Review, February, 1889. 

Elizabethan and Victorian Poetry. By J.A. Symonds. Fortnightly Review, January, 1889. 

Ibsen’s Social Dramas. By Edmund Gosse. Fortnightly Review, January, 1889. 

Victor Hugo: Toute le Lyre. Two papers. By Algernon Charles Swinburne. Fortnightly 
Review, January and February, 1889. 

Excluded Plays. Westminster Review, March, 1889. Price, 40 cents. 

Zola. By Mrs. Emily Crawford. Contemporary Review, January, 1889. Price, 40 cents. 

Shakespeare in Somerset. By the Dean of Wells. Contemporary Review, April, 1889. 

Falstafi’s Deathbed. By Dr. C. Creighton. Blackwood’s Magazine, March, 1889. Price, 
30 cents. 

Laurence Oliphant. By Mrs. Oliphant. SBlackwood’s Magasine, February, 1889. Price, 30- 
cents. 

Frangois Rabelais. LZdinburgh Review, January, 1889. Price, $1.25. 


SHAKESPEARIANA. 


A Monthly Magazine devoted to the Study of Shakespeare and Shakespearian Literature.. 
Price, $2.00 per year ; 20 cents per number. 

Contents To May: Medico-Shakes jan Fanaticism. Dr. B. R. Field.—Titus Adronicus, 
“ Three Papers. Appleton Morgan.—A Plea fora Reference Canon. A.A, Adee.—A Study in Muck 
Ado About Nothing. Three Papers. W. H. Fleming.—The Children in Shakespeare. H. M. 
Bridges.—J. O. Hal ey te ew Sonnets. Dr. Wm. J. Rolfe.—Shakespearian Music. Wm. 
MacDonald.—Did Ben Jonson Write Bacon's Works? Alfred Waites,—Editorial Comment,—The 

Open Court.—Miscellany.—Shakespeare Societies.—Book Reviews. 





LEONARD SCOTT PUBLICATION COMPANY, 
29: Park Row. New York. 





Leonard Scott Extras, 


THE BISMARCK DYNASTY. 


From the Contemporary Review for February, 1889. Price, 15 cents. 

This article has made more talk than any recent magazine paper. Eight editions of the Re- 
view have been called for in England and it has been translated into the chief languages of 
Europe. Mr. Smalley characterizes it thus: “The article has made more talk than any re- 
cent magazine paper. It is an ingenious mosaic of all the hostile gossip of Berlin against 
the two Bismarcks, father and son, put together with some literary skill, with none too 
much scruple, with a total absence of charity, with no large allowance for Adam’s fall, and ! 
with far too much violence to carry conviction. Rumor assigned it to Sir Morell Mackenzie ; ' 
to Mrs. Oliphant, the novelist, holding a pen for the Empress Frederick ; to Sir Robert Morier ; 
to a syndicate of Sir Robert’s friends; to Sir M. Grant Duff, who is one of them; to Lord 
Arthur Russell, who is another ; and to Dr. Geffcken. 


CIVILIZATION IN AMERICA. 


By Matthew Arnold, From the JVineteenth Century for April, 1888, Price, 15 
cents. 

This paper possesses peculiar interest from the fact that it embodies Mr. Arnold’s criticism 
on America as derived from his last journey here, and completed only a short time before his 
death. The paper attracted great attention when published, and should be read by all who 
would have the keen and sharp criticism of this gifted thinker and writer. 


ROBERT ELSMERE AND THE 
BATTLE OF BELIEF. 


By Rt. Hon. William E. Gladstone, M.P. From the WVineteenth Century for May, 

1888. Seventh Edition. Price, 15 cents. 

This great critique of a great book should be read by all readers of Mrs. Ward’s novel. 

‘** We are bound to believe,” writes Mr. Gladstone, ‘‘ and I for one do believe, that in many 
cases the reason why the doctrines of grace, so profoundly embedded in the Gospel, are dis- 
pensed with by the negative writers of the day, is in many cases because they have not fully 
had to feel the need of them; because they have not travelled with St. Paul through the 
dark valley of agonizing conflict, or with Dante along the circle downward and the hill up- 
ward ; because, having to bear a smaller share than others of the common curse and burden, 
they stagger and falter less beneath its weight.” 





A GLADSTONE BIBLIOGRAPHY. i 


A list of the more recent of Mr. Gladstone’s writings, with notes and explanatory” 
extracts, Post free on application. 





Leonard Scott Publication Co, 
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**An_ invaluable collection. School Journal, 
‘* An important undertaking. "—Amer. Jour. of Education. 


EXAMINATION AND EDECATION 


The American Supplement to the NINETEENTH CENTURY for March. Edited t 
Barr Ferree. A series of papers by eminent American writers pointing out the proper place 
use of examinations and criticising their merits and defects. Leonard Scott Extras, No. 4, F 
25 Cents. This series includes papers by the following writers: 


President CHARLES KENDALL ADAMS, LL.D., of Cornell University, 
President JAMES B. ANGELL, LL.D., of the University of Michigan. 

Dr. WILLIAM H. BURNHAM. 

President FRANKLIN CARTER, LL.D., of Williams College. 

Professor ALBERT S. COOK, of the University of California. 

Hon, JOHN EATON, LL.D., of Marietta College. 

President DANIEL C. GILMAN, LL.D., of Johns Hopkins University. 

Chancellor JOHN HALL, D.D., LL.D., of the University of the City of New York. 
Professor WILLIAM T. HARRIS, LL.D., of Concord. 

Professor T. W. HuNT, Ph. D., of Princeton. 

HAMILTON W. MABIE, Esq., of New York. 

President EDWARD H. MAGILL, LL.D., of Swarthmore College. 

Ex-President JaMEs McCosu, D.D., LL.D., of Princeton. 

President GEo. D. B. PEPPER, D.D., LL.D., of Colby University. 

President JAMES E. RHOADES, M.D., of Bryn Mawr College. 

Professor ROBERT W. ROGERS, of Haverford College. 

President ISAAC SHARPLESS, Sc. D., of Haverford College. 

Chancellor C. N. Sims, D.D., LL.D., of Syracuse University. 

Professor ROBERT ELLIS THOMPSON, Ph.D., D.D., University of Pennsylvania. 


‘‘ No better statement has yet been made of the legitimate use of the examination than th 
contained in this symposium. Sound ideas of the ends of education, and sound ideas of the en 
subordination of all methods, pervade all their expressions of opinion. "—Christran Union, 


‘¢ An instructive and valuable comment. ”—J/id—Continent. 
‘*« Papers by representative educators. ”’—G/ode. 
‘* A most important contribution to the discussion of a very difficult question of education 
methods. "—Literary World. 
The original papers in this series will be found in the NINETEENTH CENTURY for Novembe: 
1888, entitled : 
THE SACRIFICE OF EDUCATION TO EXAMINATION, 
1. A SIGNED PROTEST. 
2. By Professor MAx MULLER. 
3. By Professor FREEMAN. 
4. By Professor FREDERIC HARRISON. 


The NINETEENTH CENTURY for December, 1888, contains : 
THE PROTEST AGAINST OVER-EXAMINATION—A REPLY. 
1. By Professor KNIGHT. 


2. By HAROLD ARTHUR PERRY. 
3. By H. TEMPLE HUMPHREY. 


Price, 40 cents each. All three issues to one address, containin 
both English and American papers $4.05. 


LEONARD SCOTT PUBLICATION CO., 
29 Park Row, New York 





This CELEBRATED RAZOR SENT BY MAIL ERICAN NATURALIST; an illustrated 


If you want the vest THIN HOL- AM 
LOW. GROUND AZ zine of natural science and travel 
that can be ade, mp us poate Scott Pul lication Co., Philadelphia Be New 
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way 6beg to announce that during 1889, they will continue 
a to furnish its Subscribers with original sheets of the 


‘ No American, desirous of kee ing 
(eenth Century abreast of the times, can ako 

9 to be without: these three at 

English Monthly Reviews. Their 

El porary R ew, contributors comprise the foremost 


and ablest writers of the World, 
and their contents ‘treat of the 
| PW , latest and most important phases of 
modern thought. 
Terms: $4.50 each; any two, $8.50; all three, $12.00; single copies, 40 cents each. 


Review We take great pleasure in announcing that 
Ht ° we shall continue exclusive control in 
America of these two great English Quar- 
Quarterly Review terlies, furnishing all subscribers with 

° original sheets. 


Under an arrangement with the English 
e publisher, we have exclusive control of 
the American issue, in original sheets. 


Terms : @4.00 each; any two, $7.50; all three, $10.50; single copies, $1.25 cents each. 
Is the leading and most popula~ monthly of 


Jinaywy ‘a Wioaa7in Great Britain The tone of its articles is 
Uj r \V li! C iI il fl ]| | { : unexceptionable, rendering it mostdesirable 

. for the Home Circle. Single copy, 30 cents, 

With either Quarterly, $6.50; with two Quarterlies, $10.00; with three Quarterlies, $13.00 


FIRST MONTHLY ISSUE, APRIL, 1887. 
Westminster R This Review will continue faithful to its mission as an 
* organ of independent thought in respect to social, political, 
philosophical and religious questions. 
Terms: $4.00 per Year; 40 cents per Number. 


An Illustrated Monthly devoted to Natural 
| All History and Travel. 
@ Terms: $4.00 per Year; 40 cts. per copy. 
-AN AMERICAN MONTHLY.— 
bSpea . Aims to tell the news, and mirror the pro- 


gress of the Shakespearian world: to en- 
courage the influence of Shakespeare reading, and to offer suygestive 
courses of study; to be of use in Colleges and Schools, Libraries and 


Reading Rooms, and to prove of interest not only to Shakespeare 
specialists, teachers, end reading-circles, but to the actor, the drama- 
tist, and the student of general literature. 


Terms: $2.00 per Year; 20 cents per Number. 
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